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CHAPTER I. 

EFFECIS ON IHE eLAYE. 

One of the plainest tests in the world is that declaration 
of our Lord, in reference to false teachers, as well as to all 
good and evil persons or things: "By their fruits ye shall 
know them." 

In reference to the false prophets, our Lord declares: 
"Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheep's 
clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves. Ye shall 
know them by their fruits. Do men gather grapes of thorns, 
or figs of thistles ? Even so every good tree bringeth forth 
good fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A 
good tree can not bring forth evil fruit, neither.can a corrupt 
tree bring forth good fruit. Every tree that bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. 
Wherefore, by their fruits ye shall know them," Matt, vii, 
15-20. 

Our Savior, in order to show the real character of the 
wicked Jews, who spoke blasphemously of his ministry and 
acts, declares : " For a good tree bringetli not forth corrupt 
fruit, neither doth a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit," etc., 
Luke vi, 43-45. 

The plain common-sense truth is here brought up, that a 
bad tree will produce bad fruit; and a good tree, good 
irujt. And the character of the tree, whether good or bad. 
Vol. ir.— 2 13 
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is easily known by its fruits ; that is, the ej^ett will always be 
similar to its cause The good heart is the good treasury, 
and the treasure in it ]s the love of God and man, or holy 
principles, and .ill tte benevolent affection*, and right 
acta toward men The had heart is the bad trtasury, and 
its tteasiire is the carnal mind, which it. enmity against 
God, and til will tu min, and this ieart as a leceptacle 
chained with error, prejudice, seasuality, irreligion, en\y, 
haired, malice, and all uncbantahleness 

What IS true of mdividiials, is also, in this respect, true of 
bodies of men, whether of nations. Churches, or any collec- 
tion of men, under any influences which act on them aa 
bodies. Slavery is a system which influences greatly the 
slaves themselves, the masters who own and treat them aa 
slaves, as well as tlie slave community, whether of white 
non-slaveholders, or colored persons not slaves. Oa thd" 
part of the slave, he is deprived of what are called natural 
rights, as the right to himself, his labor, property, his wife, 
children, liberty, and personal security. Slavery utterly 
neglects or opposes his intellectual, moral, and religious in- 
struction; slavery annuls marriage, authorizes the hcentjous 
and indecent treatment of females; it permits excesses and 
barbarities ia punishment, with the perversion of those laws 
which profess to restrain such abuses ; and all the hardships 
under which the slave labors, in point of law and practice, 
from his liability to be sold apart, the rejection of his evi- , 
dence, the impediments to his acquisition of freedom, and 
its insecurity when obtained. 

On ihe part of the master, slavery, besides its prostratioti 
of all human rights, and its contempt of all Divine obliga- 
tions, leaves to the uncontrolled and uncontrollable direction 
of masters and managers, the food, the clothing, the general 
treatment, the continuity, and the intensity of the compul- 
sory labor of the slaves, and of the means by which that 
labor shall be enforced ; and leaves also to the mastei-s the 



enjoyments of the slaves, with all the unnumbered comforts 
and charities of their social and domestic life. 
, Mow, if slavery be good and right, its effects will be good 
^on the master and the slave, and the community. But we 
maintain the contrary for when God made men, he made, 
them not to be sUvet, So whtn men ire actuated by the 
best dispositions and feehngs they can not frame a system 
of slave laws whioh would prevent injustice oppression, and 
the most flagrant breach of God s hws Slavery has never 
existed m the world or in any quarter of it either before or 
after the Christian era in which the vices of the slaves, and 
the \ices of the master m his conduot t ward the slaves, 
have not foimed prominent and character atic features of 
the history f the times which were polluted by its preva- 
lence \^ mil take oocasi n to consider the effects of 
laverj on tbt slaii on the master and on the slave tom- 
munity And m the first place we will notice the effects 
f slaieiy on th slaves 
1 ^e will commem-e with a few prehm nary remarks. 
While exaggeration on thia topic shoild be avoided, 
human ty reqmres that the whole truth should be honestly 
spoken 

In treating of the ?/«,/« 1 slaiery we will speak of its 
general nit universal effect rheit, arc i atural differences 
among the bond as well as the tree and there is great 
diversity m the circumstances m wiucii they are placed. 
The house slave is in circumstances far superior to those of 
the held hind The mechanics tuu hold a medium above 
the field hands and below the hou.=c slaies But these 
vaneties do not determine the general chaiacter of the 
mstitutiin It has general chatattenstics founded on its 
very nature and which pied mmate wh rever slavery exists. 
Ihere are certam prmcipleo which operate on every man 
in hit natiral condition of fieedom wh ch restrain bis 
vicious propenaitip and greatly rcgilate his conduct. 
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Among these may be placed, personal liberty, personal 
security, fbe rigbt to property, to one's family, etc. Where 
these rights are enjoyed, the happiness and welfare of com- 
mimities are promoted. Wlicrever these rights are taken 
away, those who are despoiled of them sink down into 
creatures of appetite and passion. They approach the 
level of the beast, and can be moved only by such influences 
as move beasts. This is the condition to which slavery 
reduces the great mass which wears its brutalizing yoke. 
Its effects on the soul are worse than its effects upon the 
body. Character, property, family respectability, arc all 
withdrawn from the slave. Thus slavery deranges and 
ruins the moral powers of man. 

2. The effects of slavery on the development and training 
of the intellectual powers may be placed among its evil 
first-fruits. 

South Carolina long ago decided, by several penal sanc- 
tions, that it was highly criminal for slaves to do any thing 
at "mental improvement," and any one who aided slaves to 
read, write, or keep accounts, was by law considered crim- 
inal. And in 183i the same state, in amending former 
laws, continues the barbarous vandalism of a former age. 
The act makes it a crime " to teach or aid any slave to read 
or write, or cause or procure any slave to be taught to read 
or vmte." No slave or free person of color can be em- 
ployed as " clerk, or salesman." {See for the act Anti- 
slavery Record, vol. i, p. 157.) Such is law or custom in 
every slave state. The synod of Kentucky, in 1835, say of 
Kentucky: "Throughout our whole land, so far as we can" 
learn, there is but one school in which, during the week, 
slaves can be taught. The iight of three or four Sabbath 
schools is seen glimmering through the darkness that covers 
tiie black population of a whole state. Here and there a 
family is found, where humanity and religion impel the maS- 
ss, or children, to the laborious task of private 
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instrucfjon. But, after all, what is the utmost amount of 
instruction given to slaves ? Those who enjoy the most 
of it, are fed but with the crumhs of knowledge which fall 
from their master's table." 

Such is the state of educatioa among slaves in the most 
privileged slave state of the Union. And, indeed, it is 
much worse in the states further south. In every country 
where slavery has existed, either penal laws, or custom, or 
other causes, have stood in direct opposition to the mental 
improvement of the slaves. In the West Indies, the grossest 
ignorance prevailed during the reign of slavery. 

Slaveholders are aware that knowledge is power. They 
know, too, that to instruct the slaves in conunon school 
learning, would be to emancipate them. Hence, the true 
spirit and practice of slaveholders are to fetter the mind, as 
well as the body, and that, too, in direct opposition to the 
Gospel and the proclamation of it, which brings light to the 
intellect and the conscience. 

The synod of Kentucky, on this point, says aO that can 
be said on the subject; and, as they testifj what they have 
seen, we will rely on their declarations on the subject. 
Speaking of the want of education among the slaves, the 
synod says ; "Nor it, it to he expected iha' this state of things 
will become better, unless it is determined that slavery shall 
cease. The impression is almost universal, that intellectual 
elevation unfits men for servitude, and renders it impossible 
to retain them in this condition. This impression is unques- 
tionably correct. The weakness and ignorance of their vic- 
tim'! IS the onI> safe foundation on which mju^t ec and 
oppression can test And the effort to keep m bondage 
men to whom knowledge has impdrted poHei would be 
like the msmo attempt of the Persian tj rants to cham the 
wa^es of the sea and whip its boiaterou-, ■naters into sub 
mission Wt may as soon e\pi,ct ti fetter the wmds seal 
up the cloud<i or extingui h thn fiics d the lolcanoes as 
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to prevent enlightened minds from recovering their natural 
condition of freedom. Hence,- in some of our states laws 
have been enacted prohibiting, under severe penalties, the 
instruction of the hlacks ; and even where such liiws do not 
exist, there are formidable numbers who oppose, with deep 
hostility, every effort to enlighten the mind of the negro. 
These men are determined that slavery shaU be perpetuated, 
and they know that their universal education must be fol- 
lowed by their universal emancipation. They are theu 
acting wisely, according to the wisdom of this world, when 
they deny education to slaves ; they are adopting a measure 
necessary to secure their determined purpose. Its policy, 
however, is akin to that which once induced the ruffian vio- 
lators of female chastity to cut out the tongue and cut oft" 
the hands of their victim, to disable her from uttering or 
writing their names. She has to be maimed, or they would 
be brought to justice. It is just such policy as the robber 
exhibits, who silences in death the voices that might espose 
him, and buries in the grave the witnesses of his crime. 
He is detennined to pursue his occupation, and his safety in 
it requires that he should not indulge in the weakness of 
keeping a conscience. How horrible must be that system, 
which, ia the opinion of even its strongest advocate, de- 
mands, as the necessary condition of its existence, that 
knowledge should be shut out from the minds of those who 
lire under it; that they should be reduced as nearly as pos- 
sible to the level of brutes or living machines ; that the 
powers of their souls should be crushed ! Let each one of 
us ask, Can such a system be mded, or even tolerated, with- 
out deep criminality?" (Address of the Synod of Kentucky, 
pp. 8 and 9.) 

The defenders and apologists of slavery are greatly pua- 
zled, when called upon to defend and explain the want of 
intellectual and moral cultivation of the slaves. Dr. Fuller 
labors hard at this oar. He says, (Letters, p. 140:) "The 



words moral ultnalion signify I pre'Jume imprjiement 
in holiness Now uppoae a &kve to h»ve the word of 
God nnd to enjoy all the meais of grace why should his 
moral improvement be impossible because he labors lor my 
benefit' Th.'B igam as to mtcllectual cultiiation the 
labonng population in all countnes ha^e l^ut little tasfe or 
time for literature hut if our slaiet. wert, taught to ic^d, I 
Inow no class of people cmplojed in manual indu'.trv who 
would have mote kisure tor books Again p 157 Dr. 
Fuller =ajs 'iou must already have perceived that, 
speaking abstractedly of slavery, I do not consider its perpe- 
tration proper, even if it be possible. My sole business now 
is with present duty. That duty is not the emancipation, 
hut the instruction, moral and mtelfectuaJ, of the slave; 
just as, in a despotism, the duty is not granting a free con- 
stitution, but improving the subjects." Did not Dr. Fuller 
know that the slaves have not the word of God, and, if they 
had, they could not read it? Nor have they the means of 
grace, seeing this liberty depends on the will of the des- 
potic masters. So Mr. Fuller, p. 168, concedes: "Upon no 
two plantations is our servitude the same thing. In some 
instances there may be all the injustice and heartlessness 
you so well describe." So the treatment varies according 
to the will of the master; yet, id some inslaiKes, great cru- 
elties are perpetrated; and this entirely confutes all the 
pleas that can he rendered for the good treatment of even 
the many masters — by the way, a very doubtful thing. 

3. Let us see what provision slavery makes to supply the 
bodily wants of the slave. The great principle of slavery is, 
to make the slave as profitable as possible to his master ; and 
to make him a profitable article of property, his bodily pow- 
ers and wants are to be attended to. As much profitable 
labor as possible is to he exacted from him, and as little ex- 
pense as is consistent with his availability is to be incurred, 
in supplying him with food, clothing, house, and medical 



attendance. A principle of slavery, then, is, to make the 
most of his labor at the leist possible etpense of food cloth 
iog, housing and nursing This alone is treating human 
beings in direct opposition to the kw of God which tpaches 
that the chief end of man is to ^lo"'^}' ^'^^ i° improving 
and exercising Lis intellectual and moral powers and domg 
good to hi& fellow men 

The Itbnr of slaies is entirely forced and not \olui tary 
The pioblem for the slaveh Ider is what i the gieatest 
amount f labor wh i.h he can extriet from all male and 
female, young and Id consistently with his own interests 
In the su^ai plantations of the 'VI est Indies the average 
labor of the year was about fourteen or s \teen h jurs a day 
In the sn^ar plantations of the south the amount is proba 
bly near the same This forced labor is calculated to im 
brute the man as the intellectual or moral ] owers ha>e no 
proper sphere of exercise 

Thti hahtaho s of the slav^ being generally c Id and 
comfortless without sepaiafo apartmei ts for the sexes or 
furniture ha^e the effect of degrading tl e mmat ■! t^ no 
small degree whde the fud ot the slave is (.ither scanty 
or of infenjr quahtj r paitaken of as the offalb of the 
master's table Hence when in quantity and quality the 
food is sufficient the serv le maanet in which it is received 
is calculated to degrade and brutal ze the sh\e 

N n tl ajologists foi tla^erj make out then case 
if th y n tablwh the fact that the slaves are well 
1 th d nd f d and when their labor s not greater than 
th bod ly onstitution nables them to endure or in 
h I: wl the slave 1 as the ordinaij sufhciency of com 
f t f n f inftnor spec es — for a mere brute animal 
Our opponents forget that th slave is a being f rmed for 
immortalit} — that C od has ,fiven him mental fac ilties like 
our own — that he has given him human dispcsitions and 
feelings hopea and j ys and soc al p opensities They 



forget the right of the slave to Christian marriage, and to 
instruct and train his children in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. Their claim, too, to education and relig- 
ious instruction is forgotten. Al! these rights are denied 
and withheld by the system of slavery; and it has been 
held by those who defend the system, that the slave, like 
his fellow-brute, should be contented if he has a sufficiency 
of food and clothing, and is secured from the inclemencies 
of the weather, and has due medical care. 

i. The moral effects of slavery on the slave are of the 
most ruinous kind. 

There is necessarily a great want of moral obligation on 
, the part of the slave. For what sense of moral obligation 
can he be eipected to possess who is shackled in every ac- 
tion and purpose, and is scarcely dealt with as an account- 
able being? Will the man, for example, whose testimony 
is rejected with scorn, be solicitous to estabhsh a character 
for veracity? Will those who are treated as cattle be 
taught thereby to restrain those natural appetites which 
- they possess in common with their fellow-laborers of the 
team? or will women be prepared for the due performance 
of domestic and maternal duties by being refused the con- 
nubial tie, or by being led to regard prostitution to their 
owner or his representative as the most honorable distinc- 
tion lo which they can aspire ? From slavery proceeds that 
moral degradation which sinks its victim to the level of the 
brute, with this farther disadvantage, that not being wholly 
hrational, he is capable of inspiring greater degrees of ter- 
ror, resentment, and aversion, and will, therefore, seem to 
his owner to require and to justify severer measures of co- 
ercion. Let us enumerate a few particulars in which the 
demoralizing influences of slavery on the slave will he 
plainly manifested. 

(1,) Slavery leads to licentiousness among the slaves. 
This has been the result, of it in every country. Just 
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look at it in the West Indies. Dr. WiDiamson, who resided 
in Jamaica fourteen years — from IV98 to 1812 — and a 
steady advocate for slavery, in his Medical and Miscella- 
neous Ohserrations says: "A stranger is much surprised to 
observe the domestic attachments which many of the most 
respectable white inhabitants form with females of color. 
Among the negroes licentious appetites are promiscuously 
gratified, and the truth requires that it should not be con- 
cealed. The whites on estates follow the same habits, on 
many occasions, to a greater eitent. Black or brown mis- 
tresses are considered necessary appendages to every es- 
tablishment: even a young book-keeper, coming from Eu- 
rope, is generally instructed to provide himself; and how- 
ever repugnant may seem the idea at first, his sci-uples are 
overcome, and he conforms to general custom." {Vol, ii, 
pp. 42-49.) "That umestrained habit of promiscuous 
intercourse, which almost imiversally prevails in Jaraaica, 
is, in itseK, an insuperable bar to population. Kegro wo- 
men, in that unrestrained and corrupt line of conduct they 
are apt to pursue, on arriving at puberty, contract habits 
inimical to all decency, and particularly adverse to all prob- 
ability of increasing numbers on the estate, . . . An 
unlucky habit of debasement has established itself, by long 
custom on estates, of book-keepers attaching themselves to 
mistresses, slaves on the estate." 

In the United States the same system of slavery prevails as 
in the West Indies, and with the same consequences. The 
total disregard of marriage by the slave system, which leaves 
the female slaves entirely in the power of their masters, 
produces licentiousness, among the colored people, of the 
most corrupting kind ; and this is the inseparable concom- 
itant of slavery, according to all impartial witnesses. Tlie 
synod of Kentucky declare : " Slavery produces general licen- 
tiousness among the slaves." It were needless to make 
quotations from the host of witnesses which could be pro- 
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duced on this revolting topic. Suffice it to say, that slavery- 
has always been, is now, and ever must be, the cause of 
unbounded licentiousness. This is inseparable from its verj 
nature. It is, therefore, sinful, because it produces, ^ se 
and inevitably, this sinful and demoralizing result. 

(2.) The slave is a liar, because he is a slave. His state 
of subjugation makes him a hypocrite. The business of 
his life is to deceive his master. While he is cursing him 
in his heart, he avows strong affection for him. He pretends 
sickness to avoid labor. He lies at every turn, to conceal 
the faults for which he dreads the lash of the overseer or 

Indeed, southern law brands the slave as a liar, whose 
testimony is to be received in no case where a whit* party 
is concerned; and, indeed, Chief Justice Henderson, of 
South Carolina, so decides, in a case where the testimony 
of a slave was offered. He says: "The master has an 
almost absolute control over the body and mind of the 
slave. The master's will is the slave's will. All his acts, 
all his sayings are made with a view to propitiate his mas- 
ter. Bis confesmms are made, not from a love of truth, not 
from a sense of duty, not to speak falsehood, hit to please 
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master permanent and almost unlimited," (See Sixth An- 
nual Report of Antislayery Society for 1839.) 

(3 ,) He is a thief, because he is a slave. This is proverb- 
iaJ. The slave considers theft as merely some recompense 
for the robbery of his wages. To make up for the quan- 
tity and quality of his food, he purloins not only from his 
master, but from the neighbors of his master. 

And indeed theft, especially petty theft and the knaverv 
connected with it, have always been the eflect of sla^ erv n 
every country. The Anglo Saxon woid hnaie was it first 
used to designate a sen ig van or slate Put aa most 
slaves became purloincrs of their masters goods the mrd 
knave became the name of in unpnncipted servant or 'lave 
The name fur, which sigmfies a tkief m Latin bfcame 
synonymous with slave : 

" Quid dominifacient aadent cum talia fuses t 

(Virgil, Eclog.m, 16.) 

"When servants [thieves] do such things, what may not 
be expected from their masters?" 

So Plautus, {Aulul ii, 46,) says "Homo es triuia. litera- 
rmn" — "Thou art a man of three letters," that is, fck, a 
THIEF Theft 11, therefore, a legitimate and wiiailing con- 
sequeiicp of slavery The example of the oiiginal theft 
committed on the s]a\e, and the continual robherj which 
he endures, teach him to do hkewise And thi daily thefts 
ot slaves generally are ao more than imitations, on d, small 
scale, of the felonious theft or rubbery piacficed by the 
master on the slaie, m depnimg him of the fruits ol Ins 
labor and appropruting them to himstlf The master both 
hj pTPtept and example, teaches the slave to be a thict Hl. 
leaches him by preciyl, when he affirms that slaveiy is right 
or it IS the best for the slave, under the circumstances, or 
he has bought him, or inherited hira, or the like The 
master teaches the slave by example to be a thief, in the 
daily wrongs infliLt<^d on him, and the lights of whi'-h he ja 
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divested. When the master, openly, daringly, and con- 
stantly breaks the commandment, " Thou shall not steal," 
on the person of the slave and the labor of his hands, is it 
marvelous that the slave should iroitat« his example, and 
steal food when he is hungry, or ajiy thing else which would, 
even in part, recompense him for the robbery which he 
suffers ? 

(4,) He is a Sahbath-breaker, because he is a slave. To 
siv nothmg of slavery m heathen :,ountnes its effect has 
been to violate the Sabbath In the Wait Indies Sabbath 
jnartets and Sabbatii work became generally established 
and the practice was continupd till sUverj was deitrojed 
In the United States where work is not required on the 
Sabbath this dav la the common daj of recreation to the 
slaves when thej are not compelled bv neeessity to eulti 
\ ate their gai dens for food oi make and mend their clothes 
or attend market and visit their tnends And la proportion 
as the Sabbath is violated the manners of the people are 
\iciois regardless of e\erj commendable prmc pi and 
afford esamples of human dtpiautv which corrupt society 

(5 ) He is a iturlerer because he is a skie He hatei 
lis oppressor His bosom is actuated with a spirit of 
rtiet je All slaies are not guilty cf these sins habitually 
whicb leid to m der But the t nilercy of slavery is to 
lead Its v ctims to hatred and revenge and then to murder 
The system his nvrdered the slaves and by the law f 
retail itton the sla^e in his turn approaches the master with 
the same e\il design And the vanous insurreetons of 
sh%ei and the murders which have ansen from them are 
nothmg more than the natuni workings of the system of 
slavery 

(6 ) He IS indolent because be is a slave Having no 
motives to ir^e 1 im to industry arising from the support 
of himself ind fam ly cr benevolent enterpnse and as the 
fruit of all hi labor foes t I owner ti e sla e m the 
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absence of all adequate motives to industry, works as little 
as lie can. The whip and ita fear are the only stimulants 
to action ; and these are evaded as much as possible. 

5. Slavery, in its mildest fonn, is an unwarrantable degra- 
daiion of human hetngs. Man was created in the image of 
God, and placed over the animate and inanimate creation. 
He is formed to seek happiness, perform 'iiuties, to scatter 
blessings in his sphere. Slavery dethrones him, places him 
in society with brutes, and subjects him to a eonditian for 
which he was not made, and to which he is not adapted — 
where he can not act himself, and where little that is human 
is left, except a capacity to suffer, Tlie degradation of 
man to an article of frojxiriij is not an aceidmt of slavery; 
it is the very essence of the thing, and which must enter 
into a system of servitude, to constitute slavery. Without 
this there could be no slave, A deprivation of self-owner- 
ship, is the unwarrantable degradation of man; and this ia 
inseparable ftom slavery — it is slavery itself. He is branded 
as a liar by the laws of the system, in being refused the 
right of bearing testimony. He can not fee u party to a 
civil suit in any equitable way. He is doomed to ignorance 
by being deprived of education. The means of moral and 
religious instruction are not granted to the slave; on the 
contrary, the efforts of the religious to supply these wants 
are either forbidden or discountenanced by law. The sk^e, 
too, must subuiit to the master. The penal codes bear 
much more heavily on the slave than on the free man. 
They are prosecuted and tned upon criminal accusation'* in 
a manner inconsistent with the rights of humanity and the 
spirit and precepts of religion. Let us just glance at a few 
of those degrading and inhuman indignities to which the 
slave is constantly exposed, and to which he is reduced. 

Tlic very name of slave, and it* derivati\'es, slavish, 
aervile, bondage, etc., shovp thi- degradation of the man. 
We can say nothing more insulting or disp ira^^dng of 
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another, than ttat he is servile or slavish. And to possess 
the spirit and feeling and occupy the place of a slave, is to 
have sunk to the lowest depth of degradation and dishonor. 
No punishment except death is more dreaded than slavery, 
and to avoid it many have suffered death. The processes 
by which the spirit is broken to slavery are among the most 
inhuman that can well be enumerated. 

The heir to slavery since the theft and robbery of the 
Afncan slave trade haie ceased is seized upon at birth n 
helpless infancy and is degraded mto a thing and \endible 
piopeitj with ut either intellecfua! moral or reli^nous 
training And if humanity can succeed m teicl ing and 
eleiatin^ in any degree the slave it receives neither en 
oourigement nor help in this work hut on the other hand, 
discouragement and aim st insuperable hinderances 

Look at the practice of selling slaiei the practice of 
havint, markets for men as foi cattle of examimn^ the 
limb' and b dies of men and women as of a brute putting 
human being under the hammer of an auctioneer and 
delncnng them like other articles of tiafiii, to the highest 
bidder the separation ot families with a thousand other 
indignities ^nd degradations that pen can nut wnte and 
tongue oan not utter the domgs only of the sla\e market 
can utter such atrocities of sin and degradation of the 
human species 

Look at the degradation of the wht^ and the/rar which 
it inspires The motue to labor on the part of the slave 
IS the fear of the whip or Ouher corporeal punishments 
TAe awaY the whip and the slive as a matter of course 
would be idle b cause his labor hath neither dignity nor 
reward His labor brings no new comforts to his wife or 
ehildien The motive which swajs him is necessarily i 
Vase ind degrading one To work m sight of the whip 
under the terroi of blows is to be exposed to perpetual 
msuU and degrad ng influences The di=gri,i.e of the whip 



is itself a dishonor, whict sinks its victim to lie grade of a 
brute. 

Nor has slavery spared woman in its tortures. In the 
West Indies, the flogging of women on the naked back and 
hips, while in a prostrate condition, was customary, and 
never could be broken up by a thousand enactments, and 
by all the shame and dishonor connected ivith it. When 
the Legislature of St. Christopher refused to abolish female 
flogging, they decided, however, that women, for the fu- 
ture, should have the privilege of being flogged "on the 
shoulders," instead of the "kips." A benevolent slave 
apolo^st, Mr. Huskisson, however, hoped the Legislature of 
the island would consent "entirely to abolish a mode of 
punishment so destructive of self-respect, and so calculated 
to debase the female character." But he was disappointed 
in his pious wish. 

The flogging of women in the United States presents the 
most revolting picture of degradation. And, although the 
cases of flogging women on the bare back, while prostrate 
on their face on the ground may not be of general use the 
occurrence of one sucJt ca^e unwhippcd by the severest 
stripes of justice is a sin and diSj^rate to any nation iuSl 
cient to stamp them with one of the worst traits of bar 
bansm and oruelty Suspending ■women b} the liands oi 
in iny other manner confining them and inflicting on then- 
hare backs the incisions of the whip is a cjmmon mode 
of correcting slaves and sufiicient to hiinir the wiath of 
Heaven en the perpetrators of such inhuraamtj — on thoiC 
who enact the laws or can silentlj remun subjLOt to such 
laws mthcut using every means m their power to annul 
them let this could not be done while slavery exnts, 
fur while it exists the whip and female whipping on the 
bare hack form part and parctl of the verj system, and 
an indispensable part of it, too 

And then lotk at their Lommju implcmcnfis of torture. 



confinement, correction, and, certainly, the most revolting 
degradation is inseparable from them. Here are the iai^e 
chains, to which the ranks of emigrating or transported slaves 
are attached, with the small side chains and handcuffs, to 
complete their apparatus of migration ; and then, the brand- 
in;/ irons, and irm collars, and the like, too ignominious for 
the most degraded felons and murderers sent to our peni- 
tentiaries or sentenced to the gallows ! and all these in open 
daylight exposure, to say nothing of the private modes of 
degrading punishment and treatment, brutalizing to those 
who are punished and those who inflict the punishment. 

The slaves are more degraded than the Africans. How- 
ever humiliating the statement may be, it is nevertheless 
true, that, low in point of morals as the Africans may have 
been in their own country, their descendants in this country 
are lower still. Such, at least, are the accounts that some 
travelers give of the Africans, before they were corrupted 
by the European slave-traders. 

6. We might bring to view a variety of facts to show, 
that the degradation of the slaves, morally, intellectually, 
and in their modes of life, is of the lowest kind, and that 
this is owing to slavery ; but it seems unnecessary to add 
any thing to what we have already ^ven on this point, in 
previous pages. 

7. Nor can the kindness of masters do away the evils of 
slavery. It is readily admitted, that the kindness of mas- 
ters does much for tte mitigation of slavery. Were it pos- 
sible to render it innocent, the efforts of some masters 
would accomplish the object. Slavery itself is evil, cor- 
rupt, and sinful, not merely through any angular corruption 
in slaveholders, but from its own intrinsic nature, and in 
spite of all efforts to make it good. It is incapable of re- 
form or of essential mitigation. It is radically wrong, and 
can never be made right; and meliorations, to do away its 
leading, moral wrongs, would proceed from step to step, till 



they woTild reach the ma&ttr wrong^the root of all oth- 
ers — the making rodii a slave at all or, in other words, 
making him pioperty and a chattel, or, as the cnil law 
terms it, miiing him a quadruped, or beast Sla^eij itself 
is a corrupt fountain, which sends forth bitter waters. It is 
a bad tree, which brings forth bad fruit. 

8. Nor can slave laws be resorted to as an apology or 
release from the sins or bad effects of slavery. The legal 
constitution of slavery has been written in characters of 
blood, and hnng roimd with all those attributes of cruelty 
and revenge which jealousy, contempt, and terror could 
suggest ; and should it be pleaded, that the present race of 
slaveholders are not so much in. fault as the system, in which 
they are involuntarily connected, yet slavery is, in itself, 
an atrocious crime ; and every man, ivho loves his country, 
should do his utmost, in all righteous ways, to do it away. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FKEB PEOPLE OF COLOR IH TBH 



1. The diversities of men, as to color, stature, and a 
variety of other circumstances, are aumerous and striking, 
although all are derived from one common stock — Adam 
and Eve. 

The known influence of natural causes is sufBcient to 
account for the diversities which characterize the inhabit- 
ants of different continents. 

The influence of heat over all material substances is 
almost omnipotent, in changing their form, magnitude, and 
color. Vegetable plants removed to a climate or soil differ- 
ent from their own, manifest a wonderful power of adapting 
their conformation and habits to the circumstances around 
them. Several of the annual herbs of the polar regions, 
when transferred to a temperate clime, become perennial 
shrubs; and our shrubs, in the torrid zones, become stately 
trees. Some trees, covered in their wild state with thorns, 
when cultivated become smooth and harmless. All the 
different kinds of apples are derived from the same orig- 
inal, and owe their pecidiarities, to their various climates, 
soils, situation, and culture. 

The diversities in man are not grealCT than those found 
among vegetables or animals. Quadrupeds of the same 
family, in the state of nature, are generally of one color; 
but they become of various colors by domestication ; and 
so of animals in general. 

In the different climes of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America there are men of all shades of color, from white 
to black, and of various sizes. There have been reckoned 
five races of men; hut fifty might as well be enumerated 
as five. The Portuguese colony settled at Mitomba have 
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become perfect negroes. The Foulahs, by tbeir mode of life, 
neat dress, cleanliness of person, liave preserved their ele- 
gance of form and delicacy of features, though dwelling 
among the naked and deformed ahori^nals of Guinea. In 
America the grades of color among the aboriginals are less 
than among otber nations, owing, doubtless, to sunilarity in 
their modes of life ; and the great equality of climate, owing 
to the contiguity to the great seas, as well as other causes. 
In Europe the complexion becomes darker as the climate be- 
comes warmer. The English and the more northern Euro- 
peans are fairer than the G-ermans and French, while those 
on the southern verge of Europe are darker than those who 
dwell north of them. In short, in the process of time the 
descendants of negroes have acquired the very same com- 
plexion which the descendants of Europeans have acquired 
by residing, for successive generations, in the same clunate. 

2. We have sufficient proofs of the high intellectual char- 
acter of portions of the African race, to place them on the 
same general footing with the people of other countries. 

If Africa now ranks low in civilization, there was a time 
when slie ranked high. Before imperial Rome was known, 
even by name, Thebes, the wealthy and the great, was cele- 
brated in song by Homer; and Memphis was renowned in 
power and magnificence when Greece was in a state of bar- 
barism. Egypt excelled in science, in population, wealth, and 
power, and gave letters to Greece. Carthage was long the 
rival of Rome in wealth, in arms, in power, and knowledge. 
Other nations of northern Africa contended long and stoutly 
with the mistress of the world. Origen, Tertullian, Cyp- 
rian, and Augustine were all Africans. At a later period 
the Moors were distinguished for their learning and genius. 

Among modern Africans even those who have been 
chained in raicd as well as in body, by the crushing influ- 
ence of slavery, we find men who will advantageously com- 
pare with those of the Anglo-Sason race. Time would not 



allow us to give a list of tliem, much less to give a descrip- 
tion of their characters. (See, for this, "Tribute to the 
Negro," which will give a detailed account of the talents 
iind characters of many Africans.) 

Many nations, who were once considered as deficient io 
mental capacity, have reached the highest pitch in the scale 
of empire; while the very nations, which at one time con- 
tiimned them, have sunk into a state of degeneracy. The 
Romans could have found an image of their own ances- 
tors in the representation they have given of ours, in 
their description of the ancient Gauls, English, Germans, 
and Spaniards; and we may see a very exact picture 
of our early ancestors, in the condition of the African 
and Indian trihes. Cicero, in one of his letters to Atti- 
cus, says I "The result of the British war may now be 
looked for. It appears that the entrances to the island are 
fortified with wonderful barricades. It is now known that 
there is not a particle of silver in that island, nor any hope 
of prey, except in slaves; and I suppose that you will not 
expect thdt any of these slaves are mitructed either m mu 
s c or in letters (Epist id itticum hb i\ ep 16) The 
ancient Bntona went nearly without clothing painted their 
1 dies in a fantastic mannei ofiered up human victims 
to rude idols and lived m hollow trees or the rudest 
habitations Gicero informs ua that the ugliest and the 
most stupid slaves came ftom England and he uiges his 
fntnd Attn,us not to buy shves fium Britain on account 
of their stupidit\ and their inaptitude to learn music and 
other accomf lishments Cesar desonbes thi, British gen 
eiall) a5 a nation of very barbarjus manners Most 
of the people in the intenor he says never sow cjm 
hut live upon milk and flesh and are clothed with skins 
In another phce hi, remarks In their domLstic and social 
habits thp Biitish are as degiaded as the mo«t savage 
nations Thcj are clothed with skm'i near tht, hair of 
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their heads unshaven and long, but shave tlie rest of their 
bodies, except their tipper lip, and stain themselves a blue 
color with wood, which gives them a horrible appearance in 
battle." We would be surprised if, from these circum- 
stances, Cicero, Cffisar, Tacitus, and Pliny, would argue that 
the present descendants of the Britons should be slaves ; 
yet this is both the law, the practice, the argument, and the 
judicial decision in the United States. 

3. Among those colored people who are free in the United 
States, the effects or operations of slavery are visible, inju- 
rious, and unjust. 

In the early part of the government of the United States, 
the slaves were mostly colored peraons. Free colored per- 
sons were, therefore, the object of hate to slaveholders. In 
1790 they drove Congress into a most barbarous policy, in 
excluding all colored foreigners from being naturalized. In 
1T92 an act was passed prohibiting all colored men from 
being enrolled in the militia. In 1793 Congress passed the 
inhuman law hy which every foot of soil in the north was 
made legitimate race-ground for the slave- catcher, and 
maiing it the duty of every state officer to aid when called 
on. In 1810 a law was passed that no colored man should 
carry the mail, or be employed as a driver on a coach that 
carries it, under a penalty of $50. 

"In some of the states, if a free man of color is accused 
of crime, he is denied the benefit of those forms of trial 
which the common law has established for the protection of 
innocence. Thus, in South Carolina, it is thought quite 
unnecessary to give a grand and petit jury the trouble of 
inqmring info his case; he can be hung without so much 
ceremony. But who is a colored man? We answer, the 
fairest man in Carolina, if it can be proved that a drop of 
negro blood flowed in the vems of his mother. 

"The following extract, from a late Charleston paper. 
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gives US a curious instance of the administration of criminal 

justice in a Christian country, in the nineteenth century: 

" ' Trial far JTwrrfer.— William Tann, a free colored man, 
was tried on Friday last, at John's Island, for the murder 
of Moses, the slave of Joseph D. Jenkins, Esq., of that place. 
The court consisted of William H. Inglesby and Alexander 
H. Brown, Esqrs., judicial magistrates, (justices of the 
peace,) of this city, together with /w freeholdera. The 
murder was committed at John's Island, on the fourth of 
July, 1832, Tann shooting down Moses with a musket loaded 
with buckshot Tann was at that time werseer for a Mr. 
Murray and fiom the fairness of Ma complexion was fhouffht 
t he and pa^iel for a white man. He was aceordinffly 
lound over to answei for this offense to the court op ssa- 
eioNs but It having been decided on an issue ordered and 
tried at Walterboro lor the purpose of ascertaining his 
ctsle that he was of mixed blood, he was turned over by 
the I. lurt to the jurisdiction of magistrates and freeholders. 
Tl H court ftund him i-uilty ind sentenced him to he hung 
on Fnday next, April 24, 1835.' (Charleston Courier.) 

" In South Carolina, if a free negro ' entertains ' a runaway 
slave, he forfeits ten pounds, and if unable to pay the fine, 
which must be the case ninety-nine times in a hundred, he 
is to be sold as a slave for Ufe. In 1827 a free woman and 
her three children were thus sold, for harboring two slave 
children. 

" In Mississippi, every negro or mulatto, not being able to 
^Me liunself free, may be sold as a slave. Should the 
certificate of his manumission, or the evidence of his parents' 
freedom, be lost, or stolen, he is' reduced to hopeless bond- 
age. This provision extends to most of the slave states, and 
is in full operation in the District of Columbia. 

" In South Carolina, any assembly of free negroes, even 
in the presence of wbit« persona, 'in a confined or secret 
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place, for the piirpose of mental instruction,' is an unlawful 
assembly, and may be dispersed by a magistrate, who ia 
authorized to inflict twenty lashes on ea<;h free negro attend- 
ing the meeting. 

"In the city of Savannah, any persm who teaches a free 
negro to read or write, incurs a penalty of thirty dollars. 
Of course, a father may not instruct his own children. 

"In Maryland, a justice of the peace may order a free 
negro's ears to be cut off for striking a v>hile man. In Ken- 
tucky, for the same offense, he is to receive thirty lashes, 
' well laid on.' The law of Loidsiana declares, ' Free people 
of color ought never to insult or strike lekite people, nor 
presume to conceive themselves equal to the whites; but, 
on the contrary, (fey ouc/ht to yield to them on every occasion, 
and never speak or answer them but with respect, under the 
penalty of imprisonment, according to the nature of the 

"The corporation of Georgetown, in the District of Colum- 
bia, passed au ordmance, making it penal for any free negro 
to receive from the post-office, have in his possession, or cir- 
culate, any publication or writing whatsoever of a seditimis 
character. 

" In North Carolina, the law prohibits a free colored man, 
whatever may be his attainments or ecclesiastical authority, 
to preach the Gospel. 

"In Georgia, a white man is liable to a fine of five kuTt- 
dred dollars for teaching a free negro to read or write. If 
one free negro teach another, he is to he fined and whipped 
at the discretion of the court! Should a free negro pre- 
sume to preach to, or exhort his companions, lie may be 
seized without warrant, and whipped thirty-nine lashes, and 
the same number of lashes may be applied to each one of 
his congregation. 

" In Virginia, should free negroes or their children assem- 
ble at a school to learn reading and writing, any justice of 
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the peace may dismiss the school, with twenty stripes on the 
back of each pupil. 

"In some states, free negroes may not assemhle together 
foi any purpose, to a greater number than sevea. In North 
Ca7X)lina, free negroes may not trade, buy, or sell, out of 
the cities or towns in which they reside, imder the penalty 
of forfeiting their goods, and receiving in lieu thereof thirty- 
nine lashes. 

" By a late law of Maryland, a free negro coming into the 
state, is hable to a fine of fifty dollars for eveiy week he 
remains in it. If he can not pay the fine, he is sold. 

" In Louisiana, the penalty for instructing a free black in 
a Sunday school, is, for the first offense, five hundred dol- 
lars; for the second offense, beatu^ 

" Such, in a greater or less degree, is the situation of 
three hundred thousand of our fellow-ciiizens." (Jay's In- 
quiry.) 

The laws of some free states have largely partaken of 
the spirit and character of those of the slave states in 
reference to free colored people. But this is no other than 
the element of slavery at work even in the very bosom of 
freedom. In Ohio, these odious laws have been repealed, 
and we trust the same will take place in every state where 
they now exist. 

4. The power of slavery, so constantly associated with 
color, has been and is now severely felt by the free colored 
people throughout the Union, especially in the slave states. 
The mere acquisition or exercise of political official power, 
though of itself of great value, is not always necessary for 
every individual in society, in order to secure and enjoy the 
rights of justice, as is the case with minors, women, and 
aliens, and others. Of these advantages we need not speak 
just now; nor will our treatise afford room to discuss the 
subject of political rights. We refer to the common 
privileges of right and wrong, of justice and injustice; and 
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we must maintain, that slavery, apart from color, has 
entailed on the free colored people the infliction of great 
wrongs, as well as deprived them of many just and equitable 
rights. The quotation from Jay, given ahove, presents, in 
part, the serious wrongs which the free colored man suffers 
in every part of the United States. We can give here no 
more than some limited views of the practical operations of 
this disfranchisement of personal rights. 

Take an eiample. The Eev. Jabez P. Campbell, pastor of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church, for the cities of 
Boston and Providence, was traveling from the latter city to 
Philadelphia, in March, 1843. He went to the office of the 
Jersey City Railroad Company and purchased a ticket, paid 
as others paid, on the condition that he should have, without 
molestation, a comfortable seat. After he had got on his 
way till the second conductor entered the cars, he was 
ordered out of the car, although he had purposely seated 
himself in a corner, to be as mnflensne as possible. On his 
refusal to go, the conductor, assisted by others, beat him 
unmercifully, and conveyed him to a baggage or lumber car. 

When Mr. Douglass, a colored man, paid his passage from 
Liverpool to New York, on board the Cunard steamer line, 
on the condition of equal privileges, he was, on the passage, 
deprived of this right, and compelled to occupy a room by 
himself. 

But the instances of injustice toward free colored persons 
would fill volumes, and we can not enlarge on the subject. 
Indeed, this is not necessary, as the most careless observers 
must have noticed these things. 

5. As to the present state of moral and intellectual im- 
provement of the free people of color in the United States, 
especially ia the free states, some remarks may be made 

According to the census of 1840, the number of free 
persona of color in the United States was tfaree hundred and 
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eighty- six thousand, two hundred and thirty -five, amounting 
now, we suppose, to about four hundred thousand ; and as 
th U amount to ahout three milliona, the free colored 
p opl a e about one-eiglith part of the entire colored 
p pi In the free states, and in some of the slave 
Stat th Loi u and intellectual improvement of the fi'ee 
I d p pi ery considerable, taking mto view their 

g t d d Tiitc ges Although shut out generally from the 
sch 1 and 11 g s of the whites, they are providing for 
th£m 1 by pat onizing schools, academies, and even col- 
leg of th i^n. Their religious movements, too, are 
such as to give great promise for the future. And although 
their progress, as yet, is far behind that of their more fortu- 
nate neighbors, yet their advancement is such as to afford 
gUiirantee thit t! oy are lapidlj on the whole ipproMmating 
to a tate wh ch wdl bi. hazard us to the ei slence of 
slavery Thty have several weekly papcrt conduct d by 
colored persons Those who raised m slaverv could not 
read are learning and e\ery fiee m-in womwi d d ohdd 
who can read e\er so jmperfeotJj apply tben °, hes non 
stantjy m read n^ books and pipers of all descnpti ns 
With the power of the press in their own hand's and the 
doo-s of knott ledge considerably open to them their -id 
vani,emcnt in the nest and succeeding general n w 1! be 
sucli as to show a wond rful improiement that will shake 
the ley foundat ns of slavery jf indeed slater) can hve 
to s e two or three generations of its further exi tence m 
the Umted States 

6 let thp colored fice population a)e very Ittle in loie 
with 1 northern el mate In Ohn thpy mostly Ine by 
choice in the e uthem portions of ti e stite The same 
remark will applj to the free states generally The colored 
people shun th c Id and stiont,ly inclme to the warmer 
regions Esen the free jopulation of the slave states are 
slow to mr\e north and indeed pretei tht great^t di alili 
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ties m cw li Ltion w h d =U e prjulition t tl e ^.i^J-ftr ad 
vantages connected with their color in the frit, states 

Nor IS Canada an excepUon only that the miserable 
fugitn e pursued m the sla^ e states by the blood hounds 
and the man tatcherb and through the free states 1 y the 
iron hand of unjuat laws and unprincipled hireling man 
steilers finds that legal security from unjust laws under tlie 
mane of the British lion which he could not enjoy under the 
soar of the Amencan ea^le In 1848 m Canada West, 
accoiding to the census taken the entire number of o lored 
persons was ten th usand About three thousand three 
hundred and lortytio or oie third aie natives of the 
United States The incrpise foi the previous live )t,ars was 
one thousand foui huntrcd ind t ur r abuut two hunditd 
and eighty one per year The number in all Canida was 
considered in 1840 to be ahoni filteen thouaind \tt 
Canada is lar from bemg the genial home ol the colo fd 
people Nor d> they as some suppose enjoy eien there 
equal politieal pnvileges {bee proeeeding ol theA\erlds 
Contention for 1840 pp 302 314 and p 28o ) 

The fice people f f color m \ irginia are now sixty thou 
sand m 1100 thej will be about two hundred and forty 
thousand and in 19o0 — one hundred years from now— they 
will be one mdlion A eiinilai progress will be the result 
m other slave states 

7 Colored people under the Brituk goien nent- — It is 
asserted however with great contdence that the colored 
people under the Bnt ah flig are treated m all re peets ai 
Bnt sh subje t and as white men are treated m England 
This we are persuaded is an error of consideiab e magni 
tude as well is of injunous consequcni.es to those wli m it 
IS intended to fa\or It is most true that in the c brtd 
fioiinccs of the Brush empire the color d min is now 
free and on the highway to progress It n also tiue tl at 
when colored diplomatists visit Britain they are treittd 
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in character. It is also true, that colored visitants to Eng- 
land, as public persons, are for the time being admitted 
into the hest British society. But then the privileges end 
just there. In social relations, the unofficial colored man, 
in the heart of England, is not a whit better in his social 
advantages than he is in the free states of America. And, 
as a demonstration of the matter, no persons in America 
are more unwilling to form any kind of association with 
colored people, than the English, Irish, Scotch, and German 
emigrants; and this same prejudice — or call it what you 
please — they cany with them from the very bosom of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Germany. 

Mr. Walsham, an English author, in his admirable "Essay 
on Colonization," in speaking of the condition of the colored 
people of London about the year 1840, says, "The blacks 
living in London are generally profligate, because unin- 
structed, and vitiated by slavery, for many of them were 
once slaves of the most worthless description; namely, the 
idle and superfluous domestic, and the gamblers and thieves 
who infest the towns in the West Indies. Some come to 
attend children and sick persons on hoard, and others are 
brought by their masters by way of parade. In London, 
heinff friendless and despued on account of their complexion, 
and too many of them being incapable of any useful occu- 
pation, they sink into abject poverty." (See Tribute to the 
Negro, p. 112.) 

8. British colonization of colored people.-~-Ma.ny colored 
persons, embracing slaves and free persons, at the Revolu- 
tionary war, adhered to the British government. These, for 
the most part, settled in Nova Scotia. Some went to Eng- 
land. The rigid climate and the disabilities of color barred 
their prosperity. Those who went to England found no 
genial home in the social relations of England, from which 
they were excluded. Although those in Nova Scotia were 
settled there as a reward for their services by the British 
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government their (,oiidition was laiacrabl Ml Cla Ison 
bt ther to Thomd" Clatk'ion who ms ratri&ted wjth tlia 
matter took OTcr eleven bundled pers. ns. of them to Sierra 
Leone in fifteen vessel'! and torn cd there i e loi y about 
the Tear l^W Others ftom time to time wete sent tl ere 
from Enghnd ind captured slase& -nere added to the 
Lolony Notwithstanding the various v cissitudes of this 
colony Mr T Claik&on in 18-10 speais of it m the tollow 
ing enoouraging terms 

It IB plea&mg however to reflpct that though the 
object of the institution as far as meieantile proht was 
r neerned thus failed the other objects belonging to it 
weie pronoted Schools places of wor hip agnculture 
and the habits of civilized Ife wete estabhshed Sicm 
L t! f now presents itself is the med um of civil 

izat n f Afn a And in this lalt*r point of vi w it is 
th 11 th t asure which has been lost m supporting, it , 
f th 1 t adc, which was the great obst;icle to this 
liz t n b g BOW happily abolished, there is a metrop- 
1 n t g of some hundreds of persons, from which 

m IS th eds of reformation to this injured continent; 
a d wh 1 wh n sown, may be expected to grow fruit 
w th ut t n ption. New schools may be transplanted 
f m th n nto the interior. Teachers, and travelers on 
d ry may be sent from thence to various directions, 

wh my t to it occasionally as to their homes. The 
n t t hi now to travel in safety, may resort to it 
f m p ts. They may see the improvements which 

are going on from time to time. They may send their chil- 
dren to it for education ; and thus it may become the me- 
dium of great intercourse between England and Africa, to 
the benefit of each other." (Clarkson's History of the 
Slave-Trade, pp. 492, 493.) 

After the British philaJithropists had succeeded in abol- 
bhing the slave-trade, and accomplished emancipation in 
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the West Indies, they especialjy turned their attention to 
the condition of Africa, and the relief of those free persons 
of color who remained among the whites. Accordingly, Mr. 
Buxton, in 1839, after due consultation, held a meeting of 
a few friends, consisting of ahout twenty noblemen and 
gentlemen, preparatory to the formation of the "African 
Civilization Society." It was held in Dr. Lnshington'a 
house in London. The following is the memorandum pre- 
pared by Mr. Buston for the meeting r 

"April, 1839. 
"The principle has been sufficiently explained; it is the 
deliverance of Africa, by calling forth ber own resources. 

"In order to do this, we must, 1. Impede the traffic; 
2. Estabhsh commerce; 3. Teach cultivation; 4. Impart 
education. 

"To accomplish the first object, we must increase and 
concentrate our squadron, and make treaties with coast and 
land chief'! 

"To accomplish the second, we must settle factories and 
send out tradmg ships 

" To accomphsh the third, we must obtain by treaty lands 
for culfnation and set on foot a company. 

"To accomplish the fourth we must revive African ins ti 
tutions look out foi black agents etc 

"What then is actuallj io be done now b^ government' 
Increase the squadron obtain Fernando Po prepare and 
instruct embassies — or authonze governors to form trea 
ties, includmg presention of traffic arringements for trade 
grants of Imd By us form a trading company ie\ivo 
the African mstitute (Buxton e Life p 380 ) 

"After all the assistance that could bo obtamed from 
wliiLe agenuis m ordei to promote cnilizition and Chna 
tianity in Africa the mamj,ers of the association declare 
'We want black persons for all conceivible situations from 
the highest to the lowest, m our Alncan colony, and every 
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one ought to be a real Christian ; but a good Providecce 
has prepared these in the West Indies and at Sierra 
Leone.'" (Ibid., p. 383.) 

9. Cdonixat'um. of free people of color in the United States, 
aitd the American Oohnizatwn Society. — The climate of the 
United States, especially the northern states, is not conge- 
nial to the African constitution. Hence, a cUmate further 
south is the object of earnest desire to the colored man. The 
disabilities of color, also, are in the way, and that, too, inde- 
pendently of slaYery, just because black is not white or red. 
This is a fact, known, and read, and felt by all men, both 
black and white, apart from all moral considerations, and 
moral principles and actions. Yet, color of any hue is no 
plea, excuse, or even plausible sophism for injustice or wrong 
of any kind, much less for the master wrong of slavery. 
Equality refers to social as well as political and civil life. 
Social equality must be founded in marriage and the social 
relations growing out of t A d y t t 
of all adults to have o 1 It f th m ii. 
contract, leaving to th th p t tl 
such alliances are not H ly t t k pi 
States very soon. II th w t t 

tween whites and hi k f It y wl 

can force this? Wo Id t I if 

same type with the 1 1 w th ms 1 
most careful observe per th t h 

now, or at any early p d f 

up in the enjoyment fql Ipl wthlt 

persons in the United Stat y m th Eld 

Ireland, Scotland, or G rm y 

There are four ext R 1 wh h a> t 1 m t 

soil, and productions 1 t th 1 1 t 

make of the colored m m Ij Af th ^\ 1 1 d 

Mexico, and South Am 
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Africa kas territory enough to meet the wants of all the 
colored people of the United States. 

The West Indies alone could probably receive them and 
be ample enough. 

And then Mexico, With a colored population, could find 
room for all of them. 

The countries of South America, with its vast savannas, 
has territory enough for all the colored people of the United 
States, ten times told. 

Thus, God has providtd for them ample ground to oc 
cupy, mucli more suitable to thtir constitutions and hahi 
tudcs than the United fetatfs And who, that carefully 
considers the matter, but will come to the conclusion that 
the colored man will (.migrate south, whether the white 
mim will aid him or not' he will seek the warmer climate 
after his emancipation, as opporiunities will offer At 
present, Liberia is the most desirable home for the nolorcd 
freeman. The West Indies, now mostly free, will 'toon 
become a point of great atfaction, as tht white inhabitants 
of these islands will either return to their mother countnes, 
or be amalgamated with the colored. Thus, the great wave 
of colored emigration, already commenced, will set in for 
the south, and will find a safe resting-place there. 

The following appeal of William W. Findlay to the col- 
ored people of Indiana, will soon, in all probability, be the 
general sentiment of the free colored pt,opIe of the United 
8to.ti.s Already this opinion is of considerable strength 
and e\tent but it will doubtkss soon become general. 
This IS in the niturc of things — in the inseparable relation 
of cause and effect This appeal is extracted from the 
Western Chnstian Advocate of April 25 18-19 

"Dear Friends, — The writer being a colored man, it 
may be supposed that he desires the well-being of his race, 
not of a part of the colored race, but of the whole race of 
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Africans, in this land and in Africa. Nor do I consider my- 
self guilty of affectation, when I say, that I ardently desire 
their elevation, and am willing to contribute all I can to 
that end. It has long been an inquiry with me, how can 
our race be elevated? Sow can colored men be made truly 
independent^ After much anxious and painful inquiry, I 
have concluded, that to be truly independent, we must 
enjoy rights and privileges as broad and as liberal as those 
enjoyed by the white citizen of the United States; in other 
words, have the right of electing our law-mahcrs and our 
magistrates; and all the offices of state should be accessible 
to our color ; and not only so, but we should be free to 
mo*e in such circles of society as we may be entitled to by 
our moral worth, character, and talents; and likewise, free 
to form alliance with those classes of society. These, in 
my humble opinion, are the rights and privileges we must 
possess before we can be independent. 

" But now let us inquire in candor, do we as. a people 
enjoy such independence? Do colored men, in the most 
liberal of the northern states, enjoy such independence? 
You all know that they do not. The sad reverse is the 
case. And will the time soon come, in the history of 
American society, when the colored man will be permitted 
to enjoy such independence — independence, not only in civil 
things, but independence in all the more delicate matters 
of social equality? I must honestly confess, I think not. 
And further: I am bold to confess, that any thing short of 
the above- described independence will not satisfy roe ; nor 
should any thing short satisfy the man of an independent 

" But such independence we can not obtain in the United 
States ; therefore, I will seek it outside the United States, 
/ will seek il wh^re I know I can find it, and that is in the 
republic of Liberia, which is the only Christian republic 
where the colored man can find a quiet and secure home. 
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Nor do I act dishonorably, in thus escaping from civil and 
social oppression; for I am only doing what thousands of 
the first and best settlers in the United States did ; and I 
think it an honor to follow their example, in seeking liberty, 
though, like them, I be compelled to seek it in a wilderness! 
And the object of this appeal is, to invite you who love 
true independence, and are willing to endure some toil to 
obtain it, to go with us to that land of liherty, where we 
may likewise aid in the elevation and enlightenment of our 
whole race, which duty is more obligatory on us than upon 
the white race, many of whom are willing to sacrifice their 
lives and property in the work of converting Africa. 

"Some of you may blame us for not staying in this land 
and contending for all the above rights of man. Our an- 
swer to all such complaints is this: we believe that civU 
.■slavery in tliis land will be ahohshed by divine Providence 
without the co-operation of the free colored man; he re- 
quires not our aid in th s ^ k-h an nd will in his own 
way. sweep slavery fr m tl 1 1 1 t n of America. 

But I honestly doubt wh th t s th 11 or order of 
Proridence to grant us perfe t al equal tj u th the white 
race at this time, nor am I d po ed to stn e o quarrel with 
them for this favor, but would follow th example of Abra- 
ham, who disliked the strife that had sprung up between 
him and Lot, and religiously proposed separation as a rem- 
edy for the quarrel, and a means of perpetuating peace; so 
we should separate from the white race, that we may be 
free and they enjoy peace; for, doubtless, God has given 
this land to them. Acting from the above religious and 
honorable views, we confidently expect that God will bless 
us in our movements. 

"It is the design of the writer and some of his friends, 
to go out to Liberia about the month of October or Novem- 
ber next, and it is desirable to have as many emigrants from 
Indiana as we can muster. Liberia holds out many attrac- 
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tions for the man of color, but the greatest is that of liherty 
and independence. Thousands have gone from this iand to 
that, and all who lia\e heen mdustnous ha\e done well 
many of them are becoming wealthj hut what is best thej 
are all free! Come kt us go and cast our lot m with 
them and be free hkew ae If -iny of yo i iiavc heen cher 
ishing the apint of independence ind long for such freedom 
as the free republic ot Liberia ofter^ at d if } ou desire a 
passage to that land just let your wishes be kn wn to the 
Ao-ent of the Amencan Colon zation Soc efy of this state 
Address Kev J Mitchell at Iidanapohs who will be 
pleased to book your name ts n eiDi nnt and procure for 
you a passage out and send you all the intormat n jou 
may want. No time should be lost in no — ct foi 
yourselves, your children and your race 

Wm W FlNDLAY 

"Covinglwi, la., Apnl 6, 1849. 

Indeed, the sentiments entertained by Mr. Findky are 
such as are inevitable, from the facta in the case. Dr. 
Bailey, of the National Era, who has so long stoutly 
opposed the American Colonization Society, positively 
pleads for colonization, or, in otter words, voluntary emi- 
gration — the very thing that all true-minded colonizationisls 
plead for, notwithstanding the vast amount of unmerited 
reproach which has been cast upon them. Mr. Bailey 
justly says: 

"All that we need is faith in God and his wise provi- 
dence. Let us do what we know to be right; do to the 
black man as we would wish to be done by ■ and in the long 
run, good, and nothing but good, must be the result We 
have no doubt but the Creator has ordained kws as well 
for the distribution of men over the face of the earth as 
for their government. Were slavery abolished throughout 
the whole south to-day, by the voluntar> action of thepeo 
pie having the power, those laws would be^in to operate. 
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and different races of men would seek the latStudcs conge- 
nial to their constitutions and habitudes ; so that, in process 
of time, without any yiolent disturbance or compulsory col- 
onization, they who can labor all the year round in a hot 
climate, in latitudes whence the white man must exile him- 
self one-half of every year, would be concentrated about 
the shores of the Gulf of Mexico." (National Era, March 
22, 1849.) 

10 Tlie Inencan, Colon alion Society 
If any mstitut on on the face of the earth could be 
d tr red b\ hard words and ficr e denuncjati n the o\er 
flowina; f unmm.i'Ied hafied and t tal unchantablenLSs 
ticn tie American Coloiizaton &oc ety must long smce 
Hvepersh d In elaborate essajs m public speeches m 
the r oluti ns of CDnventional issLmbles m newspapers 
p nphlet ind common parlance t haa bei,n accuspd con 
demned and then hajig d quartered and burned with the 
most determintd hostility It one thousandth pai t of whtt 
it has been chaTt,ed with is true then it '.hould certainly 
have penahed under the stroln, of justice 

And wh^t does this Society propose to do' Nothing 
(1 e kind reader except t colon /e on thi, (, ast of Africa 
the free c 1 red man of the I nited States ivith the consent 
or at the requ st of those i. Ionized This is the whole 
except tj lid the col led man there to begm the world 
foim a free government, and thus present a model repubhc 
for the benefit of Africa, the colored people of the world, 
and the good of the human race. This is the avowed 
object of the Society, and, certainly, the avowed object of 
the leading men who have conducted its business. 

It will be readily admitt«ij, that some, perhaps many, 
who have engaged in promoting the interests of the Society, 
have been influenced by unworthy motives. Some may 
have been colonizationists, in order to send off the surplus 
free colored persons, so as to strengthen tlie bonds of 
Vol. II.— 5 
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sla^ety Others very imwortliily ti unwiael> have made 
coloniz-ition the condition of emancipation This too is, a 
fm-oni way to do a iiQht thing ind to make colonjaation 
the condition of emancipation is to malie transportation ita 
condition that is it pumshes f he emincip *t«d as the pnce 
of hii freedom with the penalty of hia manslaughtei or 
murder in tic second degree a& in Bntdm or mfb a place 
in the pemtentiar^ is in the United States The present 
plan proposed in Kentuctj though called colomzation is 
not the voluntary colonization of the Colomzation bocietj 
It IS the transportation penalty of Great Bntain imported 
to tins country It if. pumshing innocent men as felons, 
and will never meet with God s hlessing ind if we lead 
right the h tk of Gcds prj*idence Kentucky niH sooner 
be the field of the phguea of tgypt or the destruction of 
Jerusalem than that God wUl permit such unheard of 
mjustict to succeed without the severest judgments of his 
hand The msril s,ense of gjod men m Kentucky will 
neier admit of this lufr^ge on human rghts and surely 
the present Colonization Societj could never allow of such 
a perversion of its fundamental prmi^iphs as to become a 
partner m such wrong 

After all the hard things said alout the Colomzation 
S>ciety It is in a fair way to answer the end of its iiisti 
tufion In 1840 Lieutenant W T F Jackson, if the 
Fnghsh hlockading squadron, writes thus, respecting colo- 
mzatiin in Africa and Liberia: 

Formerh during Governor Turner's time, we held the 
sovereignty from Sierra Leone to Gallinas; but, owing to 
some false economy, we withdrew our protection and lost 
our authority. 1 wonld rather hold up Liberia, as an exam- 
ple to our government, than offer my own remarks; the 
Americans have established a colony, and from that spread 
north and south, from Cape Mount to Cape Palmas, between 
which places slavery is now hardly known. When we look 
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upon this handful of people, unprotected by their own 
government, alone and unaided, and consider what they 
hav« done, I think we may well blush at the futility of our 
own efforts." 

11. The truth is, that the free colored people of the 
United States and of the West Indies are destined, in the 
providence of God, in spite of slavery, to he the harbingers 
of God to the entire colored population of the world 
Tgwigteg will hmhh 
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they made free with as httle delay as the mere alteration of 
constitutions and laws would demand, in order to accom- 
plish the work of general emancipation. 

On December 18, 1814, General Jackson issued, in the 
French language, the following address to the free people 

" Soldiers ! when on the banks of the Mobile I called you 
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to take up arms, inviting you to partake the perils and glory 
of your wliit* fellow-citizens, I espected much from you; 
for I was not ignorant that you possessed qualities most 
formidable to aa invading enemy. I knew with what forti- 
tude you could endure hunger and thirst, and all the 
fatigues of a campaign, I knew well how you loved your 
native country, and that you had, as well as ourselves, to 
defend what man holds most dear — his parente, relations, 
wife, children, and property. You have done more than I 
expected. In addition to the previous qualities 1 before 
kDCW you to possess, I found, moreover, among you a noble 
enthusiasm, which leads to the performance of great things. 

"Soldiers! the President of the United States shall hear 
how praiseworthy was your conduct in the hour of danger; 
and the representatives of the American people will, I doubt 
not, ^ve you the praise your exploits entitle you to. Your 
General anticipates them, m applauding your noble ardor. 

"The enemy approaches; his vessels cover our lakes; 
our brave citizens are united, and all contention has ceased 
among them. Their only dispute is, who shall win the 
prize of valor, or who the most glory — its noblest reward. 

"By order, Thomas Butleb, Aiddecamp." 
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CHAPTER III. 

EFFECTS OK THE MASTERS. 

1 This topic can not perhaps be dismsied withoutgiimg 
great offense yet truth and iight dcmind its consideration 
On thL mist careful eTanimation of this point it will be 
t und that the effcLts of shvcry on the nidstt,rs have bein 

mI and only eyil It oan not be allowed for a moment 
thit the relation of master and sen ant is a no-ht one or 
the pioper fulfaUment of its reciprocal duties sufficient 
for sHverj is no relation established bj God but eiprei-sly 
forbidden and punished b} him and it is a total perversion 

r gross ahnse of tlie lelat on ot master and servant Still 
in regard to a certain class of shveholders who aie not 
such bj choice but nccesaitv the following deckntion of 
Rev Simuel C Wilks ra his sermon on slavery p 34, 
preached m London in 1830 maj not be mapphfable He 
aais The present wrntched condition of all chssea the 
mister as well as the slave in our sidve dependenue", 
shows that the blessing of God has not rested on the 
'ij'tem I imputL nj blame to individuals some I highly 
rpspect otht,rs I pity I would advocate nothing har^ih or 
personal many are not iniolved m slaveholdmg by ■iny act 
of their own, it was. their patnraony, and they gne^e over 
its evils, and would willingly diminish them; but the system 
is too direful to be dealt with tenderly; it is incurable; it 
must be esleiminated." 

The effects of slavery have always been injurious to those 
who practice it. It is so opposed to the nature of man, 
which can not bear, without great moral injury, tho exercise 
of absolute power or absolute subjection. Man can not with 
safety be the depository of despotic power over individuals, 
especially over those of the other sex, if protected by no 
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li6s of Batural dflettioti Th im-esf-ant ind mhuimn cruel 
ties practiced in the system tf slavery necesBanly tend to 
harden the human heart agaiBst the tender feehnga of 
humanity m the propnetors ol slices in their children in 
the overseers m the slaves thiinselves and in all who 
habitually see these cnieltieb Now the eradication the 
diminution oi weaki,ning of compassion tenderness and 
liumamty is a great depravation of heart and must be fol 
kwed by a grc it depravation of manners And measures 
nh ch lead to such depravation of heart and morals can not 
but he eitiemcly hurtful The fatihtus also to low tices 
which absolute power bestow: it is not m the unregenerate 
nature of man to reust "Vi hatever then may be tin: eflect 
on Jidmduals the communitv m all slavtholdmg stat^t is 
stamped with moral peculiarities of the most odious char 
acter the direct and ine* itabk result of the institution 

2. The testimony of the best witnesses might be multiphed 
to almost any extent, in proof of the deepest degeneracy of 
morals among masters, in all slaveholding countries. We 
will adduce a few of these testimonies, out of the great 
number that could be produced. 

The synod of South Carolina and Georgia, in the year 
1833, draws the following hideous picture of the maral in- 
fluence of slavery on the masters, " The influence of the 
negroes upon the moral and religious interests of the whites 
is destructive in the estreme. We can not go into special 
detail. It is imnecessary. We make an appeal to universal 
experience. We are chained to a putrid carcass. It sickens 
and destroys us. We have a millstone hanging about the 
neck of our society, to sink us deep in the sea of vice. Our 
children are corrupting from their infancy, nor can we pre- 
vent it. Many an anxious parent, lite the missionary in 
foreign lands, wishes that his children could he brought 
beyond the reach of the corrupting influence of the depraved 
heathen. Nor is this influence confined to mere childhood 
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If that were all, it would be tremendous. But it follows 
into youth, into manhood, and into old age. And when wc 
directly come mto contact with their depravity in the nidn 
agcment of them then i ime tcmplations and pro\oi,ations 
and tnals that unsear habli, Grace onU can enable us to 
endure In all our intercourse with them we arc under 
^oing a process if intellectiial and moril deterioration and 
it requires almu=t superhuman effort to maintain a hi^h 
standuijj eitht,r for intelligence or piety 

Those tnly who ha\e tliL. management of servants, 
know what the hardening effict of it is upon the r own feel 
^njs toward them There is no necessity to dwell on this 
po nt as all owners and managers fully understand it He 
who commences to manage them with tenderness and with 
a willin:;net,a to faior them m every way must he watchful 
otherwise he wdl settle down m tiidifferenee if not seierity 

Who would credit it, that in these days of revival -ind 

fl h p VB 
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ing from an entire state bi,} ond the Potomac to the Sabme 
river, and from the Atlantic to the Ohio, there are, to the 
best of our knowledge, not twelve men exclusively devoted 
to the religious inslruction of the negroes. As to the min- 
isters of their own color, they are destitute, infinitely, both 
in point of numbers and qualifications, to say nothing of the 
fact that such a ministrv is looked tipon with distrust, and 
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discountenanced. But do not the negroes have access to 
the Gospel through the stated ministry of the whites? 
No. , . . We venture the assertion, that if we take the 
whole numher of ministers in the slaveholding states, but 
a very small portion pay any attention to them. . . . The 
negroes have no regular and efficient ministry ; as a matter 
of course, ko chdhches ; neither is there sufficient room in 
their white churches for their accommodation. We know 
of hut Jtie churches in the slaveholding states built expressly 
for their use . . . We may now inquire if they enjoy 
the pnvdege of the Gospel in private, in their own houses, 
01 on their own plantation? Again we return a negative 
answer They have no Bibles to read at their own fireside ; 
they have no family altars; and, when in affliction and sick- 
ness, or death, they have no minister to address to them the 
consolation of the Gospel, nor to hury them with solemn 
and appropriate services." 

The remarks of Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, 
are valuable as the testimony of a slaveholder. He says : 
" The whole commerce between master and slave is a per- 
petual exercise of the most boisterous passions; the most 
unremitting despotism on the one part, and degrading sub- 
mission on the other. Our children see this, and learn to 
imitate it ; for man is an imitative animal. If a parent had 
no other motive, either in his own philanthropy or his self- 
love, for restraining the intemperance of passion toward his 
slave, it should always be a sufficient one that his child is 
present. But generally it is not sufficient. The parent 
storms ; the child looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, 
puts on the airs in the circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose 
rein to his worst passions, and thus nursed, and educated, 
and daily exercised in tyranny, can not but he stamped by 
it with odious peculiarities." 

3. Slavery is the parent of idleness to the slaveholder and 
his family. The slaves are the servile class whose business 
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it IS to do all till, labor and consequently to ex mpt the 
masters ftom iii'inual work Hence as labor is confined 
principally to the slaves it becomes disgractfu] to work In 
a country filli d with shici labor belongs to them only and 
a white man is despised in proportion as he ij plies himself 
to it. The consequence is that some will nearly starve 
others will betake themselves to the most disi ont,st means 
to obtain a livelihood Hence also indolenot. and in i^er 
sion to work aro necessinlj engendered m. youth sunounded 
by a sen-ile class who are mt^aged m these pursuits And 
even when parents are diipo ed tj raise their children to 
industry, they find it in all cases very difBcult, and in most 
cases totally impracticable. Children very soon learn that 
work is the business of slaves, and that for free people to 
labor is disgraceful. Idleness and an aversion to labor fol- 
low, insepamhly, the holders of slaves. 

4. Prodigality is another effect of slavery. Either accus- 
tomed to derive much pfitfmthtlfl t 
least calculating on th I I Jd h ^ rally b 
wanting in economy, a d w t f 1 th tl Th 
the history of slavery 11 unt dm II ag 
More bankruptcy and qddttp Id th 
West Indies than in any th p t t th Bnt h d mini 
And it is notorious, that h f ti h b ft 
ciisily made, in the s th t t th b k pt j d 
prodigal expenditures h f d d j thing to h 
found in the free states 

5. Slavery debilitate th f t t f 1 h Id 
Idleness leads to this Eai d 1 ix irj d h 1 1 t th body 
and the mind, and this process of debility is producing in 
every successive geneiatinn a people more feeble than their 
predecessors. While slavery violates the plan of Heaven, 
by dooming some to excessno toil, and releases or debars 
others from health} labor, it reduces the exempt class to 
debility, sickness, and premature death. 
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6 Pnde anil lnu;?ht ness in the Didsters art inion^ the 
natun! prfductions ot ^Uveiy This is thp tendency in all 
who lie m power wealth or station considered aa above 
their fell jw men But it is pecidiarly true in regard to 
slaveholders The reison is the following and the pioofs 
of it Tie found in the actiiil workings of slayerj The 
slue IS phced in i rehtive dtgradation to the mi'.ter far 
below what any other ch«s of men not slaves are placed 
in reference to others H nee the pnde of elevation on 
the part of the mister is ptoportionally incteased And 
the hanghtmesB of the mastei tt the '.h\e expresses itself 
m a great yanety of ways The very tmrnes given to the 
slaves frequently utter this truth The terms of disrespect, 
such ^<i feUou^ doja teich the contempt of the masters 
towird them Ihen treatment in all the socnl relatons of 
life ^o to the same pomt And tvere we to jin e specimens 
of the actual expri'iuns of pnde haughtiness di',dain etc 
on the part of the masters tcward the slaves we could fill 
volumes With the details The same pnde ol the slwe 
holders manifests itself to all non '.laveh jlders who labor 
lor their living and who are called m the st>le of slaie 
holders white slaves mean whites and such other 
designati ms as show the temper of the man posi-essing 
absolute power 

1 But the despotism or tjrannj ot slaierj is one of the 
most stnking charactenitics of tht, system Indeed after 
the first theft or robbery committed on the slaics by the 
master when he obtams his slates -whether bj puichase or 
r&-eiimu as heir the stolen propcrtj despotism n the hrst 
and leading element m the chaiacter of the slaveholder 
The slave is one who is entirely in the power of his master 
The master is one who has absclute oontioi oier the life, 
libertj and the best inleresfa of the '-lave for the slave 
laws that seem to protect the Jiies and propert) of the slaves 
are, m most cases, perfect nullities. The Jaw which rejects 



the testimony of slaves, properly nullifiea all laws protecting 
the life and persons of tlie slaves. And, as despotism 
enters largely into the original elements of slavehoMing. so 
the system generates it in all its ramifications, to an enor- 
mous extent. 

The love of power is one of the strongest passions of the 
human breast; and the more nearly that power approaches 
to absolute despotism, the more it is desired and enjoyed. 
It has been remarked by Tacitus, one of the most shrewd 
observers of human nature, that there is nothing so sweet 
to the human heart as the gratification which arises from 
the consciousness of having the life of a fellow-creature at 
one's disposal. And power, in the hands of men, is in no 
case so much subject to abuse as in its exercise over thdr 
own species ; a circumstance which forms no small argument 
against slavery. Take an example: When an ordinance 
was enacted at the Cape of Good Hope, permitting slaves 
(o redeem themselves, a Mr. Cloete, a landholder near 
Cape Town, was violently declaiming against this ordmance, 
when a gentleman said to him: "But if any of your slaves 
obtain the means of paying you the full market price for 
their freedom, are you not sufficiently compensated?" 
"No," said the slave owner, "for their mere laior I may 
be compensated , but what wdl compensate for the depriva- 
tion of the power I ha\ e over them — the power not merely 
of a master, but of an owrur '" Man is al^o a tyiant, it is, 
true, to the mfenor animals, but, unrestrained by law, he 
becomes a wolf to man. and, under the mfluence of violent 
passions, liable to be excited by the most tnflmg circum 
stances, is not to be intrusted with power over the liberty 
and life, the sou] and body, the hippmess or misery of his 
fellow- man. 

8. Another result from slavery is licentiousness among 
tiie masters. 
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encourag d or rew rded and jounf, female shves flic 
fruils of sulK damning idmixtuies a e 1 Id at lery h gh 
prices by their owners They ar purchased w th gr at 
read ness bj tin, slave traders and "Jold at enormous pric s 
in the fir south to the ibandoned white bichelor'; Mho 
abound in this couDfri 

9 The licentiousness of shve couutnei, his become noto 
nous Without exception the abommif ons of slavery m 
this one puint aJone are suflicient to stamp it with the 
greate t smful cnminality th^t can be conceived It it 
however an unpleasant taf^k e en to refer to such wicked 
ness We will just make a tew quotati us from the pul 
liahed st itementa concerning the licentiousness of slavery in 
the West India Islands The entire identit} m all matenal 
respects between the state of things in the West Indies 
and this countrv is so complete that i description of tl e 
one IS a descnpl on of the f ther 

Edwards m his historj of the West Indies (book iv 
chap I ) says Concubinagt, is pra(,ticed by white men of 
all ranks or conditions, the fact is too notorious to be con- 
cealed or controverted." Dr. Williamson, (vol. i, p. 49,) 
an apologist for slavery, declares; "And the truth requires 
that it should not be concealed, the whites follow the same 
habits, on many occasions, to a greater extent." Mr. Stew- 
art, (Past and Present State of Jamaica, p. l^S,) after 
stating that " the most gross and open licentiousness pre- 
vails among all ranks of the whites," declares additionally, 
"every unmarried white man, and of every class, has hia 
black or brown mistress, with whom he lives openly." 

The Rev. Mr. Bickell observes, (West Indies As They 
Are. pp. 104, lOS :) " It is a well-known and notorious fact, 
that very few of the white men in the West Indies marry, 
except a few professional men, and some few merchants in 
the towns, and here and there in the country a proprietor 
or lai^e attorney. Most of the merchants and shopkeepers 
Vol. II. — 6 
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io tlie towns, and the whole of the deputy planters [over- 
seers] in all parts of the country, have what is called a 
housekeeper, who is their concuhine or mistress, and is 
generally a free woman of color; but the book-keepers, 
who are too poor and too dependenf to have any kind of 
establishment, generally take some mulatto or black female 
slave from the estate where they are employed, or live in a 
more general state of licentiousness. This is so very com- 
mon a vice, and so far from being accounted scandalous, 
that it is looked upon by every person as a matter of course ; 
and if a newly-married young man happens to have brought 
a few moral or religious ideas with him from Great Britain, 
he is soon deprived of them by taunt or ridicule, and is in 
a short time unblushingly amalgamated into the common 
mass of hardened and barefaced licentiousness." (See 
Godwin's Lectures on Slavery, p. 68.) 

The annual profits to proprietors in England, from estates 
in Jamaica, arose in part from the prostitution of the ne- 
gresses to the book-keepers, mechanics, etc. The following 
is a specimen of the accounts rendered to the home propri- 
etors: "Hire of Gracey, a mulatto, to Mr. , at £50 

per annum ;" " Hire of Anne Clarke, a mulatto, to Mr. — — ', 
at £1& per annum;" "Hire of Catharine St<wart to Mr. 
— — , from 5th of June to Dec. 31, at £20 per annum." 
(See Antislavery Reporter, vol. v, p. 11.) 

The licentiousness of Jamaica, in the reign of slavery, 
almost exceeds belief. Here is a part of the testimony of 
Mr. Baillie, before the committee of Parliament, replete 
with information. "Does not much licentious intercourse 
take place between the white classes and the slave popula- 
tion, whether black or colored? I do not consider that 
there is any licentious connection between them, if I may 
be permitted to put this construction upon it : white people 
'n the habit of having a woman living with them, and. 
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wife do in this country (England)— kept mistresses they are 
called; but as to any Tiolation of decency, I have not 
aeen it. Can you name any overseer, driver, or other per- 
son in authority, who does not keep a mistress ? I can not." 
(See second Letter from Legion, p. 33.) 

"It [slavery] produces general licentiousness among the 
slaves. Marriage, as a civil ordinance, they can not enjoy. 
Our laws do not recognize this relation as existing among 
them; and, of course, do not enforce, by any sanction, the 
observance of its duties. Indeed, till slavery waxeth old 
and tecdeth to decay, there can not be any legal recognition 
of the marriage rit«, or the enforcement of the consequent 
duties; for all regulations on this subject would limit the 
master's absolute right of property in his slaves. In his 
disposal of them, be would no longer be at liberty to con- 
sult merely his own interest. He could no longer separate 
the wife and husband to suit the convenience of the pur- 
chaser, no matter bow advantageous might be the terms 
offered. And as the wife and husband do not always 
belong to the same owner, and are not often wanted by the 
same purchaser, their duties to each other would thus, if 
enforced by law, frequently conflict with the interesta of 
the master. Hence, all the marriage that could ever be 
allowed to them would be a mere contract, voidable at the 
master's pleasure. Their present quasi marriages are just 
such contracts, and are continually thus voided. They are, 
in this way, brought to consider the matrimonial engage- 
ment as a thing not binding, and they act accordingly. 
Many of them are united without even the sham and force- 
less ceremony which is sometimes used. They, to use 
their own phraseology, 'take up with each other,' and live 
together, as long as it suits their mutual convenience or 
inclination. This wretched system of concubinage inevita- 
bly produces revolting licentiousness." (Address of Synod 
of Kentucky, pp. 13, 14.) 
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10. One undeniable effect of the licentiousness of the 
white slaveholders, is the amalgamation ot the whites with 
the blacks. According to the laws of slavery, both ancient 
and modem, the child must follow the condition of the 
mother; so that if the mother be a slave, her offepring must 
also be slaves. But if the contrary were true, and children 
would follow the condition of the father, a large portion of 
those who are now slaves, under the operation of such a 
law, would become free ; and in a few generations all mould 
be free, provided no new cargoes of slaves would be smug- 
gled from Africa. A mixture of color is rapidly increasing 
by means of illicit connections, much more so than by 
lawful marriage. Were the slaves freed, they would improve 
in moral ind religious principles 
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amalgamation is gomg on with great rapidity. In slave 
states where the colored people are few and the whitea nu- 
merous, very few slave children can claim persons of color 
for their fathers. For instance, it is positively affirmed, or, 
rather, it is a matter of fact, that in Kentucky and Missouri 
most of the colored children are the offspring of while 
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fathers; the children, in most cases, beitifr a medium color 
between the white father and the colored mother. 

11. The truth is, slavery is a great system of amalgama- 
tion, and masters often enslave their own children and other 
near relatives. 

The following advertisements, mere specimens ont of 
thousands, are the testimonials to this, and their own pens, 
and mouths, and public manifestoes undeniably declare this ; 

" One hundred dollars reward will be given for the appre- 
hension of my negro, Edmund Kenney, ahas Roberts. He 
has straight hair, and a complexion so nearly white that a 
stranger would suppose there was no Afncan blood m him 
He is BO very artful that m his language it is hkely hi, will 
deceive those who might suspect hira He was with my 
boy Dick a short time since m Norfolk and offered him for 
sale, and was apprehended but es'-aped under the pretense 
of being a white man Andebbon Kawlbh 

Dm tonville Post office 

"January 6 183? 

" One hundred dolUrs rmard — R-m awaj from James 
Huyhart, Pant, Kentuckv the mulalto boy Norhan aged 
about fifteen jears a very bright mulatto and would be 
taken for a wh te bov if not cl cly eximiDLd his hair is 
black and stra ^^ht 

"August 4 183t) 

" Absconded from the subscriber her negro man John 
He has a very I ijht complextcn prominent nose etc 

W J SiNGLAIa 

Anotber advertisement says. Sam calls himselt Sam 
Pettjgrew; light sandy hair, blue eyes, rwrf^ complexion; 
be is so white as easily to pass for a white man." 

The following is a case exemplifying the abomination 
brought to view here : 

" On our arrival, Mr. W. purchased a farm, five or sis 
6* 
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miles from the city, [St. Louis.] He had no family, but 
made a housekeeper of one of his female slaves. Poor 
Cynthia ! I knew her well. She was a quadroon, and one 
of the most beautiful women I ever saw. She was a ivativo 
of St. Louis, and bore an irreproachable character for virtue 
and propriety of conduct. Mr. W. bought her for the New 
Orleans market, and took her down with him on one of the 
trips I made with him Never shall I fnrget the circum- 
stances of that voyage On thefitst night that we were oa 
board the steamboat, he directed me to put her mto a state- 
room he had provided for her, J,pirt from the other slaves 
1 had seen too much ol the woikiii^s of slavery not to 
know what this raednt I d,(,;,ordingly watched him mto 
the state room, and listened to hear what passed between 
them I heard him make his base ofler«, and her reject 
them He told her that it she would accept his \de piopo- 
sals, he \sould take her back -nith him to St Louis, and 
estabhah hei as his housekeeper, on his tarm, but if she 
persisted m rejecting them, he would slU her as a held hand, 
on the worst plantation on the m ei Neither threats nor 
bribes prevuled, hi^ever, and he retired, disappointed of 
his prey i'hc ne\t mormng poor C^nthii told me what 
had passed, and bewailed her sad fate with floods of tears. 
I comforted and encouraged her all I could ; but I foresaw 
but too well what the result must be. Without entering 
into any further particulars, suffice it to say that W. per- 
formed his part of the contract at that time. He took her 
back to St. Louis, established her as his mistress and house- 
keeper at his farm, and before I left had two children by 
her. But mark the end ! Since I have been at the north, 
I have been credibly informed that W. has been married, 
and, as a previous measure, sold poor Cynthia and her four 
children— -she having had two more since I came away — 
into hopeless bondage." (Narrative of the Life of William 
W. Brown, pp. 45, 46.) 
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tious in the preserration of domestic peace. Various fami- 
lies and- individuals of different feelings are crowded together, 
so as to produce fierce contention. This disturbs the peace 
of the master's own family. Again : as slaves consider tbem- 
seives working for others, they seldom do their 'work prop- 
erly. This proTokes the masters and overseers to acts of 
severity and even cruelty. The slaves, too, when they can, 
very often indulge in falsehood, treachery, dishonesty, lewd- 
ness; and theff conversation, in the hearing of the master's 
children, is of the most vitiating description, calculated to 
pollute the minds of young persons, whether male or female. 
The vices of the slaves, as well as their corrupting conver- 
sation and low ideas are cilculated to interfere with the 
peace of the families as well as to affect them in other 
respects injun uslj And the frequent floggings, or various 
modes of pumshmeat form no very pleasant family incidents 
in the boaoms of famdies or in reach of them in the negro 
quarters and kitchens 

The practice of skvery according to law tends to destroy 
natural affection and eien to brutalize the feelings of 
human nature As all children bom of female slaves are 
themiehes slaves it is no uncommon thing for fathers to 
sell their own children, to be slaves for perpetual generations, 
and theietore subject to the whole system of misery which 
belongs tj a state of la ry F r a man to sell the 
children of another n s me p ts, worse than to sell 
his own yet there a um t n of horror peculiar to 

eai-h of them To 11 th 1 Id i of another appears 
moie fiendish, because that a e the seller has no moral 
nght of property in th ch Id , but n the other case tha 
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father has a certain right of property in his own child, till 
it arrives at the age of twentj-one. In the case of a man 
selling his own children, he acts the most bruti h b t th 
man who sells the child of another, acts th m t fi d 1 

That parents keep in slavery their own ch Id n a d 11 
them, the proofs are strong, and the iastanc mmim rabl 
It is pretty well ascertained that the descendants f at 1 ast 
one of the Presidents of the United States an la 
We ■will content ourselves now by adducing the testimony 
of Miss A. E. Grimke, of South Carolina, in her address to 
the Christian women of the south. She asks : " Were the 
female slaves of the south sold by their fathers? How 
shall I answer this question ? Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands never were. Their fathers newer have received the 
poor compensation of silver or gold for the tears and toils, 
the suffering and anguish, and hopeless bondage of tlieir 
daughters. They labor day by day, and year by year, side 
by side, in the same field, if haply their daughters are per- 
mitted to remain on the same plantation with tbem, instead 
of being — as they often are — separated from their parents 
and sold into distant states, never again to meet on earth. 
But do the fathers of the south ever sell their daughters f My 
heart bleeds, and my hand trembles, as I write the awful af- 
firmative. Yes I The fathers of thi Ch t Id ften sell 
their daughters, not as Jewish par t d d t b tl e wives 
and daughters-in-law of the men wh bjthmbttobe 
the abject slaves of petty tyrants a d rr p bl masters. 
Is it not so, my friends ? I leave 1 1 ur w andor to 
corroborate my assertion. 

"In 1834 a man who had resided three years in New 
York, and bore a good character, was taken out of his bed 
at midnight, and, with his wife and son, carried back into 
slavery by his own comdn. 

"In the same year a white man, of Newbem, North 
Carolina, carried his four dave ehildreti to New Orleans, by 
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way of New Yort, having sold his wife, their mother, to a 
New Orleans trader, three years hcfore. 

" In the same year a man by the name of Phillips was 
taken up in New York, by a 'speculator,' to whom he had 
been sold by his father, and carried to Virginia as a slave. 
Many honorahle names might be mentioned in connection 
with such facts." (Antislavery Eecord, i, 29.) 

A dbtinguished Methodist clergyman, a native of the 
south, who exercised his pastoral functions long in Kentucky 
and Tennessee — but for the twenty-eight years last past of 
Illinois — on a visit a few years ago to Burlington, Iowa, fell 
into conversation with a very intelligent and pious lady, for- 
merly from one of the most wealthy districts of Kentucky. 
The lady lamented the disadvantages of her new home for 
■want of domestic aid in doing her work. The preacher 
remarked to her that times had very much changed in Ken- 
tucky since they left there— now over some twenty years 
ago — that in consequence of the forbidden connections of 
white husbands with the slaves, the hves of the slaveholders' 
wives were embittered; and confusion reigned in the fami- 
lies, owing to the unnatural alliances, eventuating in white 
brothers and sisters mingling with colored brothers and sis- 
ters, whose future lot was that of slavery. The lady could 
hardly credit the narrative. The preacher requested her, 
that, as she was soon to visit her friends in Kentucky, she 
might inquire of her former sisters in the Church, and ladies 
of her acquaintance, and !eam for herself the truth of his 
statements, which he had learned on a recent visit to Ken- 
tucky. The lady paid her visit, instituted her inquiries, and 
learned to her sorrow the truth of what she had been in- 
formed. The result was, that she joyously thanked God 
for her deliverance from the domestic erils of slavery, and 
very contentedly hore the inconveniences of her situation in a 
new free state, released, as she was, from the domestic broils 
and disturbances of slavery. 
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Miss Martineau, in her Views of Slavery and Emancipa- 
tion, p. 46, gives the following description, true, without 
doubt, of the cares of a slaveholder's wife of a certain class: 

" But the wives of slaveholders are, as they and their 
husbands declare, as much slaves as their negroes. If they, 
will not have every thing to go to rack and ruin around 
them, they must superintend every household operation, 
front the cellar to the garret; for there is nothing that 
slaves can do well. While the slaves are perpetually at 
one's heels, lolling against the bedposts before one rises in 
the morning, standing behind the chmrs, leaning on the 
sofa, officiously undertaking and invariably spoiling every 
thing that one had rather do for one's self, the smallest 
possible amount of real service is performed. The lady of 
the house carries her huge bunch of keys — for every con- 
sumable thing must be locked up — and has to give out, on 
incessant requests, whatever is wanted for the household. 
She is forever superintending and trying to keep things 
straight, without the slightest hope of attaining any thmg 
like leisure and comfort. 

"What is there in retinue, in the reputation of ease and 
luxury, which can compensate her for toUs and cares of this 
nature? How much happier must be the lot of a village 
milliner, or of the artisan's wife, who sweeps her own floor 
and cooks her husband's dinner, than that of the planter's 
lady, with twenty slaves to wait upon her — her sons migra^ 
ting, because work is out of the question, and they have not 
the means to buy estates — and her daughters, with no better 
prospect of marrying, as she has done, to toil as she does! 

"Some few of these ladies are among the strongest-minded 
and most remarkable women I have ever known. There 
are great drawbacks, as will be seen hereafter; but their 
mental vigor is occasionally proportioned to their responsi- 
bility. Women who have (o rule over a barbarous society — 
small though it be — to make and enforce laws, provide for 



all the physical wants, and regulate the entire habits of a 
numher of persons who can in no respect take care of them- 
selves— it must be str n^ i d strongly disciplined, if they 
in any degree discharge thi^ duty. Those who shrink from 
it hecome, perhaps, the weakest women I have any where 
seen — selfishly timid humbly dependent, languid in hody, 
and with minds of no reach at all. These two extremes are 
found in the slate states m the most striking opposition. 
It ia worthy of note that I never found these women strong 
enough voluntarily to brave the woes of life, in the presence 
of slavery, nor any woman weak enough to estimate the 
vices of the system each knowing, prior to experience, 
■what those woes and iicL'i are." {Miss Martineau's Views 
of Slavery, p. 46.) 

A k nd si e master n o c of the Carol nas had a 
large f m Iv of an s colo s — me nslaved s me free 
One ol the sla es was hia U o te dangl t r She grew up 
beautif 1 elegant and mu h a compl hed Dy ng he 
w lied h s 1 e her b other to pro de for her h nd omely 
a d make he f ee But 1 er broth r w s a sUve master 
and 1 e was a la e He kept and debauci ed 1 er It 
w uld be uqI wful eve to speak of such th nt,s were t 
rut takmg the part of tj'Tants to conceal them. At the end 
of four or five years he got tired of hor; and tJiat notorious 
slave-dealer, Woolfolk, coming down to collect a drove, he 
sold his sister to him. ' There is her cottage,' said he to 
Woolfolk; 'she is a violent woman. I don't like to go near 
her; go and carry her off by yourself.' Woolfolk strode 
into the cottage, told her the fact, and ordered her to pre- 
pare. She was dreadfully agitated. He urged her to 
hasten. She rose and said, 'White man, I don't believe 
you. I don't believe that my brother would thus sell me 
and his children. I will not believe, unless he come him- 
self.' Woolfolk coolly went and required her brother's 
presence. The seducer, the tyrant came, and, standing at 
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the door, confirmed the slave-dealer's report. ' And is it 
true? and have you indeed sold me?' she exclaimed. 'Is it 
really possihle? Look at this child! Don't you see in 
every feature the lineaments of its father ? Don't you 
know that your blood flows in its veins? Have you — have 
you sold me?' The terrible fact was rep at d by h mas- 
ter. ' These children,' she said, with a e only half 
articulate, 'never shall be slaves.' 'Ne n nd ab t 
that,' said Woolfolk; 'go and get ready. I hall n!} w t 
a few minutes longer.' Sbe retired with h 1 dd The 

two white men continued alone. They naited, bhe re- 
turned not. They grew tired of waiting, and followed her 
to her chamber. There they found their victims beyond 
the reach of human wickedness, bedded in their blood." 
(See Anfislavery Record, vol. i, p. 159.) 

"I have been told of a young physician, who went into 
the far southern states to settle, and there became in love 
with a very handsome and modest girl, who lived at service. 
He married her; and about a year after that event a gentle- 
man called at the house, and announced himself as Mi'. 

J y, of Mobile. He said to Dr. W., ' Sir, I have a 

trifling affair of business to settle with you. You have 
married a slave of mine.' The young physician resented 
this laiiguage, for he had not entertained the slightest sus- 
picion that the girl had any other than white ancestors since 
the Flood. But Mr. J. furnished proofs of his claim; and 
Dr. W. knew very well, that the laws of the country would 
uphold him in it. After considerable discussion the best 
bargain he could make was, either to pay eight hundred 
dollars, or have his wife put up at auction. He consented 
to the first alternative, and his unwelcome visitor departed. 
When he had gone. Dr. W. told his wife what liad hap- 
pened. The poor woman burst into tears, and said, that, 
aa Mr. J. was Iter own fatlter, she had hoped, that when he 
heard she had found an lionorable protector, he would have 
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left her in peace." {Antislavery Catechism, by Mrs. Child, 
pp. 16, 1'7.) 

13. There is a recklessness manifest in the slaveholding 
spirit among the higher classes of society. Indeed, it fre- 
quently runs info downright ruffianism. It tramples on the 
decenc es and propr et ps of hfe xm heck d hy on derat ons 
of stat on characte law nat o al hono and the 1 ke t ay 
noth g of the pr nc pJes of rel gion or the d ctates of con 
sc ence In tl e n t nal Leg Utu e th sp nt has shown 
ittelf so frequently and so stnkingly as to throw ff ill 
cons derations for character the hono of the c u try or 
even tJ e common decenc e of c hze 1 1 fe In state Jeg 
islatu es the same outbre-ika ha e been eq ally d ^ aceful 
Tl e pr ctice of duel ng w th all its vie ous and birbarous 
accompamments and onseq enoes s a favor te re ort e pe 
c all} among sla ehulde s The follow ng a spec men of 
ruff an and barbarous conduct fuel as the most savige acts 
of heathen am ind I iman depravitj n any dge can scarcely 
eq al The followjn^ regulatons f a d el between two 
southern hwyers p bl led n the liorth Carolina Stand 
ard of August 30 183 

The follow ng cond t ons were proposed by Alexander 
K. M Clung, of Eaj mond, m the state ol Mississippi, to H. 
C. Stewart, as the laws to govern a duel they were to fight 
near Vicksburg : 

"Article 1. The parties shall meet opposite Vicksburg, 
in the state of Eouisiana, on Thursday, the 29th inst,, pre- 
cisely at four o'cloct, P. M. Agreed to. 

"■2. The weapons to be used by each shall weigh one 
pound, two and a half ounces, measuring sixteen inches and 
a half in length, including the handle, and one inch and 
three-eighths in breadth. Agreed to 

"3. Both kniies shall be sharp on one edge, and on 
the back shall be sharp only one inch at the point. 
Agreed to. 

Vol. ii,— 7 
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"i. Eacli partj shall stand at the d alancc of egiit 
feet from the othet tdl the w rd i given Agreed t 

"5. Ihe second ot each party shdJI ihiow ip with t 
silver dollar on the f,round forthewotd and tn o best out 
of three shall win the word Agreed to 

"6. After the word is gnin cither party may tale 
what advantage he an with his knife hut on throning lus 
knife at the ther shall be shot down by the sei-ond of h a 
opponent Agreed to 

"7. Eaoh party shill be stripped entirely naked except 
one pair of hnen pantaloons one pair of socks and hoots 
or pun ps as the party please Acceicd to 

"8. The wnst ot the left aim ot each party shall be 
tied tigit to his left thigh ind a trsng cord shall be fas 
tened around his left arm -it the elh w and then around hi'- 
body. Rejected 

"9. After the word is gnen each party shall be allowed 
to advance or recede as 1 e please* over the space of 
twentj anes ot ground til death ensues to cne of tie 
parties Agreed to — the parties to be placed in tht center 
of the space 

"10 fhe w id shall be given by the winn r of the 
same, in ti.e following manner namely Gentlemen are 
you ready ' Eai^h party shall then answer I am The 
second giimg the word shall then distinctlj coiumand 
' Strike Agreed to 

"If eithei partj hall violate tie e rules upon beng 
notified by the second of either party he may be liable to be 
shot down instantly As established u. age points out the 
duty of both parties therefore notification is consdered 
unnecessarj (See American Slaviry p 185 ) 

Cock-fighting, too, with all il^ demoralizing connections, 
is also a favorite sport of slaveholders, as well as of others 
of a like spirit; and horse-racing is a passion among the 
dignitaries of the south, which is followed with groat ardor. 
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It is true, there are some in the north who follow the same 
barharous vices ; but the number is small, and they are 
greatly aided or encouraged by the countenance and visita- 
tion of the southern sons of chivalry. 

Not that slaveholders are naturally worse than other men, 
nor are tliey an\ better but arb trarj powei ha& wrought 
in them its propei work and poisoned the r better nature 
The idleness c ntempt of hbor nen&uality .ind cruelty 
engendered by tl e habit of mat n^^ men and w men ■« om 
without pay and punLihmg them if they refuse prepares 
the human heart f r the demir \ z ng and barbarous customs 
of duclm^ horse lacing and cook fighting 

14 The brutal outrages of n asters to each otlier can 
only be accoimted for that sla\eholdmg leads those who 
are engaged in it to such overt acts Shieholdor^ e\er 
cismg from childhood irresp nsibk powers o^er human 
bemgs, become, in a great measure, unfitted for self control, 
in then- intercourse with each other. Tempers unaccus- 
tomed to restraint, in reference to slaves, will not be well 
controlled toward equals. The state of society in slave 
states producing duels, open murders, so that the murderers 
are lauded as honorable men, is nearly allied in spirit with 
the treatment toward slaves. When slaveholders are in the 
habit of caning, stabbing, and shooting each other, to an 
extent not found in the free states, we must criminate the 
slave system as the cause. It is allowed, that cases of 
great atrocity occur in the free states; hut they are neither 
so numerous nor so flagrant as those which occur among 
slaveholders Besides, the laws in the free states axe, as a 
general thing, fmthfully executed against such crimes; 
whereas, the contrary is the case in the slave states. Pub- 
lic opinion, too, in the free states, raises its voice against 
such crimes and in support of the laws which punish them; 
whereas, public opinion, in the slave states, is either feeble 
or powerless, so that the guilty go unpunished. Innumerable 
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p ojfa uoulil b(, addu'-ed fiim the public prnts of the 
ccunfry proun^ without gainsajin^j that the 1 regoing 
view of this matter it no mare than the truth Seieiil 
wnters have already j,nea ample specimens if these enor 
mities and jet the public newspapert. jie themselves the 
beaiera of testimonici on these points which no one can 
t,aiDsaj who lb acqudmted witt their contents (Set, Amer 
lean Slavery As It Is pp 187 210 and Lewis Tappans 
Address to Noa Slaveholders pp l** 16 for m ich matter 
on this topic and the southern papers pais i ) 

15. The bad effects of slavery are man test on all who 
administer the system It has a rea t n whicK suffers 
neither the sla e owner nor h s wh te d ] ndents to escape 
with impunity. Such is the constitution of things, that we 
can not inflict an injury without suffering from it ourselves. 
In doing good we receive good; but he who does wrong to 
his fellow-creatures does also a great wrong to his own soul. 
The oppressor is, in reality, in a worse condition than the op- 
pressed. If we consider the case of those who administer 
this system, the scenes to which they have been famiUarized 
from their infancy, the habits which they have formed, the 
prejudices which they have acquired, and the ineiitable ten- 
dency of the unlimited power to corrupt the human heart, 
the slaveholders are as much the object of pity, in a moral 
sense, as the slaves themselves. Perhaps it is in its deprav- 
ing influence on the moral sense of both slave and master 
that slavery is most deplorable. Brutal cruelty may be a 
rare and transient mischief; but the degradation of soul is 
uniTersal. 

Who, indeed, with a knowledge of the human heart, 
could consider the peculiar character of modem slavery, 
independently of the facts in its practical workings, but 
must come to the conclusion, that its influence on the moral 
character is most pernicious and demoralizing ? To have an 
absolute possession of human beings — to work them, punish 



them, dispose of tliem as the owner pleases — to have them 
trembUng at his frown, crouching beneath his authority, 
subservient to his wishes — is more than human nature can 
endure, without serious injury. It must minister to some 
of the worst passions of human nature, as selfishness, pride, 
haughtiness, revenge, and a spirit of dominafjon whicli will 
cot brook restraint. Jlifeither Howard, Wilberforce, Wesley, 
nor any saint on earth can be trusted, under such circum- 
stances, without receiving damage — much less the great 
crowd of slaveholders, many of whom are greatly deficient 
in moral principles, education, and the decencies of cultiva- 
ted society. 

And in relation to the facts, or acts of cruelty or op- 
pression, they are not insulated and detached facts, affecting 
only the individuals who were engaged in the cruelties they 
involved. They would not be at all important in this view; 
for mere acts of atrocity, affecting only the characters of 
the perpetrators, might be found in anj other community 
But they are facts such as to be most mtimately connected 
with the general character and temper which shvtry never 
fails to create. They are the most horrible proofs not of 
the guilt of this or that individual, but of the moral effect 
of slavery — of the exercise of despotic power in coi rupling 
and degrading the mind of the ownei and tliui insuring 
the misery, degradation, and oppression of the slave &li 
very first produces horrid passions in the mind of the mas 
ter, and, hence, these passions inflict the greatest cruelties 
on the slave. Its road, indeed, leads te phy-ical miaerj 
but it is through moral guilt, and atrocity and barbinty of 
the worst kind, that it travels thither. 

"While on the Alabama circuit I spent the Sabbith with 
an old circuit preacher, who was also a doctor Imng near 
'the Horse-shoe,' celebrated as General Jackson'! battle 
ground. On Monday morning early he was reading Pope's 
Messiah to me, when his wife called him out I glanced 
7* 
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my eye out of the window, and saw a slave-nian standing 
by, and they consulting over him. Presently the doctor 
took a raw-hide from under his coat, and began to cut up 
the haJf-naked back of the slave, I saw six or seven inches 
of the skin turn up perfectly white at every stroke, till the 
whole back was red with gore. The lacerated man cried 
out some at first; but at every blow the doctor cried, 
'Won't ye hush? won't ye hush?' till the slave finally 
stood still and groaned. As soon as he had done, the doctor 
came in, panting, almost out of breath, and, addressing me, 
said, 'Won't you go to prayer with us, sir?' I fell on my 
knees and prayed, but what I s^d I knew uot. When I 
came out, the poor creature had crept up and knelt by the 
door, during prayer; and his back was a gore of blund 
quite to his heels." (Rev. J. Roucher ) 

16. The effects of slavery on the female character pre- 
sent, in a striking manner, its lamentable tendency to 
harden the heart and to suppress the benevolent feelings. 
The charities of our nature are enthroned in the heart of 
woman A kind and tender-hearted compassion is identified 
with her character Such is woman in tvery dime and nf 
e\ery color Mr Pirk the Afnoin tra\elpr v.as fiequentlj 
mdehted to the humane sympiti ies of ne^io females 1 r 
food shelter and every hosp talitj But nothin^^ cjb with 
stand the hdrdnning influen es of sUvtrj 'Wt di n t 
winder that men lose ill fi'tlm^ and become hy degrees 
accustomed to the cruelties ff slavery though when it 
first they behtld the misenes of the enslaved they were 
homfled But we aie ■-hocked when feniiles are rendeied 
so totally mdiffertnt throu^^h habit to the suSenngs of 
their "ilaves as not only to ht, reconciled t them but to 
take an acfiie part in their mfliction Mr Stewart — Pist 
and Present State of Jamaica pp 111 172 — remarks m 
regard to slavtrv n Jaraiici and tie remark will apply 
with equal truth to ttie United States, that "it unfortunately 



heart, that the ivonian accustomed to the exercise of seTSr- 
ity soon loses all the natural softness of her sex." 

The following fact, stated upon the unquestionable eyi- 
dence of Captdn W. F. Owen, of the British navy, will be 
an appropriate illustration of this subject: 

"When his Majesty's ships, the Leven and Barraconta, 
employed in surveying the coasts of Africa were at Mozam- 
bique m 18^3 the officers weie introduced to his family; 
and it was an opinion agieed m by aU that Donna Sophia 
d'Almejdra was the most siipenor woman they had seen, 
from the time the} had left England Captam Owen, the 
leader of tins expedition expressing to feenoi d'Almeydra 
his dptestation of sla\ery the Senor replied You will not 
be long heie before you cinii:;e your sentiments. Look at 
my Sophia thert, Bcfort, she would mirrj me she made 
me promise thit I should gne up the shue trade. When 
we first settled at Mozambique she was contmually interced- 
ing for the --lues and she constantly wept when I pun- 
ished them; p.nd now she n among the slaves from morning 
to night. She regnlates the whole of my slave establish- 
ment. She inquires into every ofteney committed by them, 
pronounces sentence upon the offender, and stands by and 
sees him punished." (London Antislavery Eeporter, vol. ii. 
No. 8, for January, 1828, pp. 171, 172.) 

A bruta.1 depravity of character is, indeed, inseparable 
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from slavery; and this depravity is frequently urged as an 
apology for the cruelty of the masters. But the evils in 
both cases are principally to be ascribed to the system; and 
they form an irresistible argument for its destruction. Men, 
in a state of slavery, in general, are effectually acted upon 
by fear only; and masters can not, as a general thing, 
manage slaves without being changed into tyrants. When, 
at a distance, we look at the cruelties of slavery, we are 
shocked at the brutality of the oppressor; but we may 
forget how large a share of that brutality is to be ascribed 
to the system. Many of the individuals now engaged in 
the practice of slavery were, before they entered it, aa 
humane and kind-hearted as those who held their conduct 
in abhorrence. Kero wept, when first called upon to put 
his hand to the warrant of death. 

17. We will here give some testimonies to the evil effects 
of the system of slavery on the moral character of those 
who administer it. The number of these is legion. We 
must content ourselves with a few. 

Mr. Fearon, in his Sketches of America, pp. 378, 379, 

d 1 th t th -a t f la ry tl Umt d States 

h TO t bl ff t th t 1 h t It 

Ij b t 1 th d f th th ra a d w t 

nhbtt II ddthtnfh 

and rr 1 1 li g tl ii^h t th U d unp pt hly 

contributes tc the existence of that ^reat difiet ,nce which 
there exists between theory and practice," 

The testimony of Jefferson, on this subject, has already 
been adduced. 

Mr. Stewart — Past and Present State of Jamaica, p. 
170 — says; "Wherever slavery exists, there must be many 
things attending it unfavorable to the improvement of the 
minds and manners of the people; arbitrary habits are 
acquired ; irritation and violent passions are engendered, 
partly, indeed, hy the perverseness of the slaves; and the 
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leLlmg'. aie giaUualij bliinted by the constant e 
a tou unrestrained power, and the scenes to whicli it is 
LOnfmually giving birtb. Human nature is shaped and 
governed bj the force of early habits and of example. The 
\Liy children, in some families, are so used to see or hear 
the negro servants whipped for the offenses they commit, 
that it becomes a sort of amusement to them." 

Bishop Smith, of Kentucky, who is intimately acquainted 
with the state, and a competent and impartial witness, in 
his testimony concerning homicides, speaks thus of the influ- 
ence of slavery as an exciting cause of homicides and other 

Are not some of the direct mfluences of a system, [sla- 
erj ] the existence of which amoi^ us can ne\er be suffi- 
Liently deplored discoverable in these affriys' Are not 
our joun^ men more heid^ violent and imperious, in 
irnsequence of their eaily habits of command' And are 
not our taverns and fiber public places of resort much 
more crowded with an inflammable material than if young 
men were brought up in the staid and frugal habils of 
those who dre constraned to earn their bread by the w at 
ot fheir blow' Is not intemperance m e al 

mne inflammatorj' more pugnacious where a f n d 
sup rijnty ol gentlemanly character is felt in con qu n e 
of exemption from severe manual labor' Is th e e r 
sfdbbing where there is not idleness and strong dnnk? . 
Has not a pubhc sentiment which we hear charac- 
terized as smgularlv high minded and honorable and sensi- 
tivclj alne to every affront nhcther real or imaginary, but 
which stranger'; denominate rough and ftrocious, much to 
do in provoking these as aults ind then in applauding 
instead of pun shing the offender ' (bee American Sla- 
>eiy pp 204 206 ) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE NON-SLAVEHOLDERS ( 



1 Ihe non iln eholdcrs m the slave states, partalte 
greatly ot the evil eftecfs of shieij m a great variety of 
views Different from the slaveholders m rank wealth 
and associations ttev I'an not find equalitj among the own 
era of slavts Unaccustomed to labor and unacquainted 
with the mechan cal arts to a greit degree they ire pwirly 
pro\idpd for B\ their po'iition in society they are iirlually 
shut out fiom political < fetC! of profit honor and trust 
Their deticiency in education too is a serious barner against 
them ■ftt Will survey the pnncipal matters m whiLh their 
great disad* intages will appear 

2 Slavery mites hbjr disr putahle in the slave states 
The reault of tin*, is to impoverish the white non slave 
holders by deteinng them from work We will see this 
verj clearly by quoting the sentiments of slaveholders on 
this subject 

Our slave population is decidedly preferable as an 
orderly and laboring class to i northern lahonng class 
that have ju'it learning enough, to mike thim wondrous 
vi\ e and mate them the most dmgerou'. ths to well 
regulated hberty under tbe sun (Rii,hmond "\ ugmia 
Enquirer ) 

We beliHve the servitudi, which prevails in the south far 
preferable to that of the itortk or m Europe Slavery will 
esist in all communities There is a class which maj he 
noDiimll\ free but thev will he virtually ilaues (Missis 
sippim July 6 lb38) 

Those who depend on their d il^ labor for their daily 
K lbs stencc can nev ei entei into pol i cal affairs thej never 
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do, nevor will, never can." (B. W. Leigh in Virginia Con- 
vention, 1820.) 

All society settles down into a claBsification of capital 
ibta and laborers The former will oun the latter either 
colkctiiely through the government oi jndmdually in a 
staU. of domestic servitude is esisti in the southim states 

f this confedeiacT If iabohers ever obtain the politi:,al 
J jiver of a country it is in fict m. a state of revolution 
I h capitalists nortli of Ma.'.on and Di\on 3 line have pre 

sely the same mtereat in the hbor of the country that the 
npitahsts of Enghnd have in their hbor Hence it is 
that they must have a strong federal government [!] to con- 
trol the labor of the nation. But it is precbely the reverse 
with us. We have already not only a right to the proceeds 
of our laborers, but vte owv a dasa of laiorera thpmsclves 
But let me say to gentlemen who tep esent the ^reit class 
of capitalists in the north beware that you do not dnve us 
into a separate system for if yf i do is certain as fl e 
decrees of Heaven, jou Vi 11 be ompelled to appeal to the 
sword to maintain yoursehd t hon£ It may not coi e in 
your day; but your children s chddren wall be covered with 
the blood of domestic factions and a plundering mob eon 
tending for power and conquest (Mr Pickens of South 
Carolina, in Congress, ''1st January 1836 ) 

" In the very nature of things there must be classes of 
persons to discharge all the different ofiioes of society from 
the highest to the lowest Some of tl ese offices are re 
garded as degraded, although they raust and will be [ er 
formed. Hence those manifest iorms of dependent servi 
tudc which produce a sense of supenonty n the misters or 
employers, and of infenonty on tl e j art of the servants 
Where these offices are performed by ma he s of ike political 
commMnity, a DANCBROia blbme-st is obviously introduced 
into the body politic. Hence the alarmmg tenden y to 
violate the rights of property by agtj,ian legisldton which 
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is beginning to be njanifest in tbe older staiet, where uni- 
versal suPFRAGB prevails without boxevih. sl^veby. 

"In a, word, tbe institution of domestic slavery super- 

OTHEK APPENDAGSS OF A HBRBDITABr STSTEM OP GOVERN- 
MENT." (Gov. M'Duffie'a Message to tbe South Carolina 
Legislature, 1836.) 

"We regard slavebt as fAe most safe and stable basts for 
free institutions in the world. It is impossible with us, that 
the conflict can take place between labor and capital, which 
makes it so difficult to establish and maintain free institu- 
tions io all wealthy and highly-civilized nations where such 
institutions do not exist. Every plantation ia a little com- 
munity with the master at its bead, who concentrates in 
himself the united interests of capital and labor, of which 
he is the common representative." (Mr Calhoun, of South 
Carolina, in the United States Senate, Jan. 10, 1840.) 

"We of the south have cause now, and shall soon have 
greater, (o congratulate ourselves on the existence of a 
population among us which excludes the populace which 
in effect rules some of our northern neighbors, and is 
rapidly gaining strength wherever slavery does not exist — a 
populace made up of the dregs of Europe, and the most 
worthless portion of the native population." (Richmond 
Whig, 1887.) 

"Would you do a benefit to tbe horse or the ox by giving 
him a cultivated understanding — a fine feeling ? So far as 
the MERE LABORER has the pride, the knowledge, or the 
aspiration of a freeman, he is unfitted for his situation. If 
there are sordid, servile, laborious offices to be performed, 
is it not better that there should be sordid, servile, laborious 
beings to perform them ? 

"Odium has been cast upon our le^slation on account 
of its forbidding the elements of education being commu- 
nicated to siaves. But, in truth, what injury is done them 
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by this? He who leorJcs during ilw day loiih Ms hands, 
does not read in the inten-als of leisure for his amusement, 
th mp m t f h m d th pt y 

ra ly to d th b g j d d f (Ch 1 

] Hp fSothC 1 SthmLtraryM 

g ) 

I th any th th p in pi dp f th 

tl p rty— th gr t der oc t hbl t h b 

] fly caU d— wh 1 h Id 1 t d t fy rs 1 

witl th t H y t d \ p bl g d d 

h fpmwhhh tdtl yH 

ymyfadlf dl f d andlltl 

bhJ f th ty f N w 1; k th t pt d 

d p d f hhl d h h t 1 t d 

th ty ts If d th gh th t b th m 1 

mtpl mhfl tlLttl 

■^h t tJ tl I p pi f d m y d 

touhdfmpbl m Thfit tmth 

dm p rt t us t f tl t 1 qual t d 

1 >1 ght t Ih ty f rj h b O 

II [] d bt will t p t i m dfy th 

dt /orBtthptfdm yt 

1 ml h pt ns will 1h — o 11 

tl rthmdm t— t tmlitlgtl 
ty ifj- ( m y qui Th d n, t 

th d t f th d ght f m J tl d t 

tlfls dlhdbdthth td 

t f th d right f 1, n^ (Ch 11 II p 

t in 1840) 

G tl m w t d t d t th bl k p p 1 1 

thtfiymyht wftb inth pi T\ 

h tl d tg bl k (T — tl } 

be t d t t rs 1 th m wh 1 p tl 

wtfth bw dpythmb dpdt d 

t b f f I! to k p t tl d f 
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them in employment, come up to the polls and change the 
destiny of the country. 

"How improved will he our condition when we have 
such white negroes as perform the servile lahors of Europe, 
of Old England, and he would add now of New Mngland, 
when our body servants, and our cart-drivers, and our 
street-sweepers, are white negroes instead of hlack? Where 
will be the independence, the proud spirit, and the chivalry 
of Kentuckians then?" (R, Wickliffe, of Kentucky, in 
Louisville Advertiser.) 

3. Slave labor tends to drive the non-slaveholding whites 
from the slave countries, or to degrade them toward the 
condition of slaves. The following is from the pen of a 
Virginian : 

"Being bom in 1801, in the valley of Virginia, and 
having resided here to this day, as may be expected, I have 
seen some of the workings of slavery. The valley has good 
land in it; some of whiuh lies along the streams of water 
while other portions ot liea\y hmestone sod generally 
compose the middle part of the valley In addition to 
these lands there are others of a thin gravelly niture g n 
erally ranging nearest the mountuns The entire valley 11 
and has hpen settled for a number of years already, but at 
what date the slaves were brought m I hav <■ no knowledge 
They were heie at my earliest recollection, when they were 
but few, but then numhT has been constantly and '.teadily 
increasing tn this time Then the owners of them were 
also few, and each owned, perhaps, on an average, two, 
three, four, or six sUies Alongside ol the slaveholders 
were living eight or ten times thtir number who did not 
own any slaves generally holding small farms of one hun 
died, one hundred and tiftj, or two hundred acres But 
through some cause, which one can better imagine than 
tell, the most of these persons, living contiguous to their 
black neighbor'!, sold their lands to the slueholders and 
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have gone to tbe west to find homes more congenial to 
their wishes and interests. Thus it has come about that, in 
some places, four, five, or six free soil farms were smelted 
info one slave farm; and where the smeltiDg could not he 
effected, a slave-owner has made himself proprietor of so 
many detached farms. In this way, slavery in general has 
been getting the ascendency in the possession of the lands, 
while the white man, who would not involve himself in 
negro servitude, has, as already stated, gone to some west- 
ern state; while, perhaps, two-thirds of the residue of that 
class yet here are the occupants of the pooier lands which 
have been mentioned, when, at the same time, in three or 
more (.ounlies of the valley, seven-tenths of the voters are 
non -slaveholders. But tbe time is coming- when these, too, 
must leave our valley, as the farms they own are generaUy 
small, their families lai^e, and, of course, without sufficient 
employment Their slave neighbors, who own the larger 
and most productive tracts of land, will not give them, em- 
ployment, having slaves to do their work; and, therefore, 
being thus, situated, necessity — not choice, as we all love 
home — will force them to seek a country of strangers for 
future homes. Thus slavery, like a huge serpent, is creep- 
ing on in our valley, and will finally blight the whole of it. 
It has increased, perhaps, fifty or one hundred fold during 
my time, and has done its work of monopoly in more than 
one way. 

"There was a time when our young men here could get 
employment on farms at pleasure, and receive good prices. 
I recollect, when but a boy, that my brother, then a young 
man, got wages from fifteen to twenty dollars per month. 
The last two years of his service m that way he got twenty 
dollars per month, and then married the old farmer's 
daughter, which at once made him heir to the stock; but, 
had the old man been a slaveholder, he would hardly have 
been willing for Sant to marry his daughter, for the good 
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reason that Lis quiililies would never hu-a developed them- 
selves to the old gentleman. But a series of labor on the 
farm brought them to light, niid the result was not a bad 
one. But where is the man in our valley now that can get 
half that sum as wages for the same seiTice? Ah! those 
days and those wages are gone by, and, I fear, will never 
return for our young men. And why? Slavery is doing 
the labor on the rich lands of the vailey, and the sturdy 
)cung frpe white min miiht, njw learn a tradp contrary to 
hii wishes r le-»Te the country and his. fneod"! and go 
where the stiength of hia bod} and bent of h s mmd niij 
find emjliymcnt more cf ngenial to his h ilth ind whch 
mij suit h m best Blessed thnce blessed be the memory 
of those wise and gtfd men ■nh in the formatifn of th s 
vast republic secured some portions of it from the turse 
of slavery where the young ,ind enterprising men of Vir 
t, nia may find an asylum They love Virginia its moun 
tins and diles and Mncerely regiet to ieaie her but 
slavprj driVLS them and thry mu'it go Peice \e to the 
ashes of their sires, whom they leave behind them, sleepmg 
beneath the soil now trampled by the slave, while the chil- 
dren, the offspring of their affection, are seeking a refuge in 
other countries, where slavery can not oppress them. 

"The Governor of our state, [Virginia,] in his recent mes- 
sage has missed it vastly, when he says: 'The moral ne- 
cessity for the emigration of no inconaderable portion of our 
laboring white population is occasioned by the free blacks 
of the state.' Ah, Billy, this will not do. It certainly is n 
very iniionsiderable number of our good, honest white men 
who leave this portion of our country through the influence 
of free black labor, and its low wages. We have as little 
relish for free blacks among us, as your honorable self, 
but we pray you, charge not this moral evil to the very least 
of its causes. Slavery, slavery does this work. Slaves 
owned here, and the thousand and one hired here from 



eastern Vir^nia annually, at a price lower than the white 
man can work for^ — this has caused, and always -will cause, 
the emigration from this section ; and if from here the emi- 
gration is caused in this way, how much more terrible must 
he the effect on that portion of the state where the excess 
of slaves is such that labor can not be produced sufficient 
to keep them employed ; so much so, that swarms of them 
are hired out m other sections annually ! How many of the 
farms in the vaJley now work from ten, twenty, sixty, to a 
hundred or more slayes! These take just that amount of 
labor from the free but poor white men, who must depend 
upon that kind of labor U> make their living. The result is 
obvious. Tlie land is liold by but a small portion of white 
citizens, )'et working many hands, [slaves;] consequently, 
the profit arising from products of the earth is, in this way, 
tlirown into the Imnds of the few whites, and they and their 
families made very rich. The abominable system of black 
slavery does this; for, were it not for this, these rich land- 
holders would be bound to sell some of their lands, or let 
tenanis or renters farm it, and thus divide the spoils. Now, 
then, let this thing grow and spi'ead over our entire nation, 
and the poor white people of this country would be in a. 
worse condition than the paupers of Europe. 

"We say, again, blessed be the memories of those wor- 
thies who secured to us better tilings, by fixing a limit to 
the slave power in the country they then possessed ; and we 
fondly hope that our present rulers will effect like favors for 
future generations, in that territory which has lately been 
added to our large domain. This certainly is of the most 
■weighty importance, as the evils of slavery are inevitable, 
the slaveholder himself will, in most instances, confess; yet, 
like the drunkard, indulge in it (o the very brink of destruc- 
tion. He lives in ease and comfort, and sometimes in ex- 
travagance; makes money by slave labor and slave traffic; 
and in the latter way of making money, he would like to 
8* 
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have the whole world to be his market, and thus finally 
depopulate the earth of her white inhabitants, if he could 
hut he the last one to ride out on the back of a slave ; so 
completely is he infatuated witi it, and so unmanned witliin 
himself as to move about in the general wreck of its perni- 
cious effects, without attempting to stay its progress in the 
least. Who, then, must save [if saved at all] from the ruin 
of slavery. New Mexico and California? The west and tte 
nortli must do it. This lies particularly heavy and important 
as a duty on western members in Congress, to reciprocate 
to others what they now enjoy through favors bestowed on 
them by good men in former days, of a like nature. Wbat 
would be the condition of the western states now, had not 
Mr. Jefferson and other worthies of the south and nortli 
stayed slavery at the Ohio river ? Let them think of this, 
and go and do likewise. 

"Southern men who would like to see bounds set to 
slave territory, can do nothing to effect it. ITiey scarcely 
dare open their lips to say a word favorable to it, as the 
abuse would be bitter; yet there are none who know and feel 
the evil effects of slavery better than they do. They also 
fear, that to abolish slavery in the south, and have the blacks 
as free as white men are, mingled and mixed in one com- 
munity, would be worse than slavery itself. But many 
believe here, that if slavery were not allowed to spread over 
more territory than it now has, God, in his wise providence, 
would, perhaps, in his own appointed time, make a way pos- 
sible for the final emancipation of the blacks. It is true, in 
many instances, the slave is cruelly treated, and shamefully 
bound down to ignorance; nor is his condition at all likely 
to be made better while in servitude, only where his master 
lives properly under the influence of the Gospel of Christ; 
then better things are sometimes seen. The slaves generally 
in the valley are well fed and clothed ; and, so far, their 
condition is not bad. But the great evil of them is felt by 
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the poorer class of wkite people, in the way already stated, 
and in petty ttefts, of which most of the hlacks are guilty. 
Put slavery, then, ia the best form you can, and it is an 
abominable thing; and the people of the United States can 
never be considered a happy and great people, in the true 
sense of the word, while t^exe things reoiain among them. 
Turn it which way you will, and it remains black ; and the 
white people that dabble with it, will not fail to find them- 
selves smutted by it How, then, shall this st^n be ob- 
tterated from our otherwise happy nation, and who shall 
he be that may accomplish this thing?" (J. H. Steffy, Dec. 
22, 1848, in the National Era, January 11, 1849.) 

4. The principal political offices are filled by slaveholders. 
Of this we have already given sufficient proof elsewhere. 
We now barely add the conclusion of Mr. Stefiy's letter 
quoted above ; 

"Another idea, founded on fact, may be noticed here. 
In several counties, where seven or eight-tenths of the 
voters are without slaves, there are very few instances where 
civil offices are held by any of them; perhaps there may be 
a small number of magistrates who do not hold slaves. 
Several reasons may be assigned for this. Slavery has got 
such undoubted preponderance in these things, that both 
classes seem to think that the slaveholder alone should hold 
these stations. He has such a habit of domineering and 
ruling, that he seeks every opportunity to work himself into 
power, which he generally accomplishes by making those 
his friends already in power, and these then unitedly, by 
ciaft wotkin^j on the Lredulity of the unsuspecting laboring 
white man — whc e he has dny thmg to "say to it — ^his designs 
become iccomph bed while on the othei hand, the la- 
boier seldom leeks an offlte belieiiog it useless, from the 
persuasion thit he can not obtain it in which his friends 
concur from the notion they have of sla^e pieponderance. 
Thus cnil officer ha\e become somewhat hereditary with 
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slaveholders, and I verily believe ever will be so, where 
slaveholders and non-slaveholders live together in one com- 
munity. The man of slaves will tear rule. In his social in- 
tercourse, he there, too, is one-sided. The laboring white man 
has no pleasures in his house and family for him. In short, 
tlic two classes can not properly live in the same community ; 
they should and must be separate. But if the laws of our 
land do not effect this separation, by setting limits for 
slavery, then, without a shadow of doubt, it will spread to 
the remotest parts of our land ; and then every white man 
must either become a slaveholder or a vassal to slave- 
holders; and, finally, the black and white, in a smelted 
[mised in blood] form, occupy this vast and rich territory. 
More than one slaveholder actually believes this. May God, 
in his infinite mercy, avert it ! Slavery is an evil in itself, 
and every one must see its evil and wicked consequences. 
How, then, can a true patriot give his aid to extend it one 
mile further on our continent; but how much less the be- 
liever in Christ? J. H, Stbffy. 

"December 22, 1848." 

5. Slavery is extremely injurious to the general interests 
of white aon- slaveholders. We quote on this the well- 
sustained argument of S. 8. Nicholson, of Kentucky, who is 
well acquainted with this subject; 

" It is well known, that a majority of the slaveholders are 
opposed to the importation of more slaves. How, then, do 
the members of the last Legislature expect to be sustained 
in this new policy? Is it by reason of their supposed 
influence over the poorer class of men, who are not slave- 
owners, most of whom, have no prospect of becoming so, 
none of whom have any personal interest ia maintaining 
slavery, and who constitute four-fifths of the voters of the 
state? There must be some plausibility in the argument 
which goes to show that slavery is beneficial to the owners 
of rich lands, who are also the most esolusivo owners of 



slaves, or so many respectable and intelligent men would not 
avow that opinion. But, what is the coiirse of reasoning by 
which it is expected to prove to the great laboring class, 
who own no slaves, but do their own work in tilling the 
thinner and less productive lands, that their interests are 
promoted, that they are benefited by the system? Ken- 
tucky has been trying the experiment for between sixty and 
seventy years, and thus far the direct benefits of slavery — 
if there be such — have never yet reached the poor -lands. 
We need no further experimenting, to prove that those 
benefits never will reach them. All know that negro slavery 
d d and th p 
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system was beneficial to that class of our population. There 
are, perhaps, more rich men in Kentucky, in proportion to 
white population, than there are in Ohio. One of the evils 
of the system is to accumulate too much wealth in few 
hands, and the rich part of our population may be conceded 
to be in a sufficiently-prosperous condition. But the rich 
are a very lean minority of the population of any country. 
They are so few m number, that with no propriety can the 
fundamental institutions of society be adjusted with a pecu- 
liar view, much less with an exclusive eye to theh interests. 
The great interest to he attended to, not to the exclusion of 
others, however, but that which is most entitled to respect- 
ful consideration, is the interest of the laboring masses — of 
those who constitute four-fifths if not five-sixths of our 
white population. Let it be shown how slavery benefits 
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ttem ; what interest they have in the perpetuation of slavery 
and the increase of slaves in our state. It is precisely in its 
evil operations on them, by its destructive influence on their 
best interests, that the system produces most of its perni- 
cious effects on the well-being of the whole state. , 

"They are mostly small farmers, remote from market. 
The mechanic arts and manufactures are hut httle pursued 
among them. They have not been reared to such pursuits, 
and do not voluntarily fall mto them. The institution of 
slavery keeps mechanics and manufacturers from coming to 
the state and settling among them. That is what they want. 
Agricultural labor is overstocked. They want an indus- 
trious, consuming population near them, which they can 
have the benefit of feeding, and which can teach them the 
mechanic arts. The labor of one producer can feed himself 
and five or six others. All producers and no consumers can 
never constitute a prosperous community. They especially 
need the facilities for educating their children and teaching 
their sons good trades. They can not give all their sons 
farms; but they know that if they can make them good 
mechanics, they will make them independent. How does 
the large slaveholder of an adjacent county aid or assist 
that class of our community ? He raises his own provisions, 
and is a competitor in the market with his surplus. He 
grows his own wool and flax, weaves and makes up his own 
coarser clothing, imports his furniture and finer clothing, 
ready-made, from a free state, and encourages no mechanic 
but the blacksmith and the house builder, and that because 
he can not import a ready-made house, and because he can 
not send to a free state to have his wagon mended or his 
horse shod. Nor is this state of things at all likely to 
improve, but it is every day getting worse. It is an 
undoubted fact, that forty years ago there were more tats, 
shoes, boots, saddles, and various articles of furniture, man- 
nfactuied in Kentucky than there are at this day. 
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"The great mass of every community is, always has been, 
and always will be, poor. In other words, the great major- 
itj must alw-iys be made up of those wht are not and ne^ er 
can be slaveholders Htnce the nLi,i.ssity of constantly 
keepinjj m *it.w the mterests of this ^rcatt.r mais in every 
discussion of ne^ro slaver; Let it be shown how or m 
wh*t way it is that they are benefited by the system 
Directly it can not be for it does not reach them So long 
as the Bouttem states afford better markets for siavts than 
even the neh lands of Kentuckp it is in \ain to expect 
that siavts will be generally wned by the small propnttors 
f our thm lands If theie be collateral benefits tj the 
!aas let them be shown 1 ou miy relj upon the sym 
pithiea and the supposed sense of justn,e of this great 
majority to suffer and endure the sjstem as it is But 
when J ou venture upon a newcouise of measures to spttad 
and perpetuate it then surely jou leJj loo mueh on the 
f,ullbi]itj of the masses if you do not show htw they are 
t be benehted You must sati fv them by f intmg to 
th comparative superior prosperitj of the slaie states over 
the free In what parti ulars wiO j ou bad this supenonty ' 
In commerce in manufacturee in mcchamc aits in indi 
vidurtl or public enterprise in r ad and canals m arts in 
learning in common schools for the pool or in tjie general 
diffusion of the common elements of education or wdl it 
be in the proper appreciati n of the working man and of 
all indistnal pursmts' 6 one of these — no not one of 
them — furnishes the means of an illustration in fnor of the 
skve system hut a h and all of them tell a tale the other 
way whieh mu t arry un ntrolUhle convieti n to eiery 
p rr man s mind that th y t m of slaverj is not good f r 
him." (8. S. H^ h 1 n n I uisviJle Journal of March 7, 
1840, and quot d n Nat nal Era, March 19, 1849.) 

6. The edu at n t t! f e white people in the slave 
states, too, is most injui-jously affected by slavery. On this 
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we will barely adduce the testimony of Mr. Nicholson 
quoted above. What he says in the conclusion of his letter, 
respecting Kentucky, v.i\\ apply equally well to other slaye 
states 

"Kentucky has recently declared, with unprecedented 
unanimity at the polls that she will be taxed for the sup 
port of a systJ'in of common ichools Hei Legislature will 
pass law after law m obedienoe to this mandate But still 
she will have no common schools The poor man will still 
be without the ficilitj of giving the elements of a plain 
education to his children We haie not the teachers for 
the schools, but, ahoie all, we have not the men to put the 
sthools in operation and supervise thtm vvlien started 
LouisviUe has the honor of being the first city in the west 
to start a system of common schools. This was done under 
the influence and guidance of New England men — it has 
been kept up for twenty years under their superintendence; 
it is so extended that it is annually imparting its benefits to 
some four thousand children. Not a hundred votes could 
be obtained in the city for its abolition Yet it i"* the firm 
conviction of one who his h en intimately icquainttd viith 
it for ten years that if the northern men among us were 
to withdraw fr jm it their grat utous supervi i n and care 
it would in a very few years die out f u anition and 
neglect It IS one of those small kind f pibhc concerns 
wlich our Virginft i-tock Iia\e not been tioincd to in eatly 
life and therefore deem beneitii their attentior This is 
but one of the many lUust^rations if the erroneous structure 
of sjciety where negro slavery is part of the structure 
The r ch are not brought into suffi lenth neir contact with 
poor men to feel their dependence on them or ekcit sufh 
ciently ictiv s^ mpathy for them The general policy of all 
the sliie states is to let e^ery man do for himself and to 
take care of himself there aie no c,en nl provisions m aid 
of tht n asbPs— nofl ma; to cj.11 forth ind comline th ir 



small means for even their own general benefit. Nearly all 
local and public trusts are conducted in the most slothful 
and slovenly manner. Roads, bridges, and public edifices, 
all speak in most intelligible, and unmistakable language. 
The most casual observer and inattentive traveler can not 
cross the line from a slave state into a free state, without at 
once being struck with the contrast in all the elements of 
visible prosperity. It is the contrast between sloth and 
premature decay, and all the active bustle of ttriving in- 
dustry and rapid improvement in all the elements of a 
state's well-being and prosperity. Ask the cause of the 
contrast, and there is one uniform, invariable answer, from 
all men of intelligence, 'that it is to be found in the system 
of negro slavery.' " 

"i. The following picture of the ignorance, degradation, 
and poverty of non -slaveholders, is from the pen of Mr. 
Vaughan, a native of South Carolina, a devoted friend to 
liberty and to man. What be says respecting the Sand- 
hillers of the Carolinas, will apply to non-slaveholders gen- 
erally in ail slave countries : 

"The Sufferers; or, Sand-kUlers.—We find in the Win- 
yan Intelligencer, published at Georgetown, South Carolina, 
the following notice : 

" ' The poor laborers on Black river, and in that neigh- 
borhood, are in a state of starvation, many of them being 
without com or meal, and none of them having meat. The 
occasion calls for the aid of the charitable, and efforts will 
be made to obtain relief for them.' 

"Who are these 'poor laborers?' 

"There is a class of poor whites in the Carolinas, and 
most of the southern states, peculiar in character, and un- 
known generally to the country. They are called Sand- 
hillers. They are so called because they cluster together in 
the poorest regions, and there live by hunting, fishing, ris- 
ing a little stock, making tar and charcoal, and attf;nding to 
\ ui.. 1].— 9 
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poultry. They are very ignorant. Not one out of fifty can 
read or write, and, what is worse, they cliange not as time 
winnows down the old and supplies their places with the 
young. As is the sire, so is the sou, 

" And these Sand-hillers are as peculiar in dress and looks 
as thi.y an, m chtracter lou know tl im whtne^er you 
see them The} are marktd la inj crowd Dressed a! 
wajs m the plamcst homes^piiii home made and widelj cut 
often without shoes but when using them wnarng the 
coarsest kind with sloin-hed hats of cheacesttesturL having 
no Hood m their cheeks their eyes black and their hair 
lank they are as distinct a lace as the Indian In some 
lespi-cts they are net unlke them They lo^e to roam the 
Woods and be free there to get together for froho or fun 
to fish and hunt to chase wild cattle but here the simi 
lantj ends for they are wanting in pcrsonil danng and in 
that energy of character which makes a man We do not 
kn w one of them who eve gained station n =ocietj or 
became distinguibhed by his deeds And it is th s class ts 
whom the Georgetown Intelligencer aJludes ive conclude 
when it speaks of the poor laboiers on Black rive ind 
neighlorh od 

" How came they in their present condition ? 

" Their history is quickly told. It is a sad one, and we 
Bever think of it without sorrow. 

" In the early settlements of the Carolina?, every body 
pressed upon the water courses. Poor, as well as rich, 
made lodgment upon, or near their banks. There were, at 
first, very few negroes ; consequently the latter needed the 
labor of the former to house their crops, and clear their 
lands. AH got along wel], then. But the slave traffic, 
with its accursed ills, began soon after, and, by and by, 
planters had their places stocked with sLives. As these 
slaves increased, the poor began to feel their degradation. 
A bitter hatred gr^w up between these clai'ies. It led 
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often to violence. The large planters, in consequence, 
began to buy up the poor men's land, and the poor men, in 
turn, became anxious to sell And they did so But where 
■were they to go' Soutt of Caiolmi was a wilderness, 
the good kndb on the water coursei., in the state, were in 
possession of nc!i planteis Thej had nu alternative left, 
as they thought, but to herd together on the sand hills, and 
there they and theirs still live 

"Their choice of place is significant enough of their feel- 
ing, and of the i-auae of their remo*<il They made their 
location in neighborhoods where neithei lartre nor smaL 
planters could molest them They got where they could 
liie without being disturbed, or worried bj the coatiuued 
sight of slaves Now and then you vsiU find a tew of the 
more debased sort gathered close by towns , hut generally 
they are some ten, or fifteen, or twenty miles hack What 
the land %40uld jield which they call their own — tor often 
they squat as the phrase la on the State's or Others' 
property— it is difficult to say But the best of it on the 
average woild n t return ten bushils of corn to thi- acre, 
the most ot it not five They grow sweet-potatoes, melons, 
a htfle cotton for home use and now and then a bag or 
hilf a bag tor market But things are where they are, and 
ns they are because slavery with its biting social ills, beats 
them away from the n her soil, and keeps them hopelessly 
down and debased on the barren hills. 
What are their peculiarities of mind ? 
The fact that they left the neighborhood of laige plant- 
tions and sought a sort of wild-wood liberty, shows that 
they have some notions of personal freedom They have. 
But they are very crude It was their condition which in- 
iuced us to think first on the subject of slavery, and we 
endeivored in conjunction with the lamented Geimke, to hit 
upon some plan b\ nhich v^e could improve this. We 
sought them out in their hovel-homes. We endeavored to 
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win their regai'd, and secure their confidence. We succeeded 
in this, but we failed, wholly, in every efibrt to induce them 
to change their mode of life. The ruling idea uppermost 
in their minds seemed to be, hatred of labor, under the con- 
viction, that it degraded them, because it put them on an 
equality with the slaves. An anecdote will illustrate this 

"One of their number bad a fine, intelligent boy. He 
was one that would have attracted notice in any boyhood 
gathering. We proposed to the father that he should be 
educated. 'Let him go with us to town,' said we, 'and 
we will send him to school, and see what can be done with 
him,' 'And what then?' asked he, eyeing us, as if auspi- 
cious that something wrong was to follow. 'Why,' we 
continued, ' when he has been educated, we can send him 
to the carriage maker's, Mr. C, and let him learn a trade 1' 
'Never,' he quickly, almost fiercely, rejoined, with a harsh 
oatb. ' My son shall never work by the side of your ne- 
groes, and Mr. 's negroes ' — calling certain planters' 

names whose slaves were being taught the trade — ' and be 
ordered about by Mr. G. as he ordered them about.' He 
was fixed. No argument, entreaty, appeal to interest, could 
move him. The idea uppermost in his mind was the idea 
of his class — that labor was degrading — and he would 
rather his son should bo free in the forest, if ignorant, than 
debased in the city, though educated, by a menial task. 

" What hope is there for them ? 

"We see none. Nothing, certsunly, hut the removal of 
slavery can induce them to change their present condition. 
They will not labor in the field while they think it degrading ; 
nor become artisans or mechanics while slaves are such. 
And as for edueating them, scattered as they are, the effort 
seems almost hopeless ! Up and down the river where these 
' poor laborers,' that the South Carolina paper talks of, live, 
and all around Georgetown, there are large rice and cotton 



estates. Many of the owners of tLem are very weaJthy; 
a majority rich, Tet there is no sort of connection, or sym- 
pathy, between these planters and the Sand-hillers ! They 
are as far apart as two races well can be. We speak bow 
of social separation; for we are sure the moment they heard 
the 'poor laborers' were starving-, these planters did what 
was necessary, and more, to relieve their wants. But, we 
fear, coining time will find them as they are now — alone, 
ignorant, degraded, the victims of a blighting curse ! 

"The condition of these Sand-hillers illustrates the effect 
of slavery in its eztreme, or when pushed to its farthest 
limit. Tate one town, near the center of South Carolina, 
and make a line for ten miles south of it along the river on 
one side, looking three miles back, and we question whether 
you will find over ten planters ! They have each from one 
hundred to two, three, four, or five himdred slaves ! Many 
of these slaves, too, are mechanics ! ^Necessarily, therefore, 
the towns wane, the poorer classes emigrate, as wel! as the 
young and enterprising ; and the ignorant, or Sand-hill class, 
escape to the barrens for freedom ! according to their notion 
of it. 

" So much for the ' poor laborers ' of Black river and its 
ndghhorhood ! for the imfortunate Sand-hillers of the Caro- 
linas !" {J. C. Vaughan, in the Louisville Examiner of July 
24, 1847.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

SLAVERY TO CHRISTIAKIIT. 

I. The efFects of slavery on the state are no less striking 
and injurious, than they are on the masters and their fami- 
lies — on the slaves and the white population generally. It 
furnishes an antagonism to Christianity in a, Christian coun- 
trj of the m st mjunous chiracter preventmg it^ progress 
or totally forbidding pure Chnstianity or greatly iitiatmg 
it and lowenng its standard in morals when it does not 
entuely prcrcnt its propagation The sli\e code runs into 
actual or virtual persecution violitmg tht rights of con 
science and iirtually banishing its conscienfious citizens info 
fther states by the impediments oi disabilities thrawn in 
the way of emancipation 

And what i'! morilly wrong m itself never can be pohti 
cally right Thi ma\im— an axi ra in true politics— is 
fully exenipl lied in the history of all countrit where sla 
*ery has existed and the de-velopments m the United 
btitc now cleailj show that th s ^eat oiuntry can not be 
es epted Irom the y neral course of things in whn,h moral 
causes will lead tj fheir natui,il oocsequences The ele 
mentary operations of sla^ ery in this country are operating 
adversely to general education and naUinal morals — the 
monopolies of offices by slaveholders — the martiil spirit 
pifduned b^ it — the impo\eiishment of the country by in 
indflent and improvident agnculture and want of energy 
and enterpnse m commerce and manufactures— the disaffec 
tion and discord produced by the system— the disreg ird for 
constitutional bli^ti n and the difftculty of conducting 
government harmoniouslj — the state weakened — n^nt of 
allegiance to law in tht encouragement given to mobs and 
lynching — interference with the very elements of polit il 
hbertj in the freedom of speech fieedom of the prtss 
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trial by jury, and tte right of petition, etc. — tliese political 
evils, growing out of slavery, and all proceediog from moral 
virong, injustice, and evil habits and principles, are working 
most mischievously in the United States, so that the sinful 
and moral taint in the system Is as easily distinguished as a 
tree is known by its fruits. 

Slavery, we maintain, both in its principles and its prac- 
tice, is in antagonism to Christianity, and is also producing 
effects adverse to the well-being and continuance of the 
body politic. Each of these will demand our attention; 
and, ill the first place, we will survey the effects of slavery 
on the Church, 

2. Slavery is antagonistic to Christianity. 

Whatever stand the Church may take in reference to sla- 
very, whether she condemns or sanctions it, its existence in 
her field of labor will cripple her energies and impede her 
progress. If the Church condemn slavery, this will excite 
the jealousy and hostility of slaveholders. If the Churcli 
approve of slavery, or utter no testimony agamst it, the 
world will conclude that religion is itself a corrupt thing, 
because it approves or winks at injustice or wrong. 

There is a direct and irreconcilable antagonism between 
the principles of the slave system, as established by law, 
and the principles of the Christian religion. 

The seizure of human beings as slaves, at their birth, by 
law, is violence and robbery, and is fundamentally wrong, 
according to the Christian religion, Robbing the slave of 
his property, in depriving him of the fruit of his skill, is a 
continuance or an addition to the ori^nal theft; and his 
deprivation of liberty, growing out of these, is only a Imk 
in the chain of robbery. Reducing man to property, or 
making him a chattel, and then depriving hirti of his liberty, 
his property, and other rights, stand in the most antagonis- 
tic attitude to the principles of Christianity; and whether 
this is done by stealing the child from Africa, buying the 
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stolea man, or seizing the child of a slave-mother, the effect 
is the same on the slave. He is deprived of himself, liis 
Lberty, and his property ; and the mode of doing it has no 
more to do with the nature of the wrong, than the different 
modes of murder and theft have to do with the nature of 
wrong done in theft or murder. 

Christianity is Uffht, and instructs man intellectually, mor- 
ally, and religiously; slavery hinders, neglects, or forbids 
the intellectual, moral, and religious instruction of the slaves 

Christianity gives all men credit for declaring the truth oi 
bearing witness thereto; hut slavery rejects the testimony 
of slaves, even when they tell the truth, as when they utter 
untruth, and by this means subjecting them to cruel treat- 
ment, degradation, and even death. 

Slavery, in its code, knows nothing of marriage; but 
Christianity enjoins and commands it. 

Slavery exposes, without protection or redress, females to 
indecent and licentious treatment; but Christianity con- 
demns this with its heaviest anathemas. 

Christianity places children and parents in close connec- 
tion ; but slavery separates them, although God himself 
has joined them together. 

Slavery inflicts severe and cruel punishments oa its vic- 
tims for no crimes, or for trivial faults, and extends this to 
the most shameful exposure of the bodies of females; and 
all this at the caprice of the master, without judge, jury, 
examination, or trial. Christianity condemns all such cruel 
acts, and enjoins a difierent course. 

Slavery either forbids or impedes the acquisition of free- 
dom, and renders it insecure when enjoyed. Christianity 
teaches, "If thou canst be free, use it rather." And the 
Gospel jubilee declares this to be one of the great works 
of Christianity. (Luke iv, 18, and Isa. i. See Duncan, 
pp. 94-97.) 

Christianity civilizes man, because all its tendencies are 



toward the highest possible forms of social order and im- 
provemeut; but slavery is essentially barbarous. 

Christiaaity humanizes, for it develops the faculties and 
regulates the affections in every individual who receives it; 
but slavery brutalizes man. 

The spirit of Chrislianity is love and good- will; the spirit 
of slavery is violence and fear. 

Christianity makes all men equal, by the commoa privi- 
leges of creation, redemption, provision, and future pros- 
pects ; but slavery reduces one portioa of the tuman family 
to brutal degradation, and r^ses another portion to arrogant 
assumption of the rights of God and man. 

In brief, it were easy to increase this list of antagonistic 
principles between Cbristianity and slavery. The points of 
antagonism have been already discussed. We will now 
proceed to pomt out the antagonistic workings of Christi- 
anity and slavery in the same body politic. 

3. There are duties or practices enjoined by Christianity 
which are forbidden or counteracted by the system of sla- 
very. 

It is impossible to declare the whole comisel of God, 
without coming in opposition to some branch of the system 
of slavery, such, especially, as that great branch of duties 
which teaches us our duty toward man, and renders to all 
their due. But the laws of most of the slave states render 
it criminal for a preacher to preach against slavery. Hence, 
preachers of the Gospel are prevented from preaching the 
whole counsel of God; and, indeed, they can not preach it, 
in whole or in part, to the slaves, without the good leave of 
the masters; so that here again the commis^oc of Chrbt, 
which teaches mmisters to preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture, is met with the hinderance of the master's will. 

Many preachers have been fined for preaching against 
slavery; others have been maltreated in various ways; and 
all have been hindered in enforcing the morals of the Gospel. 
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Tate the inibitution of matrmf/i In reference to this, 
adultery and fornication, and all concubinage, or illicit com- 
merce between the sexes is e\prtssly forbidden in the 
Chnstian religion , and the obhgatjon of mamage is enjoined 
on ail, without e\ception, who lne together a', husband and 
nife But the slave laws know nothmg of marriage as an 
ordinance of God Anj connection among shies answering 
to manrige is broken np by the will of the master; and the 
slave 1 p d te m g They acknowledge a mother, 

but no f th Th b m ble sentiment of the heathen 
and R m 1 I w is ad pted by Christian America— 
■■■parti J t entem — th child follows tlie condition 
of the th 

^^ p m f th wh 1 we are writing, the South- 
ern Ch t Ad t f F b uaiy 2, 1849, contains the 
followi 1 I f th Georgia conference, on the 

""''fw M R« " attested thu E H 

Myers, S t y M J y 25 1849 

"Re. I d l Th t th co f ence mstmct the preachers 
^ ^^^ f t Ut d missions within lis biunds 

to reqm th I d m mb und r their charge who 
may he f tak h band wif to be marncd m due 
form by d d m t r authonzed officfr of the 

law, pr Tid d th w rs d t object 

"2. Th t Id h rte or unordained preacher 

'""'^'' ^ P t m -nb h any authjnty tr perffrm 

the ma my I th t thetefore m the judg 

ment of th f n darned person not an officer 

of the J w h Id J f m th t eremony. 

"3. Th t ur p h h rge pay spe al att nt on 

to this bj t th f t d that whe e ou n en b s 

^a^« h f <i to b m n and wife or n he 

after be m n d th J i II t he allowe 1 olu ta ly to 
separate pt f S pt 1 se." 

^^ "^^ t pf f m he foregoing, that the mar- 
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riage of colored ptrsons la held bj llip fate law ind 
customs 11 no \erj high repute Colored peri, ns e(en 
membeis ot Churi,! es take husb<iiid and wife and 

Agree to be min and wife Agiiii the owners may 
object that If. they may object to the institution of 
almighty God sanctioned and enjoned bj Jesus Christ 
and refuse that persons should he mamed whom the H vh 
of God require to be married Here the Church and the 
state are at direct issue The Church is attempting ti 
adl re to Chnst s institution and the stat* is netting it at 
naught and esiablishing adulterj fornication and c ncu 
bmage in the place of the holj mitnmony of God s own 
appointment The twentj first article of rehgion of the 
same Church declirea that Clirstians and minsters may 
many at their own discreti n as they shall judge the same 
to serve best if godl ness But the sfafe — bj tht, p wer 
allowpd tt Bla\eholders — here inteiposea and placts thia at 
the arbitiary d sposition of an inteiested and f equently a 
licentious master thus annulling marriage and c tahhshing 
in its place concub nage or unl ounded licentiousness such 
as heathenism never exceeded in Is worst foims of moral 
pollution 

4 The system jf slavery and Christianity are fj. ponied in 
the exercise of Church disciphne We will adduce a few 
cases in which the irreconcilable antagonism of aUierj and 
the Scriptural enercise of discipline will appear 

The government of the Church takes cognizance of 
fraud ti eft robbery and the 1 ke The crime of defiaud 
ing the lab rer of his stipulated wages can be no gieater 
than taking the labfr ff a slaie without waj,ea Indeed 
the sm IS leas The fiist is an let of theft or fraud the 
last 19 an at of double robbery for slavery robs the 
sla^e of his libeit^ tad then of his labcr which is his 
property If the government of the Chu ch takes c<^i 
aanoe of fraud and theft in ordinary cases it must also of 
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acts of robbery. Therefore, the just government of the 
Cliwoh is opposed to the government of slaves; and a 
slaveholder, who is such of choice, or continues such by 
choice, can have no more right to Church membership than 
swindlers, thieves, or robbers. 

When slaveholders and slaves are both members of the 
Church, if the slaie accuses his master to the Church for a 
cnrot, m support of which he can hnng nu testimony but 
that of slave's, the Church, by the laws of Chn&t, are 
bound to gne cndit to true testimony, from whatever 
source it may come But the kwa of the state will not 
allow the Ustimony of slaves to be taken Here agam the 
state IS opposed to Chnstunity, becaube Christianity obeys 
the laws of God 

Again the hws ot the state allow the mistei to bmt 
the sla^e, brantf, or oop him But tht laws of tlie 
Church torbid one brother to striAt or beat another, much 
Ics-, to brand him, crop off hi*! ears, or the liLe The law 
of Scnptuie m the ca^e, (Matt xin\, 15,) giies the master 
nit authonty to beat or whip his oftpnding brother, but 
direots him to take different measures Thus, the govern- 
ment of the Church i^ at vanance with the government of 
sla\B« If the Church forbids the masters to whip and 
abuse the slaves in the same Church with them, it will 
amount to an emancipation of the slaves for no one can be 
a slaieholder, without possessing authontj to compel the 
slaves to submit to liis will, and, therefore, to whip, beat, or 
otherwise correct them if need be. 

Again: suppose a slave, in the same Chureh with his 
master, deserts his service, but is again brought back, and 
placed under the government of the master, and also that 
of the Church. Now, how could the Church court con- 
demn the slave for the crime of offending God and his 
brethren, when he only attempted that which every member 
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A large number of aoutbem Chnstians have lately con- 
ceded to Mr. Seabrook, and the other pobdcians, all they 
could desire by way of submission. Presbyterian synods 
Vol, ii.— 10 
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and presbyteries hiive allowed, "that holding slaves, so far 
from being a sin in the sight of God, is no where condemned 
in his holy word ; . . . that slavery is a civil institu- 
tion with which the General Assembly has nothing to do." 
Baptist associations have issued similar decrees ; and several 
Methodist conferences as weU as individuals in the south 
have declared, that slavery is no moral evil, but a civil and 
domestic institution. 

The Kev. Leroy M. Lee, D. D., editor of the Richmond Ad- 
vocate, of June 14, 1849, brings out this antagonism between 
the Church and the slave laws of Virginia. The state prop- 
erly allows no negro to preach or cx< r:,i6e pTstoral oi ersight 
The Methodist Epiacopil Church has all ilon^' endeavored 
to follovr the commmd of tht Savior m this matter as tai 
ds the sla^e states would allow Mr Lee condemns the 
Chuich He says The laws of Virgima do not allow 
slaies and free people of color either to tiach or preach 
The Baltimore conference preaihers here in Virginia are m 
the habit of violating the laws of the slate on this subject ' 
Agam, he says. We have a cla'ss of ministers in Virginia 
who violate the civil laws of the commonwealth on one of 
the most delicate and dangerous subjects of legislation and 
who, by conferring authority to teach upon slaves and free 
people of color, show their disregaid of the law and their 
contempt for the reasons on whii,h it icsts tor support We 
think it high time the persons in question had conformed to 
the requr me ts t iaw o ceased to exeicise their func 
tions with n 3 ontrol or under ts junsdiotion If they 
will do ne the let them prote t a unst the Ian and seek 
its abr t^at on Then whate er m may think of thiu" 
opinion the) n II at lea t ^ve them credit for honesty and 
uprightness Th n iister ref red to have long sm<,e 
protested aga nst the law b t wh ther the) haie used 
their nflu nee to ha e tl e law alte ed we cau not tell One 
thing IS sure, that slavery is at war with the Gospel, when 
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those called of God are not permitted lo preach, or to teach, 
or esercise pastoral functions. We have quoted here the 
Richmond Advocate principally to show, historically and by 
way of testimony, that slavery was antagonistic to the exer- 
cise of the functions of a pure Gospel ministry. 

In 1835 the pro-shvery politicians became alarmed for 
the safety of the domestic institution, and took it upon 
them to catechise the Churches. At one of these meetings 
in Clinton, Miss., among other resolutions the following waa 
passed: 

"That the clergy of the state of Mississippi be hereby 
recommended at once to take a stand upon the subject, and 
that their further silence in relation thereto, at this crisis, 
will, in our opinion, be subject to serious censure." 

At Cbarleston, South Carolina, at a public meeting the 
clergy seem to be wiUbg to do their part; for "the clergy 
of aE denominations attended in a body, lending their 
sanction to the proceedings, and adding by their presence 
to the impressive character of the scene." It waa then 
resolved by the meeting, 

" That the thanks of this meeting aie due to the reverend 
gentlemen of the clergy in this city, who have bo promptly 
and so effectually responded to public sentiment, by sus- 
pending their schools in which the free colored population 
were taught; and that this meeting deem it a patriotic action, 
worthy of all praise, and proper to be imitated by other 
teachers of similar schools, throughout the states." 

6. Slavery is criminal, because it violates the rights o| 
conscience, and, therefore, is chargeable with persecution. ' 
All Christians, especially ministers, are bound to teach 
the ignorant and make them acquainted with the truths of 
religion. But the laws of the slave states, by fines and 
penalties, prevent the free citizens from teaching the slaves 
to read the word of God. The reason is, that slavery can 
not be supported without restrictions on the means of know!- 
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as to prevent emancipation altogether, or so embarrass it as 



to render it impracticable or exceedingly difficult In many- 
states the laws prevent emancipation, eioept by legislative 
autbority— a priviJege very rarely granted ; and, indeed, to 
ask such a privilege, in ordinary cases, would be to expose 
the petitioner to the imputation of being an abolitionist, and 
thus exposing him to scorn, if not to insult, or even death 
by Lynch law. In other states, where the laws allow of 
emancipation by the decision of the county courts, the 
emancipator must give security for maintenance and good 
behavior, which amount to more than most men can give; 
and thus, by these unreasonable and unjust impediments, 
emancipation is prevented. Thus the conscientious man, by 
these unjust laws, is prevented from following his sober 
convictions ; and, hence, the rights of conscience are icvaded. 
The consequence is, the system of slavery, in the slave 
states, has persecuted out of its territory multitudes of 
intelligent and conscientious men — the very best citizens in 
the state for the intellectual and moral cultuie of those 
who are not i,onscientiouslj opposed to slavery must be low 
indeed and much perverted Certain it is, that the best 
and most enlightened men in the slave states, since slavery 
began wtri, opposed to slavery on the principles of right, 
and on high mural grounds The true slaveholders took 
advantage ot their position and enacted law after law, so 
as to shut the door against emancipation. Multitudes of 
the conscientious and enlightened men left the slave states, 
and emigntcd to the new free states. Maryland, Virginia, 
and kentuci) have persecuted this class of worthy men 
fiom their tirritones, and to some extent, the other old 
sla\ e states have done the same. Tlie greater portion of the 
original settlers in middle ind southern Ohio, Indiana, and 
Ilhnois were refugees from slavery. They left tlieir coun- 
try on account of the moral evils of slavery and its prospect- 
ire influences on their families. They settled in these new 
states because they were free. Never was any country set- 
10* 
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holders, although at first they had a strong repugnance to 
the system. 

Those from free countries, who from choice settle in the 
slave states, must be ranked, in general, with the most 
debased of the human family. Either such never had right 
principles, or they have abandoned them. If tJiey never 
had good moral principles, they can enter into practical sla- 
very, exactly prepared to carry out the system; for just 
sentiments of mora! conduct — of right and wrong — have no 
place in the slave system. Such persons are the very men 
to emigrate to the south, and there become overseers, clerks, 
and the like, and thus become initiated into the slave system. 
They are then leadj to go to the slaie market inspect the 
gang and bid off ueh as they want with wbich to com 
mence the huamess of sl,i\eho!dmg Then the work can 
be pr sccuttd bj drning their gingi. to the utmost selling 
and separating husbands and wives pirents and children 
without rem rse because they have no ^ti ng moril pnnoi 
pies to produce coniiction in thi,ir conscience and those 
who with better teaching and in possession of better pnn 
ciples can deliberalely enter practically into ilaveholdmg 
mit have ibindoupd tier better t i hing md doat. 
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violence to their conscience, and by this means have made 
shipwreck of faith and a good conscience. Such are now 
prepared, by their apostasy from the principles and the 
moral obligation of right, to do as most apostates do, to 
become threefold more the children of hell than others. 
Those, then, of no moral principles, or apostates from moral 
principles, form a large portion of those from free countries 
who enter practically into slavery. 

There is, however, a class of persons from free countries 
who can not be ranked with the foregoing, ivhose general 
mora! principles and sentiments are good. They have 
become citizens of slave states, with no such views as the 
unprincipled or tbe apostates from good morals. From 
the circumstances around them, they have been led to 
become slaveholders. They have never considered the 
vices which are inseparable from slavery. Ignorant of the 
force of long-established habits, and of the state of the 
human mind in slavery, they Hatter themselves that every 
thing is to be gained by lenient means ; but when they find 
their property purloined, or think that the labor obtained 
from their slaves is small in quantity, they are apt to give 
them up as incorrigible, and to lay it down as a settled 
maxim, that nothing will do with, their slaves but the horse- 
whip. One of this class will then be heard confessing, 
that, on his arrival in the slave state, he formed an erroneous 
opinion of slavery and of sla^e tieatmcnt that he imagined 
ever) thing might be done by kindness and that he was 
too seveie upon the discipline of slavi stite* but he now 
sees that these people are ht for nothing but for being 
slates and that nctbmg nill df for them but the lash 
Theie ire onlj feiv rxised m free st,ite& who are not in the 
first instance 'ihocked at the si(,ht of the evils of slavery 
There is however something so insidious m its nature and 
so congeniil also to tertain dispositions if mmd that this 
repugnance is, in general, speedily overcome. And as a 
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last proof of the demoralizing effects of slavery, the new 
slaveholder is so much intoxicated with the love of this 
baneful system, so enraged against every one that condenms 
it, and so loud in his execration of eiuancipatioa, that he is 
foremost yiith those who proclaim death to the abolitionists 
aad emancipationists. 
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!•( the forpgoiQg chapter we undeitook to show the 
inUgomsm between Chnstiamty and the f.jstem of slaver} 
an! the injurious cfletta of this on the state in consequence 
of the imfediments^ thrown in the waj of Chnstianitj 
flhi:,h alono can ref rm the hearts ind li e of men and 
b} this means the state is pieserved from coinipfon by 
the eitensnn of good morals and f,ood order We niH 
now proceed to present the evil effecta of bhiery on the 
best interests of the btate in a great ^anety of particulars 

1 We begin ^ith the impediments which slavery thiows 
in the way of general education in the state This will 
di\ide itself naturally into three part^^ — the education of 
the slaves and colored pecple the education f the white 
non kicholders and the education of the slaveholders 

Education elev ites the mfenor classes of societj teaches 
them their rights and points out tie means of stcuring 
them Uf course this tends to diminish the influence f 
wealth birth and rank It is a fundamental element m 
sla\er> that the aits of reading and nntmg — the \pry eie 
ments of liteiarj education — are acquirements which can not 
be albwed to the slate without diminishing his ^alue as a 
laborer lacihtating his escape from bondage and jeoparding 
the life of hia master Hence custom, or the laus of slave 
states deprive the slaves of all education The exclusion 
of so large a portion of the mbai-itants from the very ele 
ments of education is an immense loss to any countrj 
intellectuallv and morally considered and throws an amount 
of igno -ance mtf the communitj which must be felt in 
everj grade in s ciety bond and fiee white and colored 
7 The sHcl ision of the same pi portion of the commumlv in 
the frc tatc from the com non s hoil ca i c o 11 
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utterly ruin that system, whicli is. the foundation and the 
elementary part of the whole educational interests of the 
country. 

The education of the free white population in slave states 
is surrounded with great obstacles. The property, in the 
agricultural districts, is mostly in the hands of the slave- 
holders. Large masses of the free white population are 
poor. Thus, a common school system of education, in slave 
states, is impracticable, by secluding totally the colored 
population, by the pride of the slaTeliolders, who give httle 
countenance to common schools, and by the inability of the 
non-slaveholders to support them. 

A comparative view of the matter will appear from the 
the following table, the result of the census of 1840, by 
which the proportion of those who can not read and write 
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Even according to the census Indiana and Illinois are 
the onh free states which m point of education are sur 
passed by -mj of the slave states The principal cause of 
thn IS from Iheir recent settlement the mflus of foreigners 
and thi. emigration from the slave states We are eeitain, 
howevei that many of the foreigners who can lead and 
wnte in their own language yet because thev can not read 
and wnte m Engh^h were returned as unable to read or 
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write at all. The same will apply to the norfhern states 
generally, where tlie foreign emigration is great. The 
gross ignorance prevailing in the old states of South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, and Virginia, is & striking commentary 
on slavery and slaveholders. 

Furthermore, the census gives a return of " scholars at 
public charge." Of these, there are in the free states 
432,lT3, and in the slave states 35,580. Ohio has 51,812 
such scholars, which are more than are to be found ia 
the thirteen slave states. Kentucky has only 420 sucli 
scholara. Virginia, the largest state, has 9,'79I scholars at 
public charge ; while Rhode Island, the smallest state, has 
10,012 such scholars. In the whole United States only 
8.54 per cent, of the white adult population are unable to 
read and write; in the free states only 4.55 per cent, are 
so, while in the slave states the per cent, is 17.64, being 
more than twice as great a proportion in the slave states as 
in all the states together, and more thaafoar times as great 
as in the free states; or, in other words, more than one- 
seventeenih of the white population in the slave states are 
unable to read or write ; while not the one hundred and 
fftieth part of the same clttss in the free states are in the 
same condiUon. There are more than twelve times as many 
scholars at public charge in the free states as in the slave 
slates. 

We have, also, some statement of public southern func- 
tionaries, which declare very startling facts in this matter. 

In 1837 Governor Clarke, of Kentucky, in his mess^e 
to the Legislature, says: "By the computation of those 
most famiUar with the subject, one-third of the adult popu- 
lation of the state are unable to write their names." 

Governor Campbell reported to the Virginia Legislature, 
that from the returns of twenty-eight clerks of counties, it 
appeared that of four thousand, six hundred and fourteen 
applications for marriage licenses in 1837, no less than one 
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thousand and forty-seven were made by men unable to 
write. And probably the proportion of the females who 
could not write was greater than the males. Mr. Birncy 
thinks that in Alabama, in the couree of his practice as a 
lawyer, he found one white man out of every seven who 
could not write his name. In one instance he knew of a irue 
bill found by a grand jury against a schoolmaster for the 
crime of teachmg colored children; and the bill was signed 
by the fo eman with a marl bei,3us he could not wnte his 
Dime Thia however must lid\e been a rare occurrence 

As the slaves and coloied people of the south are ex 
eluded from common education and the whites are so 
sparsely settkd common schools ha^e but limited e\]stence 
in tht south HpHce the pjjr while people have little or 
10 education because tie sk^ea have none The nch 
planters imperfectly supply the want bj the aid of pnvate 
tut rs and b} sending their childten to the north frr cdu 
cation But m consequence of their mdoleif habits and 
sportive methods of hfe mtellectual culture is low e^en 
among them 

The slaveholders and their childien taken as a wh le 
are far from being well educated A majont\ ot (hem ate 
ignorant men — thousands of them nifjntualy so — mere 
boors — unable to wnte their names or read the alphabet 
Because labor is performed by the slaies it becomes dia 
graceful to wort Ihe children of slaieholders biouo-htup 
n lusurj and dleness w 11 rar ly undergo the labor neces 
sai-} t* a 1 beral edu at on They have a stronger p pens ty 
fo pleasure and amusement and e en ^ ces than for the 
a qu reme t of knowledge They hav al o too h gh an 
op n on of tl en o vn dign ty to subm t to ll e government 
of ell egi lated sem nanea Th s an n hnaf on f o die 
ness a lo e of pleasure \ ou habt. a d nt dctatle 
d spos t ons p event tl em from mak ng adydncea n 1 ar 
g V d tl 01 £,1 some n hie m nds w 11 e above tl e e 
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d fficullies tl e rault udi, wiM be bciiously impeded bj ihcm 
V Jeu shi cholder'i m each of the slave states have licen 
I n of rjie scliolarsliip to wh m the national literatute is 
justly indebted A krgi,r numbei may be called well 
tducattd and these lesdn prnupiUy in cities and large 
f wns But the crowd of shvcholders ate steeped m igno 
ranee As speakers ome of them excel as this is the way 
t dibtinctioQ in some of Ihi" departmeats in hte \et 
iraong them there art but fi.w close students and fewer 
St 11 ff protound authjrs la anj depirtmcnt of hterature 

In the south the colored population are excluded ftom 
all education of every kind The non slaveholdmg whites 
1 e greatlj deficient and the slaveholders m general not 
~iui,h better with the eiception of a few who but limitedly 
aflect tbi, misses Vtry few southeme s mik or female, 
become instruciors of jouth even whea qualified Very 
few of the ncn slaveholders are qualified to teaoh schools 
Hente the south depends pnacipally on the non slave 
holding states e\en for their teachers Colkges do not 
flourish in the south, and common schools are sparse indeed. 
The blight of slavery occasions all this. It has recourse to 
darkness as its stronghold ; and darkness, by the retribu- 
tion of Heaven, becomes the deadhest plague of those who 
wrong and oppress their fellow-men. 

2. The spirit aud demands of slavery claim monopolies 
in government affiurs inconsistent with equal rights and 
■ injurious to the non-slaveholding portions of the republic. 
The Preddeney.~Qf the eleven Presidents since 1789, 
the slave states have had seven, who will have served, at 
the end of the present terra, forty-eight years. The free 
states have had four Presidents, who have served sixteen 
years, counting Gen. Harrison's term of fom- years. No 
noi-thcm President has ever served more than one teim. 
By holding the Tresidency, slavery controls the cabinet, the 
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diplomacy, the anny and the navy of the country. The 
power that controls the Presidency controls, to a very greal 
extent, the whole nation.. 

The Vke-Fresuiene)/. — The President exercises much 
his power by and with the aid of the senate. The Vi 
President is, ex ojicto, president of the senate. As such, 
he has the casting vote in all questions before that body, 
For the most part, the Vice-Presidents have been slave- 
holders. From the adoption of the GonstitulJon up to June, 
1842, there were seventy-sis elections in the senate of pres- 
ident pro tern, of these the slave states had sixty, and the 
free states sixteen. 

The Senate. — ^In the senate the slave states have precisely 
as many votes as the free states ; and as the senate has had 
a veto on every question, no law has been passed, nor a 
treaty ratified, but by their votes. They can not, therefore, 
impute their depressed condition to unjust and partial 
legislation. 

Departmmt of 5'tote,— The office of Secretary of State 
ia the most important, perhaps, in the cabinet, as he con- 
ducts the foreign correspondence, negotiates treaties, etc. 
Of the fifteen who had filled this office up to 1 845, the slave 
states have had ten ; the free states, five. 

Th£ War Department. — The free states have generally 
furnished the seamen and the soldiers ; but the officers are 
mostly from the south. 

Th4 Post- Office. — Many of the post-offices in the south 
do not pay their way. Thus, in 1842 the deficit in the slave 
states was |57l,000, while the excess over the expenditures 
m the free states was $600,000 ; so that in this year the 
north paid its own postage, and $5T1,000 for the south. 
Besides, the whole^ number of miles of mail transportation, 
for 1842, was 34,835,991, at an expense of $3,087,796. 
The mail was carried 20,331,461 miles in the free states, 
at a cost of $1,508,413 ; and 14,504,530 miles, at a cost of 
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§1,5^0,383, in the slave states. That is, it cost ^Y0,970 
more to carry the mail in the slave states than in the free, 
ivhOe it ran 5,826,931 miles less. 

Civil, Consular, and Diplomatic Agencies. — Of the seven 
full ministers, six are from the slave states. Of the thirteen 
cliarges, nine are from the slave states ; and the four charges 
given to the north are among the most insignificant govern- 
ments. 

In the election of members of the house, as well as in the 
election of President, the people of the slave states have a 
disproportionate influence over the policy of the administra- 
t n In constqutnee of the operation of the rule of federal 
I ihrs whertby ivc =Ii\cs are counted as three white 
m D eitraordinar^ risults are exhibited at nery Presiden- 
ti 1 election In tl e plection f f 1840 the electors chosen 
were two hundied and ninelj four — of whom one hundred 
ind hixt^ ci^ht were from the fret, and one hundred and 
twentj i\ from the sla\e states The popular vote in the 
fi c states was 1 ^2fa "31 oi one electoi for 10,2'78 votes. 
The popular \ote in the slave states was 88^ 583, or one 
cl cttr to 5 935 \otes 

Ihe electors from South Carohna chosen by the Legisla- 
ture a e not embraced m this ealculation These facta 
';how thit the sla^eholding states hive an unfair stare in 
the representation in Congiess as well as in the election of 
President 

The slaveholders under tht, first appointment of repre- 
sent! t ves vl ch lasted f om 1789 to 1793, secured seven 
Co gre men more than thej vpould have been entitled to 
u dcr <ui ej al representation based upon white population 
al ne nder the second or from 1803 to 1813, they had 
s stee und the th d wl h went to 1823, they gained 
tn (} t vo Con^i essn e nder the fourth, which went to 
1833 tleylad twentpfoui Congressmen; under the fifth, 
vi\ cl vent to 1843 t! ej lad twenty-five Congressmen 
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more than tliey would have had under an equal representa- 
tion, based on white population. We have no means of 
accurately calculating, just now, the present stat« of this 
point ; but we may safuly put the number down at twenty- 
five. 

Nor are they at all behind in the distribution of the pat- 
ronage of government. Appointments under the federal 
compact are made by the President, with the consent of the 
senate. The rule cf federal numbers confined by the Con 
stitutijn t) the appointment of representatn es his been 
extended by the influence of slaveholders to other ind very 
different subject'^ such is the distribution among the states 
of the surplus revenue and the proceeds of the public 
lands Out of the Pie'.idents who have filkd the Presi 
dential chair only four have been from the free states 
One of these served only for a month and his place was 
supplied by a slaveholdei. Another of these is said to 
have been a northern man with southern principles, yet the 
south deemed him unsafe for re-election, and, by their influ- 
ence, put another in his place. Most of the secretaries of 
state have been slaveholders. The chair of the liouse of 
representatives has been mostly filled, and its committees 
appointed, by slaveholders. A majority of the judges of 
the Supreme Court have always been from the slave states. 
In 1842 the tTnited States were represented at foreign 
courts by nineteen ministers and charges d'afimres, of whom 
thirteen were from the slave states. 

Accustomed to rule the slaves with despotic power, and 
to monopolize the fruits of their labors, slaveholders cairy 
the same temper and principles with them into the manage- 
ment of public affairs. It is with them a business to con- 
trol and monopolize, not to provide for themselves by their 
industry. Hence, the vaiious political intrigues are resorted 
to, and all diligence used to accomplish their purposes, 
urged on by tJieir accustomed piinciple of wsurpaliou of 



t! hts of iithers, and their practice of monopolizing to 

th ms ly the fruits of other men's toils, while at the same 
t me to engage in labor and foil is the last thing to be 
th ught of 

It seem indeed, that a non- slaveholder has a poor chance 
for an office, unless he can obtain the aid of southern influ- 
ence to secure it. As an example in point. Major Noah, in 
1842, applied for a lucrative office in New York, and ob- 
tained some northern signatures for that purpose. Know- 
ing well, however, the value of southern influence, be ob- 
tained the following recommendatorj- letter from two slave- 
i, W. 0. Preston and Willie P. Mangum, to 1. Ewing, 
y of the Treasury ; 

" Dear Sir, — Believing Major Noah to be eminently quah- 
fied for the office which he seeks, and a most meritorious 
man, we join in the request of -the gentlemen inclosed. 
We do this, not only as friends of Major Noah, and citizens 
of a common country, but as southern men, feeling that his 
wise and temperate course, as the conductor of a press, for 
many years, on the subject of southern institutions, entitles 
him to our grateful interposition in his behalf." 

Mr. Noah had recommended a bill to the New York 
Legislature for fining and imprisoning abolitionists. It ia 
not marvelous that Mr. Preston, who was for hanging 
abolitionists when caught, should think Mr. Noah very tem- 
perate ; for certainly to fine and imprison them is much more 
moderate than to hang them. 

John Quincy Adams smd: "Not three days since, Mr. 
Clayton, of Georgia, called that species of population — that 
is, slaves — the machinery of the south. Now, that ma- 
chinery had twenty odd representatives in that hall — not 
elected by the machinery, hut by those who owned it. And 
if he should go back to the history of this government from 
ilfi foundation, it would be easy to prove that its decisions 
had been affected, in general, by less majorities than that. 
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Nay, he migtt go further, and insist that that very repre- 
HentatioQ had ever been, in fact, the ruling power of this 
government. 

" The history of the Union has afforded a continual proof 
that this representation of property, wliich they enjoy, as 
well in the election of President and Vicl. Piesident of the 
United States, aa upon the floor of the house of representa 
tiVLS, has seeured to tht, sla^eholding states the entire con 
trol of the national pohcy, and almost without exception, 
the possession of the highest executive oftioe ot the Uninn 
Always imited m tht, purpose of regulating the affars of 
the ivhole Union hj the standard of the sla's choldmt; in 
tiiest, then disprojiortiomte numbers m the electoral (,ol 
Itges have enihled tht,m, m ten out of twelve quadrennnl 
eleotions, to w)nter tht Chief Magibtric} upon one of their 
own citizens Their suffrages at e\ery election, without 
exception, have been almost exclusively confined to a can 
didate ot their own cast* " (Speech in Congress, February 
4, 1833 ) 

John Qumcy Adams said, elsewhere . ' The spint ot 
1 ry has qmdtly lig dybt 
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persons. This la deemed necessary for defense agamst the 
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violence or insolence of the slaves. The spirit thus cher- 
ished, by correcting the slaves, and the frequent sacrifice of 
their lives, and the equipments for deeds of blood, is seen 
in the violent tempers and fatal encounters so frequent at 
the south, in duels and assassinations. 

What but this very spirit, and pleas for the rights of 
slaveholders, originated the Florida war ? A cotton planter's 
claim of property to the wife of an Indian chieftain, seems 
to have been the occasion of this war. The following is a 
note appended to an account of the celebrated Oceola, 
by M. M. Cohen: "Oceola, or Powel, as he was called by 
the whites, had i wife to whim he was much attached, 
whose mothir was a mulatto sla^c, who ran away, was 
adoptJMl by the Indians, and married one of the chiefs. 
Though the father was free, yet as chddren, by law, in the 
south, take the condition of the mother, Oceola's wife was 
seized as a sla^e by a person claiming her under the right 
of her mother's former master The high-spirited husband 
atti mpted to defend her, but was overpowered and put into 
irons bj Thompson, who (.omminded the party. The event 
IS mcidentally related abo^e This transaction is said to 
ha*e been the ongin of the Flonda war." 

The cost of this Flonda war, including $5,000 for blood- 
hounds to catch nmaway slaves, amounted to $50,000,000, 
the greater part of which must be paid by the free states. 

The annexation of Texas was also a scheme got on foot 
for the purpose of extending slavery. 

The Mexican war was another movement conducted in the 
spirit of slavery, and accompanied with the customary tem- 
per and means with which slaveholders are familiar. The 
cost to the United States is placed by some at one hundred 
and twenty millions; and the whole territory acquired, at a 
fan purchase, could be obtained for about ten or twelve 
millions of dollars. 

i. The principles on which the relation of master and 
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tbem are proprietors. Th dit n f 1 y that the 
renmneratJOB. of the labo is mea d t bj th value of 
his services, but by the am unt f b d p n ble wants; 
his interest, therefore, is to d tl m 11 t p ble amount 
of work, and to consume t his vn p the great- 

est possible amount of fo d, I tb j^ d th cessaries. 
The interest of the owner, on the other band, is precisely 
the reverse ; it is, that the greatest possible amount of labor 
should be obtained at the least expenditure which is com- 
patible with the preservation of the laborer. The interest 
of the slave consists in the acquisition of his freedom. It 
is the interest of the owner to withhold freedom. The slave 
has a strong motive for desiring the abolition of those laws 
or customs by which his own class in society is degraded. 
The owner has an equally-powerful motive to maintain the 
exclusive privileges of his class. The general diffusion of 
religious knowledge and education is the highest interest of 
the slave, because it would prepare bim for the participation 
of his rights, and enable him to ^sert tbem. The owner 
has an interest in obstructing the advance of knowledge 
among this part of the population. There exists between 
the slaves and their proprietors, that palpable contrariety of 
interests, by which, as all experience shows, mea are ha- 
bitually guided in their use of power. 

In a slave country there is wanting, a general spnpatk!/ 
of feeling between the lawgiver and those subject to hia 
laws. Hence, it is impossible to reconcile the full enjoyment 
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of civil freedom with tlie maintenance of domestic slavery. 
The equal protection of every class of men living beneath 
its rule, is elementary in the establishment of a free govern- 
ment, and this is wanting or greatly deficient in a slave 
country. 

The experience of the past shows, that the very ele- 
mentary principles which go to establish a system of slavery, 
are in practical opposition to a free government. 

5. Indeed, the principles of the slave system are at vari- 
ance with the fundamental principlesof right, comprised in 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Slavery is opposed to the fundamental principles of repub- 
licanism, maintained in the Declaration of Independence, 
That noble instrument asserts : " All men are created equal, 
and are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, " These principles are denied by the slaveholding 
states The Con t tu ons of Maryland North Carolina, 
So tt C a ol na and Tennessee de 1 re tl at no freeman 
o ip,ht to be taken or imprisoned or depnv d of his free- 
hold 1 b rt e or pr le^^es or outlaw d or eiiled, or in any 
manner d strojed or depnved of hfe liberty or property, 
hut by the judgme t of his peers or bj the law of the 
la d Th s plainly mpl es that the sla e m y be taken, 
mpnsoned and destroyed w tho t e ther judgment or law. 

The Const tut on of Kentucky teTla ua tl at all freemen, 
wh n they form a so al con [ act are equal Kentucky 
does not adm t that all men are created equal," nor that 
e en freemen ire equil jll ti ey become so I y social com- 
pa t Th s sfate therefore den es a fundan ental principle 
of the De la at on f Indep nden 

The slave states widely differ trom the free states, which 
declare, in their consfjtutions, " that all men are bora equally 
free and independent," Slavebolding states practically 
maintain the fundamental principles of absolute monarchy. 
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wLioh are, that all men are not ec[ual, and that all men are 
not born equally free and independent. Every slaYeholder 
is, virtually, an absolute monarch to his slaves, and they are 
bound to approach him with all tlie submissions which abso- 
lute monarchy can require. 

Again : the Constitution of the United States, article iv, 
section 2, declares, that " the citizens of each state shall be 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens of 
the several states." Notwithstanding this express provision, 
there are in most, if not in all slave states, laws for seizing, 
imprisoning-, and then selling as slaves for life, citizens of 
other states, entering within their borders, because they are 
black or colored. This is done under the shallow pretense 
that such are fugitives from bondage. 

By a law of Louisiana, every free negro or mulatto arriv- 
ing on board any vessel as a mariner, qy passenger, shaJl he 
immediately imprisoned till the departure of the vessel, 
when he is compelled to depart in her. If such negro or 
mulatto returns to the state, he is to be imprisoned for Jive 

If any free negro or mulatto enters the state of Missis- 
sippi for any cause, however urgent, any white person may 
cause him to be punished by the sheriff with thirty-nine 
lashes; and if he does not immediately leave the state, he 
is sold as a slave. 

In Maryland, a free negro or mulatto, coming into the 
state, is fined $20, and if he returns he is fined $500, and 
on default of payment is sold as a slave. 

In 1833 seventeen slaves effected their escape from Vir- 
ginia in a boat, and finally reached New York, in which 
state a judicial investigation would be requisite to prove 
property. The Governor of Virginia made a requisition on 
the Governor of New York for them, as fugitive felons, and 
the pretended felony was stealinff the boat in which they had 
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Slaveholders hold even their own laws and constitution in 
contempt, as well as those of the federal government, 
whenever they conflict with the security and permanency of 
slavery. One of the most inestimable rights of constitu- 
tional privileges is trial by jury, and this is trampled on at 
the mandate of slaveholders. 

"It is expressly provided [article iv, section 2] by the 
Constitution of the United States, 'that the citizens of each 
state shall be entitled to all the privUeges and immunities 
of citizens in the several states.' This is a very simple, 
plain, and imperative sentence. Free blacks and mulattoes 
are citizens in all the states, I believe, east of tte Delaware, 
as well as in the staffs north-west of the river Ohio, and 
they can not be dispossessed of the right to locate them- 
selves where they please. 

"The Constitution of the United States equalizes the 
privileges of the citizens of the states, without respect to 
color, or the countries from whence they may be derived. 
This principle must be maintained. The free blacks and 
muiattoes in the United States are not to be considered. It 
is the disfranchisement of citizens who are citizens, and can 
not be disfranchised. Shall we open the door to what may 
become the foulest proscriptions''" (Mies' Register 1820 ) 
6 The practical operations requisite to carry out with 
''aftty the sjstem of slavery are at variance with allegiance 

Practical slavery when the system is in danger by the 
utulcaljon tt libual printiples or tht rcquLrements of strict 
moral ju'^tioi, is forced (o have recourse to mobs and Ljnch 
law It would be a tednus lecital to go through half the 
instances of Lynch law decisions ind raobocratic a<,ta to 
which the citizens of the south ha\e had resort within these 
hst fifteen years in Older to pnforcL their unjust ind cruel 
slave law as well as to extinguish eiery rising spark of 
liberty. White men have been summarily visited by capital 
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punishment by the decisions of Judge Lynch. Colored per- 
sons have been murdered, whipped, tortured, and maltreated, 
in many places ; aad all this hy the general approbation and 
public opinion of the slave community. 

Add to this, the close sympathy and interests existing 
hetween tlie siayebolders of the south and their commercial 
friends in the north have succeeded to raise mobs, almost 
witLout number, in the free states, with a design, directly 
or indirectly, to suppress the principles of freedom, as well 
as to leave without the disturbance of moral influence the 
unjust system of slavery. The mob in Cincinnati in the 
summer of 1836, was nothing more nor less than a pro- 
sluverj' movement. The actual leading actors in destroying 
the press of Mr. Bimey, were slaveholders from Kentucky, 
stured up by the slaveholding interests. The merchants 
and influential citizens of Cmcinnati who supported this out- 
raire by their active co-operation, their presence at the mob, 
and their subsequent apologies for the proceedhigs, go to 
show, that for the sake of commercial g^n, or political 
place and office, they fully sustained the pro-slavery mob, 
to keep on good commercial and political terms with slave- 
holders. 

The great mob in Boston was instigated, and conducted, 
and apologized for, "by gentlemen of mtelligence and 
property," all ready to conciliate the slaveholders of 
Charleston and other southern cities, in order to mmntain 
advantageous commercial relations between them and their 
southern customers. The same was the case with most of 
the other mobs in which abolitionists have been assailed. 

Nor is the plea of any weight, which goes to state, that 
the abolttionista have been sending incendiary tracts among 
the slaves, although this has been charged by such great 
names as Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Clay, and Mr. Madison. The 
abolitionists did no such thing. All their addresses, as a 
body and as antislavery associations, were directed to the 
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slaveholders themselves and to the white free citizens, and 
never to the slaves. Besides, as slaves can not read, or, if 
they could, no pubUcations addressed to them could reach 
them, the charge of addressing them is preposterous. (See 
a Statement to the Massachusetts Legislature, Not« A: 
P fi Pu p f th Ab 1 1 t ) 

N th day th v, tl f t that the slave- 

h Id f th th h Id h y t political and 

mm 1 pp t th -fh Th a e sprinklmgs 
y wh t rtl d t wh a laveholdera in 

th th a d d n 1 p fit f m tl m. An addi- 

t 1 ympath t b d th 1 ^ nb r of persons 
d n th n tl wl lati th ith are slave- 

h Id Th p fit hi mm lit maintained by 

rich merchants and mechanics, whose devotions to mammon 
are very fmtlifully performed, is a strong reason to keep on 
good terms with the oppressors ; and it is notorious, that 
political considerations and the hope or enjoyment of offices 
have converted many cold northerners into warm advocates 
and supporters of slavery. Though these may be properly 
enough denominated dough faces or noithem men with 
southern pnnciples the complaisant titles of prudent con 
servative, oi libeial patriot'- aie a'isiimed by them awarded 
to them by their allies and the} are eulogized without stint 
by many able editors 

Such actually was the fict m England during the reign 
of slavery in the British colonies both while the Afni,an 
slave-trade was in operation and alter its destruction during 
the great contest m Parliament and out of it, till findl 
emancipation took place in the West Indies. (See Life of 
Sharp, pp. 10-20.) 

7. Slavery is in practical as well as theoretical antagonism 
to the great safeguards of national liberty, such as freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, trial by jury, and the right 
of petition. 

Vol. ir.— 12 
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bargo as greatly to intrench on the safety of liberty 
Whoe\er would express in the south the sentiments tespeU 
mg sla^LfT which ^re gfucrally ^dopted throughout the 
uvihzed world wiuld endanger his lifp or be t.e\Piely pun 
ished On thi'' gieat subject m philanthropist can speai 
his sentiments 

The mmisters of reliEfion must not treat of slavery in its 
purely moral charactLnstict so as to bring the moral pnn 
ciples cont'uned in the ttn commandments lo bear on it 
without incurring heavy penalties On the hostil tj be 
tween slaiery and Phnstianitj he dares njt speik Ihe 
strong arm ot the sla^e laws would punish him capitally or 
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popular rage would do it, according to the fashion of mobs 
or the rules of Lynch Jaw. 

In Congress, too, the unconstitutional restraint of gag law 
has been resorted to, or the fiery wrath of slaveholders, 
by aoisy uproar, has thrown in its interference in Congress, 
whenever the subject of slavery has been introduced. 
Governor M'DufEe, in his address to the Legislature of 
South Carolina, declared: "As long as the halls of Congress 
shall be open to the discussion of this question, we can have 
neither peace nor security." The Charleston Mercury — 
very high authority on this subject — declared, in 1837, that 
" public opinion in the south would now, we are sure, justify 
an immediate resort to force hy the southern delegation, 
even on the floor of Congress, were they forthwith to seize 
and drag from the hall any man who dared to insult them, 
as that eccentric old showman, John Quincy Adams, has 
dared to do." In the present sesaon of Congress — winter 
of 1848 and 1849 — because the subject of slavery has been 
introduced and treated with considerable freedom, the south - 
em members have been highly offended, called a conven- 
tion, and manifested the utmost alarm and dread. 

The Columbus (South Carolina) Telescope says: "Let us 
declare, through the public journals of our country, that 
the question of slavery is not and shall not be open to dis- 
cussion; that the system is too deep-rooted among us, and 
must remain forever; that the very moment any private 
individual attempts to lecture us upon ils evils and immo- 
rality, and the necessity of putting moans in operation to 
secure us from them, in the same moment his tongue shall 
be cut out and cast upon the dunghill." 

Slavery brings the masters themselves under despotism. 
It takes away the liberty of speech, which all freemen prize 
as one of the essential guards of hberty. This, we are told, 
however, is necessary for the safety of the masters. But an 
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institution imposing such a necessity can not be good. It 
must be exceedingly evil, 

(2.) Liberty of the press. It is a well-known trutb, that 
slavery lias placed its prohibition on the liberty of the press, 
whenever it would undertake to censiu-e or condemn slavery. 
In some states the laws of the United States have been set 
at naught, by statutes which are contrary to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and of the state which made the 
enactment. This is the case in regard to Virginia especially, 
by whose statute the Christian Advocate and Journal, and 
the Western Christian Advocate, and other papers, have 
been proscribed, as incendiary publications. Where laws 
did not exist for this purpose, the public sentiment of slave- 
holders did the work by Lynch law. By mob violence Mr, 
Lovejoy's paper was driven from St. Louis to Alton, In 
Kentucky Mr, Birney would not be permitted to publish his 
paper; and after he commenced it in Ohio, the pro-slavery 
spuit and opposition followed it, and destroyed his press. 
Mr. Cassius M. Clay's paper was driven from Lexington, 
Kentucky, and his press conveyed to Cincinnati, by a mob 
of gentlemen. Many books, pamphlets, etc., have been 
expurgated from antislavery matter, to suit the sentiments 
of the south. In short, there are so many things so immoral 
in act and so unsound in principle, in the system of slavery, 
that it will not bear the light of discussion in books, papers, 
and pamphlets; for a faithful exposure of its sins and 
evil tendency would go far t^jward ita destruction. Slavery 
will not come to the light, because its deeds are evil. 

(3.) Trial hy jury. In all governments, cot despotic, 
trial by jury, or its equivalent, has been the remedy 
against injustice. The entire fabric of the federal Consti- 
tution, as well as the constitutions of the several states — 
the slave system excepted — is built on the basis which 
requires trial by jury, or one's peers, to he one of its chief 
corner-stones. But slavery comes in active subversion of 
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that have escaped into the free states and Canada from then' 
masters in the slave states. So frequent and notorious 
have been the outrages committed on free persons by slave- 
holders in the United States, and their unprincipled hired 
aids in the free states, all along the borders of the slave 
states, that very few persons in the free states can now 
place any confidence in the clmms laid in agdnst fugitive 

We can not place this in a clearer light than by quoting 
from the very able address of WiDiam Johnston, now Judge 
Johnston, in the case of the State of Ohio vs. Forbes and 
Armitage, before the Franklin Circuit Court, Kentucky, 
April 10, 1846. Mr. Johnston is intimately acquainted 
witk the workings of slavery in this respect, having from 
youth resided on the border between the free and the slave 
states, and having every opportunity of being weO acquaint- 
ed in such matters. After contending for the right of a 
"judicial examination," in all such cases of claims, be 
declares: 
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W n (. 1 th nk s li eiamination indispensable to the 
cau e f JUS e and hum m We see nothing but end- 
It confus on nj t ce and oj pression growing out of the 
r j,l t to drag me wome ai d hildreii from their homes, 
h u such eiam nat on "W c see encouragement given to 
1 1 urde ol p ates wl o nfe t the waters of the Ohio oa 
both ts banks a d make man catching a trade. I do not 
say the&e wretches art, Kentuclians. They are to be found 
on both sides of the water, and do not deserve a name or 
local habitation on either. They are the enemies of the 
human race without sympathy for any body — men wbo 
will steal your &k^e from you to-day and sell him to you 
to marrow Thtre is a distinguished character now in the 
Ohio penitentiary, who made a fortune by first persuad- 
ing slaves to run away from their masters, quartering 
them on credulous black people — who, on account of 
their color, could not be witnesses against him — till a re- 
ward should bo offered, and then conveying them back 
again for the reward. There are unfortunately others 
out of the penitentiary, who follow the same calling; 
tii], if you were on the southern line of Ohio, you would 
almost imagine you were on the slave coast of Africa. 
About eight years ago a free colored woman, bom in Ohio, 
and residing in Brown county, in the absence of her hus- 
band was seized, and, without examination or any forms of 
law whatever, carried into Mason county, Kentucky, and 
lodged in jail, under pretense that she was the slave of 
Arthur Fox, high sheriff of Mason county. Mr. Fox dis- 
claimed ownership in her; and then she was retained in 
prison, under pretense that she was the slave of Mrs. Johns 
of New Orleans. Mrs. Johns also disclaimed her; and 
then, being in prison as a runaway slave, she was subject to 
be sold, at the end of foarteen months, for jail fees. She 
was only set at large by executive interposition. I mention 
iliis case, not because it is a singular one, but because I 
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happen to be familiar with it, and because it is a matter of 
record in both states. Cases far more aggravated, of irhich 
no i-ccord exists, have often occurred. Men, bcUeved to be 
freemen, have been knocked down with a club in the streets 
in tlie night seasons — dragged into boats, and carried God 
only knows where. To prevent such outrages, the Legisla- 
ture of Ohio have enacted two statutes against kidnapping: 
the one against seizing and carrying away free persons— the 
other against seiang and carrying away any person what 
ever, without a hearing These statutes of Ohio m no way 
contravene the Constitution of the United States or the Act 
of 1793, nor embwriss the owners of fugitive slaves in 
recovering their property Ought not these laws to be 
respected?" 

(4.) The riqU of petition The framers of the fedfral 
Constitution supposed the nj,ht of petition to be altogether 
too firmly eatabi shed m the habits and affections of the 
people to need a constitutional guarantee This omission 
roused some of the state conventions the Vnginu proposed 
as an amendment that evcrj freeman hd,s Ihe right f 
petition." Other state conventions substituted peri-on 
for "freeman The result of the whole wis the amend 
ment in the Constitution which we haie quoted abo\e 
granting "the right of the pcf pic pel eably to assemble 
and to petit (m goieivmcit for a rediess of grievances 
"When members of Congress swear to support the Constitu 
(ion of the United States they are as much bound by their 
oath to lefrain from ahrilging the tight of petition as 
thej are to abstain from prohibiting thi, frte eiercise of 
leiigifu 

When the Declaration of Independence nas proclaimed, 
and the Constitution of the United States formed and for 
some time after it was generally believed north md south, 
that slavery would be of short continuam e Bui in the 
add i n of new shve stat>- iid the inueased demind for 
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cotton and sugar, a new impulse was given to the advance- 
ment of slavery. The petitions on slavery have generally 
been sent in to Congress for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, its extension ra the teratories, and the 
like. Were mere party to be silent, it would seem very 
clear, that Congress is invested by the Constituljon with 
"exclusive jurisdiction, in all cases whatsoever," over the 
District, and that, therefore, it is palpably constitutional to 
abolish the slave-trade in the District, or emancipate the 
slaves. Even Congress, in 1816, appointed a committee to 
inquire into the expediency of doing away the slave-trade; 
and in 1829 another committee, on the "gradual abolition of 
slavery in the District," was appointed. Petitions, at differ- 
ent times, were sent to Congress on the subject of slavery, 
up to this time, without spreading much alarm m tke south. 
But when Mr. Garrison established the Liberator in 1831, in 
Boston, and the Legislature of Geoi^ passed a law, offering 
$5,000 for his abduction and his delivery in Geor^a, and 
southerners offered sums of $25,000, of $50,000, and of 
$100,000 for kidnapping certain abolitionists, the matter as- 
sumed a new form. In 1835 the President, in his message 
to Congress, foolishly or thoughtlessly charged the abolition- 
ists with sending, by mail, inflammatory appeals to slaves; 
that is, sending printed papers to men who could not read 
them, and through a conveyance by which they could not re- 
ceive them. The truth is, the papers were sent to the mas- 
ters for their consideration, and the appeals were on the im- 
morality of converting men, women, and children into chat- 
tels, depriving them of their rights, and inflicting wrongs on 
them. The masters in Charleston, fearing the moral influ- 
ence of these appeals on the conscience of the slaveholding 
community, forced open the post-office and burned the 
papers. The Postmaster- General, with the sanction of the 
President, invaded the mail, and authorized every postmas- 
ter to become a censor of the press, so as to abstract from 



the mail every paper which he might think too favorahle to 
the rights of man. 

For more than twenty years, previous to 1836, petitions 
had heen sent to Congress for the abolition of slavery in the 
District; but the increase of them alarmed the slaveholders, 
as they knew that discussion of any kind endangered their 
system. Hence, Mr. Pinckney's famous resolution, in 1836, 
declaring "that all petitions or papers, relating in any way 
or to any extent to the subject of slavery, shall, without 
being printed or referred, be laid on the table; and no 
further action whatever shall be had thereon." On January 
18, 1837, Mr. Haine's gag law was passed. On February 
11, following, on an inquiry from Mr. Adams whether a 
petition from slaves could be admitted, the two following 
resolutions were passed: "1. That this house can not re- 
ceive the said peljtion without disregarding its own dignity, 
the rights of a large class of citizens of the south and west, 
and the Constitution of the United States." Yeas 160, nays 
35. "2. That slaves do not possess the right of petitiou 
secured to the people of the United States by the Consli- 
tution." Yeas 162, nays 18. In the second resolution the 
house acknowledges that "the right of petition is secured 
to the people of the United States by the Constitution," 
and yet they passed a rule to cut off that constitutional 
light. They, also, by the first resolution contradict the 
second. Mr. Patton's gag law passed December, 1837, 
Mr. Atherton's in December, 1838, and Mr. Johnson's Jan- 
uary, 1840. Mr. Johnson's motion made it a standing rule 
of the liousc, that "no petition, memorial, resolution, or 
other paper, praying the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia, or any state or territory in the United States 
in which it now exists, shall be received by the house, or 
entertained in any way whatever." 

It would seem to be a right which no man could doubt 
of, according to all, that eaeh should be privileged to peti- 
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tim, ask, or pray for benefits or relief from grievances. 
This is even conceded to malefactors and criminals. God 
hears the poor publican, and even the ravens that cry. 
He hears sinners who have transgressed bis law. The 
reception of petitions from the poorest and vilest of persons 
is an attribute or prerogative of the Almighty; and for 
man to deny it to a fellovr-man, is the hight of arrogant, 
and sinful assumption. The right of petition, and the cor- 
responding reception or hearing it, is one thing; the dispo- 
sition of it after reception is quite another, as the petition 
may or may not be granted, without injury to any one, or 
depriving him of any just right. But slavery confessedly 
has something in it inherently which shrinks from petition, 
A petition would involve the inquiry, is it right or wrong to 
grant the petition ? An inquiry into the nature of right and 
wrong, of what man owes to man, and what God in his 
word declares to man, if applied to slavery would soon 
detect in the system injustice, wrong, oppression, and a 
long list of other sins, so that the result would be emanci- 
pation. The conscience of the south knows that slavery 
can not live under such an inquest. Their love of gain . 
attaches them to slavery. This is the reason why gag laws 
have been passed, and the constJtutioiial rights of citizens ■ 
of the United States infringed upon by the acts and influ- 
ence of the slave system of the south. 

In a foregoing chapter we have shown how the slave 
system is antagonistic to Christianity, and infringes in sev- 
eral ways on the rights of conscience, thus "prohibiting the 
free exercise of reli^on," Here we have shown how 
slavery nullifies or counteracts the great safeguards of lib- 
erty, such as the freedom of speech, the freedom of the 
press, trial by jury, and the right of petition. Thus, slavery 
comes in collision with the very lampalts and barricades of 
freedom in a state. If it prevail and rule, all these safe- 
guards of liberty must be suppressed. And then, when 



liberty of conscience is taken away,, when no man may 
utter his honest thoughfa or speak of the evils around him, 
when the press will be thoroughly muzzled, no trials by 
jury to test wrong, and no right to petition for rights or 
against grievances, then will liberty be no more. All these 
are invaded and infringed on by slavery. But the contest 
js now up, and time will tell whether despotism or freedom 
will rule in these United States, after the victories of the 
Revolution and the adoption of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and of the Constitution of the United States. 
Although there is now a contest, liberty will, in the end, 
gain the day. 

8. Slavery impoverishes a country. Most travelers agree 
that the slave states are, at least, a century behind the free 
states in point of general improvement. The principal 
reason for this is, that a large proporlion of the inhabitants 
are maintained in idleness; while in the free states they are 
employed in lawful industry. 

(1.) Slaveholders are not industrious. They will not 
work The children grow up in idleness and in mature 
andadianced age it becemcs a confirmed Lab t not to work 
The whitp n n slaveholders pjrtake to a considerable de 
gree of the chiraoter of tl eir neighbors 4.nd sooner 
than be singular manj of thom emigrate to the free states 
where it is no disgrace for men ti work ^ith their own 
hands 

'Slaveholders alao are hcking in economy and become 
J idicted to wastefulness The piofits denvtd from slave L 
bor are often squandered m gam'ng ' tempera ce i d otl er 
wasteful habits. Or, f the&e v s are ot pursued the 
slaveholder, to mainta n h s rank deems the attendance ot 
a slave indispensable. Hen e the expenses of 1 ving are 
usually much greater m slave than free countries 

(2.) The slaves, loo are n t prod cers equal to the free 
men. They have not the same motives to industry which 
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mflut,n(-e tto'-e who irp free when they Ubor for ttemsehes 
hence they do not perfoim l^bor gcncriily (.qual to free 
men And even when the; are Lompelled to perform 
eicessiTe labor is thcj frequently are especiallj on the 
sugar plantations there are other diawba l^s on the profits 
Slaves will observe no modes of economy but iviU waste 
unsparmgly m every thmg So that the c\ccss of hboi 
taxed on them is mostly more than balanced bj their de 
ficiency m saving and their habits of wastcfulne=a 

(3 ) The me(,hanii,s of the south are few and of inferior 
character The negroes who ari, meohdiiics art, of the 
coarsest kind and iir^lj attempt perfiction m the few me 
chamcil arts with whii.h thtj are acquainted The sons 
of slaviholdera of course will not stoop to the 'abors of 
the mtchanii- 3 shop The enterprising mechanics of the 
south often kav e for the free states while the supj ly from 
the ft t t d fi t b d q lifi tions 

(4 ) Th tat f aj. It th tl deploiable 

The 1 f th Id th 1 t ( y much re 

duced by dtb dthp pi profits in 

thegaigw 1 tt fm g slaves for 

mark t Wh 1 th i! th d d bj course of 
eshai tmg It th m 1 rs f k g up losses 

tiy g ^ S ' '^ f ^^ ^ *'* P d Ing moral 

ruin th hir t f Th tt d ngar crops 

of the extreme south are rapidly reducing its fertile lands 
to a state of sterility, equa,l to the condition of the exhausted 
com and tobacco lands of Maryland, "Virginia, and North 
CaroUna. In brief, the soil of every country, in all ages, 
cultivated by the hands of slaves, has always deteriorated. 

(4.) Indeed, there are numerous exhausting public ex- 
penses incurred by slavery, calculated to impoverish any 
country. The soil, by slovenly culture, becomes exhausted. 
To ovei-see and watch the slaves and keep them at work, 
the indolence of the masters, the standing array necessary 
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to wateh the slaves, as well as many other expenses of the 
slave system, go to show tha,t it tends, in the issue, to pov- 
erty and ruin. 

(5.) If the industry and enterprise of the free and slave 
states are compared, the result will be to prove the great 
superiority of freedom to slavery. The arts and sciences 
in a slave community are never cultivated to any eitent, 
owing to the ignorance of the slaves, which diffuses itself 
among the masters. Hence, a general torpor rests on the 
industry and enterprise of the country. Cotton, the entire 
product of slave labor, affords a livelihood to but few white 
non-slaveholders. The tonnage, manufactures, and agri- 
cultural products of the free states far eiceed those of the 
slave states ; and the mere culture of cotton does not com- 
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still pr m aing an abundant harvest to the ind istriom 1 us 
bandmin lying idle and ne^jlei-ted In the interior of tiie 
state where I was bom and whert, I now li\e although a 
country pos'iessing all the adiantages ot trj] ohmate and 
health aboundinif in aiable Lind unreclaimed from the first 
rudt &t"ite cf nature there can now be found many neigh 
borhoods where the p pulation is to i sparse to support a 
common elementarr &(.h ol for children Such is the de 
plorable condition of one of the oldest m mbi-ra of this 
Union that dates, back its settlement more than a centnrj 
and a halt while other states bom as it were but yester 
day ilready surpass what Carihna was or ever has been 
m the happiest and proudest day of her pro penty 

Mr Prnston of "iouth C irohna m pleading in a speech 
for a railroad says 

No south m man c*n journey — as he had lately d)ne — 
through the aorthein states and witness the prospenly the 
industry the public spirit which they exhibit — the spdulous 
cultivation of all those arts Ij whith life is rendered com 
fortable and respectable — without feelings of deep sddnt^a 
and shiDie is he remembers his own ttejleeted and deioJate 
kurrib There no dwelling is to be seen abandoned — not 
a farm uncultivated Ever} person and every thing per 
forms a part toward the grand result and the whole land 
IS covered with fertile fields with manufactories and cimls 
and railroads and edifices ind towns and cities "We of 
the south are mistaken in the character of these people 
when we think of them only as peddlers in horn flinta and 
baik nutmegs Their energy and enterprise are dire ted to 
all objects, great and small, within their reach. The number 
of railroads and other modes of expeditious intercommuni- 
cation knit the whole country into a closely-compacted 
mass, through which the productions of commerce and of 
the press, the comforts of life and the means of knowledge, 
are tmiversally diffused; while the close intercourse of 
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travel and of business makes all neighbors, and promotes a 
common interest and a common sympathy. How different 
the condition of these things ia the south! Hire the face 
of the country wears the aspect of premature old age and 
decay. H"o iMPaovBMENT is seen goikg on, nothing is 
done for posterity. No man thinks of any thing beyond 
the present moment." 

Hear Bentham ■ 
V 1 y IS tabh h d t > th 1 t f 

th t t umb A m t t h 1 as 1 

fl k hy h d d by th d by t f tl d 

Th d ta 1} tl d t mgl pe th 

d d t th d f tl m It t d If th 

tlflry tgtt tetl wldf 

fitmkt dblG llypkgdry 

it prttb inthf b gundf 

h tat b tw th 1 ss th tw Id It t th m f ra 
f m f h m t d th gai wh h w u]d ult 
f m 1 1 th I 

An th t t, m t t 1 y b d wn 

f t fl p th w Ith d p w ft 

-*- *■ P d m tl 1 S t t 1 b ty all 

th 1 wl h m t p th mast w ild 

wthtdUl ptfhipptyh 1 ta 

k t th w Id p d t ly wl t h 1 t I t till 

m B t h pp an t b gm t d w th b 

d wh 1 p bl p w m th m p p t 

Tw m ta UT dum 1 fh p d 

f 1 th b t tl t mul f w d d th 

ty f tl d f 

It aslp dhttlf fp Imt 

little hkely to draw from a laborer all the industry of which 
he is capable, all the work he can furnish. Fear leads him 
to hide his powers rather than to show them; to remain 
below rather than to surpass himself. 
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" By a work of supererogation, he would prepare punish- 
ment for himself; he would only rdse the measure of his 
ordinary duties by displaying superior capacity. His ambi- 
tion is the reverse of that of a freeman ; aad he seeks to 
descend in the scale of industry, rather than to ascend. 
Not only does he prodnce less ; he consumes more, not in 
enjoyment, but lavishly, wastefully, and by bad economy. 
Of what importance to him are interests which are not his 
own? Every thing which saves his labor is a gain for him; 
every thing which he allows to be lost, is only the loss of 
his master. Why should he invent new methods of doing 
more or better? In making improvements he must think; 
and thinking is a labor to which no one gives himself with- 
out a motive. Degraded to a beast of burden, a slave 
never raises himself above a blind routine, and one genera- 
tion succeeds another without any progress in improve- 
ment." (Jeremy Bentham's Principles of the Civil Code.) 

The difference presented in the foregoing is not owing 
to tariffs, government patronage, or the like. The slave 
states have received their full share of the national domain. 
The area of the slave states is nearly double that of the 
free. !New York, though the empire state, has less territory 
than Virginia, Missouri, Georgia, Louisiana, or North Caro- 
lina. The slave states, too, are older than the free states. 
In soil and climate, and other natural advantages, the 
southern states have the advantage of the northern. In 
1790 the present free states and territories had only a 
little more than half a million over the slave territories and 
states. In 1840 the free states had nearly five mDlion of 
inhabitants more than the slave states. Another fifty years 
will very much increase this preponderance. 

Take Kentucky and Ohio. In 1840 Kentucky had five 
hundred and ninety-seven thousand, five hundred and sev- 
enty inhabitants, and Ohio one million, five hundred and 
nineteen thousand, four hundred and sixty-seven. Then 



Louisville had twenty-one thousand, two hundred and ten 
population, and Cincinnati forty-six thousand, three hundred 
and thirty-eight. The difference now is greater. 

The LouisTille Journal, speaking of the two rival cities, 
remarks: "The most potent cause of the more rapid ad- 
vancement of Cincinnati than Louisville is the absence gv 
SLAVERY. The same influences which made Ohio the young 
giant of the west, and is advancing Indiana to a grade 
higher than Kentucky, have operated in the Queen City. 
They have no dead weight to carry, and consequently have 
the advantage in the race." 

In 1840 Mr. C. M. Clay wrote thus: "The world is 
teeming with improved machineiy, the combined develop- 
ment of science and art. To us it is all lost; -we are com- 
paratively living in centuries that are gone; we can not make 
it, we can not use it when made. Ohio is many years 
younger, and possessed of fewer advantages than our state. 
Cincinnati has manufactories to sustain her ; last year she 
put up one thousand houses. Louisville, with superior 
natural advantages, as all the world knows, wrote 'to rent' 
upon many of her houses. Ohio ib a free state, Ken- 

TOCKY A SLAVE STATE." 

Mr. Thomas P. Marshall, of Kentucky, in a pamphlet 
published the same year and on the same subject, draws 
the following comparison between Virginia and B'ew York. 
Tlie statements were made before the results of the census 
of 1840 were known, 

" In 1790 Virginia, with 70,000 square miles of territory, 
contained a population of 749,308. New York, upon a 
surface of 45,668 square miles, contained a population of 
344,130. This statement exhibits in favor of Virginia a 
difference of 24,242 square miles of territory, and 408,188 
in population, which is the double of New York and 68,600 
more. In 1830, after a race of forty years, Virginia is 
found fo contain 1,211,405 souls, and New York 1,918,608, 
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which cshibits a difference in favor of New Tork of 607,208. 
The increase on the part of Virginia will be perceived to be 
463,187, starting from a basis more than double as lai^e as 
that of New York. The increase of New York, upon a 
basis of 340,120, has been 1,578,391 human beings. Vir- 
ginia has increased in a ratio of 61 per cent., and Nev York 
in that of 566 per cent, 

"The total amount of property in Virginia under the 
assessment of 1838, was $211,930,508. The aggregate 
value of real and personal property in New York, in 1839, 
" was $654,000,000, exhilMting an excess in New York over 
Virginia, of capital, of $442,069,492. 

" Statesmen may differ about policy, or the means to be 
employed in the promotion of the public good, but surely 
they ought to be agreed as to what prosperity means. I 
think there can be no dispute that New York is a greater, 
richer, a more prosperous and powerful state than Virginia, 
What has occadoned the difference ? . . . There is but 
one explanation of the facts I have shown. The clog that 
has stayed the march of her people, the incubus that has 
weighed down her enterprise, strangled her commerce, kept 
sealed her exhaustless fountains of mineral wealth, and 
!r arts, manufactures, and improvement, is kboro 



The poverty arising from slavery in a state is a sinful 
poverty, because it is produced by indolence, wastefubess, 
and the exercise of wrong passions toward our fellow-men, 
inflicting injuries on them, as well as depriving them of their 
rights. Were a people to become poor by distributing their 
property to supply the wants of their raore needy fellow- 
creatures, they would be innocently poor. But when they 
become poor by doing wrong, or refusing to do that which 
is right, such poverty is sinful. Add to this, that because 
men do wrong God withholds his blessings, and this leads 
to poverty. In this case it is a just punishment of God on 
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I ate, too, the sUve population exceeds the free, 

and is still rapidly increasing, and must soon, without foreign 
aid, be able to overcome their oppressors. An enemy within 
a state is much more dangerous than one without. 

Slaveholders in new countries occupy large bodies of 
land, and this leaves less room for free citizens; or, in the 
oMer countries, the slaveholders will purchase the land 
from the small fanners, and thus enlarge their plantations. 
This is commonly done. Hence, these emigrate mostly to 
the free states. And many of the best citizens, conscien- 
tiously opposed to slavery, as we have seen, emigrate to the 
free states. The slaveholders, raised in idleness, luxury, 
and unaccustomed to subordination, are not the proper 
materials for an army, and are ill prepared to endure the 
toils of the army. 

Besides, in modem limes, and in Christian countries, all 
slaveholding states have been united with countries that are 
free. Thus, the West Indian, Mexican, and South American 
slaveholding colonies were united to England, France, Spain, 
Portugal, and other free countries of Europe. If England, 
previous to the emancipation act, had withdrawn the 
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protection of her power from the colonies, slavery would soon 
have been extinguished. As soon as Mexico and the South 
American colonies dissolved their connection with Spain, 
slavery was abolished in them. The free states of this 
Union are to the slave nearly in the same relation in which 
the European powers were to their slaveholding colonies. 
Slavery could not long exist in the south without the sup- 
port of the northern states. Besides, the slaves in the 
United States, in regard to human rights, have intelligence 
superior to the West India or Meiican slaves ; and in the 
West Indies, the power of the slaves to act was weakened 
by their insular condition, which prevented their acting in 
concert. 

Slavery produces discord between the slaves and their 
masters ; and it can not be otherwise, in the nature of things, 
because the interests of both are diametrically opposite. 
Slavery, with all its mortifying degradations, can not en- 
tirely divest man of the image of God, or of a hnowiedge, 
in some degree, of truth, justice, and the mutual duties 
and obhgations of man to man. Although deprived of his 
freedom, he still sees, hears, tast«s, and smells, and even 
thinks, reasons, reflects, independent of all restraints. Since 
the independence of the United States, slaves, by hearing 
the conversation of their masters upon civil liberty, are 
better aoquamted with the rights of man than they could 
have been before that period ; the effect of this is an in- 
crease of enmity between whites and blacks, which must 
lead to some tremendous irruption in the slave states, if 
their masters will persist in perpetuating slavery. 

What would be the result now, in the case of war vrfth 
any European power? A British army in the heart of 
South Carolina or Alabama, would soon rally the slaves 
around the standard of the enemy. Or, in case of a revolt 
of the slaves, what accessions of troops could they receive 
from the West Indies, in such wav as the citizens of the 
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United states invaded Texas, without tlic immediate acts of 
the imperial government authoriang it! But the appalling 
consequences of such an event are too alarming to write on; 
we therefore forbear to dilate on this point, except to be- 
seech God that he would bestow his grace on those con- 
cerned, that those steps of just and right dealing between 
man and man might he resorted to m order to avoid such a 
catastrophe. 

It is perfectly natural that we should fear those whom we 
have deeply injured; and fear is a cruel passion. Hence 
the shocking severity with which, in all slave states, attempts 
to escape from slavery have been punished. This is true, 
from Pharaoh and the Egyptians down to this day, and it 
must continue so, while slavery exists. As late as 1822, 
certain slaves in Charleston were suspected of an intention to 
rise and assert their freedom. A court consisting of two jus- 
tices of the peace and five freeholders convened, and con- 
demned them, and thirty-five were hanged. Many instances 
of the same character could be given within these last thirty 
years. A court which has not power to take away the land 
of the white man, hangs black men by dozens. 

But as we might here be accused of mere northern preju- 
dices, let ns hear the southern men speak out on this topic. 
These will not be the declarations of "fanatics, aboliljonists, 
or incendiaries," or other "treasonable" persons. 

During the Revolutionary war, the secret joumai of 
Congress, vol. i, p. 105, contains the following record: 

"March 29, 1779. — The committee appointed to take 
into consideration the circumstances of the southern states, 
and the ways and means for l?ieir safety and defense, report, 
that the state of South Carolina — as represented by the 
delegates of the said state, and by Mr. Huger, who has come 
hither at the request of the Governor of said state, on pur- 
pose to explain the particular circumstances thereof — is 
UNABLi; to make any effectual efforts with militia, by reason 
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of the great proportion of citizens necessary to retnain at 
home to prevent insurrecficm, wmong the negroes, and to pre- 
vent the desertion of them 1o the enemy; that Ihe state 
of the country, and the great number of these people among 
them, expose the inhabitants to great danger from the 
endeavors of the enemy to eicite them to revolt or desert." 

Governor Hayne, in his message of 1833, warned the 
South Carolina Legislature that " a state of military prepara- 
tion must always be with us a state of perfect domestic 
security. A profound pefice, and consequent apathy, may 
expose us to the danger of domestic insurrection." 

The author of " A Refutation of the Calumnies inculcated 
against the Southern and Western States," himself a Caro- 
linian, admonishes his countrymen thus: "Let it never be 
forgotten that our negroes are truly the Jacobins of the 
country; that they are the anarchists, and the domestic 
enemy, the common ebbht of civiuzed socieit, and 

THU BAnBABIANS WHO ■yFOULD, IF THET COULD, BECOME 

THE DBsiROTERs OF OUR RACE." Again: "Haired to the 
whites, with the exception, in some cases, of attachment to 
the person and family of the master, is nearly universal 
among the black population. We have then a foe cherished 
in our very bosoms ; a foe willing to draw our lipe-blood 
whenever the opportunity is offered ; in the meantime intent 
on doing us all the mischief in his power." (Southern Re- 
ligious Telegraph.) 

In a debate in the Kentucky Legislature, in 1841, Mr. 
Harding opposing the repeal of the law prohibiting the im- 
portafiOB of slaves from other states, and looking forward to 
the time when the blacks would greatly outnumber the 
whites, exclaimed : 

" In such a state of things suppose an insurrectjon of the 
slaves to take place. The master has become timid and 
fearful, the slave hold and daring; the white men, over- 
powered with a sense of superior numbers on the pait of 
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the slaves, r.iin not be embodied together; eiiery man must 
guard Ms own hearth avd fireside. Mo man would even dare 
for an hour to leave his own habitation ; if he did, he would 
expect on his return to find his wife and children massacred. 
But the slaves, with but little more than the shadow of oppo- 



sition before them, armed with the 



consciousness of superior 



force and superior numbers on their side, animated with the 
hope of liberty, and maddened with the spirit of revenge, 
embody themselves in every neighborhood and furiously 
march over the country, visiting every neighborhood with 
all the horrors of civil war and bloodshed. And thus the 
yoke would be transferred from the black to the white man, 
and the master fall a bleeding victim to his own slave." 

"The negroes seduced and taken from the inhabitants of 
South Carolina, m the course of the war, remained subject 
to the disposal of the enemy. They were successively 
shipped to the West Indies; and it is asserted, on the au- 
thority of the best citizens of South Carolina, that more 
tlian twenty thousand slaves were lost to the state in conse- 
quence of the war." (Col. H. Lee's Memoes of the Revo- 
tionarj' War in the Southern Department, vol. ii, p. 456.) 

"The forces under the command of General Provost 
marched through the richest settlements of the state, where 
are the fewest white inhabitants in proportion to the number 
of slaves. The hapless Africans, allured with the hopes of 
freedom, forsook their owners, and repaired in great numbers 
to the royal army. They endeavored to recommend them- 
selves to their new masters by discovering where their own- 
ers concealed their property, and were assisting in carrying 
it off." (Ramsay's History of South Carolina, vol. i, p. 312.) 

" It has been computed by good judges that between the 
years 177o and 1783, the state of South Carolina lost 
twenty thousand negroes." (Id., p. 475.) 

The Maysville Intelligencer comments thus on the subject: 

"We of the south are emphatically surrounded by a 
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dangerous class of beings — degraded and stup d sniges — 
who, if they could but once entertain the idea tint imme 
diate and unconditional death would not be their portion 
would react the St. Domingo tragedy. But a conscious 
ness, with all their stupidity, that a tenfold toroe superior 
in discipline, if not harlarity, would gather from the four 
corners of the United States, and slaughter th m keeps them 
in subjection. But to the non-daveholdii g state pirticu 
larly, are we indebted for a permanent safeguard again&t 
insurrection. Without their assistance the white population 
of tlie south would be too weak to quiet the innate desire for 
liberty which is ever ready to act itself out with every ra- 
tional creature." 

Mr. Underwood, of Kentucky, in 1842, in debate in Con- 
gress, said: "The dissolution of the Union will be the dis- 
solution of slavery." 

The military weakness of the south is a subject too 
delicate on which to expand. The Secretary of War, in 
his report for 1842, remarked: "The works intended for 
the more remote southern portion of our territory, particu- 
larly require attention. Indications are already made of 
designs of the worst character agiunst that region in the 
event of hostilities from a cert^n quarter, to which we can 
not be insensible." 

The Quartermaster-General, Mr. Jessup, a southern man, 
shows the same anxiety. He says: "In the event of a 
war with either of the great European powers possesang 
colonies in the West Indies, there will be danger of the 
peninsula of Florida being occupied by blacks from the 
islands. A proper regard for the security of our southern 
states requires that prompt and efficient measures be adopted 
to prevent such a state of things." 

The Secretary of the Navy, a slaveholder, describes the 
prospective calamities as follows: "It would be a war of 
incuraions aimed at revolutjon. The first blow would be 
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struck to US through our institutions, in arraying what are 
supposed to be the hostile elements of our social system 
against each other. Even in the hest event, war on our 
own soil would be the more expensive, the more embarass- 
ing, and the more horrible ia its effects, by compelling us at 
the same time to oppose our enemy in the field, and to 
guard against all attempts to subvert our social system." 

Indeed, the very idea of an armed negro awakens the 
fears of slaveholders. When a bill was introduced, in 1842, 
to regulate enlistments in the nava! service, Mr. Calhoun 
proposed to amend the hill, so that negroes should be 
enlisted only as coolcs and stewards. He thought it a matter 
of great consequence not to admit blacks into our vessels of 
national defense. 
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have conquered you, and will conquer you again; and we 
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the Enterpiise, a southern slaver, with a cargo of seventy- 
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British territ'iiy, Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Forsyth employed 
some magisterial and threatening language to the Briljah 
authorities. But when the matter was properly considered 
by our government, it was deemed best to pass over the 
matter as easily as possible. A war with Britain, then or 
now, because Biitain would not aid the United States m 
upholding slavery, would certainly have no favorable influ- 
ence in strengthening the bonds of slavery. 

Again; when the case of the Creole was on the carpet, 
in 184], the senate of the United States was made to 
resound to such speeches as the following : 

"Mr. King, of Alabama, said: 'If such outrages con- 
tinue, he solemnly bplieved nothing could prevent a collision. 
Unless that government should retrace her steps, war must 
inevitably corae.' 

"Mr. CaJhoun, of South Carolina, held the liberation of 
the slaves of the Creole 'to be the most atrocious outrage 
ever perpetrated on the American people. As soon as they 
could get full information, they ought to demand that those 
who committed the piracy should be delivered to this gov- 
ernment. If we can not obtMn justice, every man with 
an American heart will be ready to raise his hand against 
oppression.' 
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annaments, and destroy Nassau and other British towns 
that trample on the laws and the rights of oar citizens.' " 
But when the British emhassador arrived, and it came to 
the point, redress or war, the stipulation of making a "dis- 
tinction between slaves and goods" was not insisted on. 
Southern men, as well as others, saw that the United States 
could not go to war with Britain, in order to sustain slavery, 
or rather restore fugitive slaves. 

Now, the weakness of the states which entertain slavery 
arises principally, if not altogether, from the inherent moral 
evils contained in the system of American slavery. The 
slave is wronged and cruelly treated, however well ho may 
be clothed, fed, housed, and exempted from punishment 
The masters are the very persons who rob them of their 
rights and oppress them with innumerable wrongs. The 
constitutions and laws of the state authorize "all this. 
The slave is aware of his wrongs, ignorant as he may be 
of science, art, or reJigion. The masters are ill qualified 
to resist in the time of trial. Besides, the God of heaven 
is against oppression; for "no attribute of God is on the 
side of slaveholders," 

Slavery, therefore, provokes inmrrections. Insurrections 
and slavery, whenever it is widely estended, are insepara- 
ble. Slavery is an unnatural sfafe. The love of freedom 
inherent in the human constitnlJon, is bom with man, and 
can never be separated from him. The slave is sure to 
entertain an undying thirst and watchfulness to seize on the 
first opportunity to secure his liberty. According to what 
the master has taught him, by precept and example, he is 
misinformed about the nature of right and wrong. He, of 
course, will avail himself, without scruple, of whatever 
means he can employ, for accomplishing his end. Nor will 
his conscience smite him while urged on by the desire of 
freedom and the spirit of revenge for the injuries he has 
received, however indiscriminate the destruction he may 
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scatter around him. Insurrections may liaye failed hitherto, 

but the danger is not over. The history of St. Domingo 

teaches what black men and slaves may do to obtain 

liberty. 

10. Nor does the establishment of slavery by law make 
the system the less guilty in itself, the less injurious to 
its victims, or screen the enactors or upholders of these 
laws from the distributive justice of God. 

Laws can not change the nature of things. There is an 
essential difference between right and wrong, justice and 
injustice, kindness and cruelty. Drunkenness, gambling. 
Sabbath-breaking, and p u a mmoral in them- 
selves, whether they are an n d bidden by human 
laws. Persecution is w n nh egalized or not. 
Clothing the naked, feed fe h y and the like, are 
right, whether they are h iz d bidden by human 
laws. In short, God's law p n to all human laws. 
Wrong done by law or society is as truly wrong as when 
done by an individual ; and, according to Scripture, such 
wtong is condemned at well as wrong done by an individual. 
"Shall the throne of iniquity have fellowship with thee, 
which frame mischief by a law, and gather themselves 
together against the soul of the righteous, and condemn 
innocent blood," Psalm iciv, 20. ''Woe unto them which 
decree unrighteous decrees," Isa. i, 1. 

When the authority of law is quoted, it would be well to 
test the character of the slave statutes and principles of 
moral justice on which the true force of right laws depend. 
In the common law of England, adopted generally in this 
country, there are found a series of maxims, in harmony 
with the law of God, and which never have been excelled 
for wisdom, justice, and equity. The slave laws annul and 
break these maxims. 

It is a maxim of the common law, "sic vtere tvo, vt ali 
enum nun liedas" — we should so use our own rights, as not 
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tn injure those of others. (Tide 3 Blaokstone Cora., 21'r.) 
Or, iis Blackstone interprets it, the "law enforces that rule 
of Gospel morality, of 'doing to others as we would they 
shrniM do unto ourselves.' " The white people, who have 
had the power, have used or rather abused their powers, 
n 1 ts and pnvileges to the wrong and mjun of the olored 
p ople Th s eondu t the settled cu torn of th sla e 
Rt es and s more or less exh f ted n the f c st tes 
W ti the B 1 le and tl e ju t maTams of the common law n 
th hani they have oited tt u e the r ow rights and 
powe s to ensla e and oppress thp col ed people Tl e 
p ac pal ca or pretext fo tl s condu t seems to he the 
g eat sla e masim that sla es ha e no rights not even 
fo he benefit -ind protect on of legal maxmia Legal jus 
tcp ha thus y elded to legal njust ce or n oral wrong 
vh cl has render d the sla es toe c ost mat r al respects 
ulaDs n a professed^ f ee and Christian country 
Another maiim of the common law s that o van 
shall taU adtantaje of h own m that f he does 
one w ong fo a othe t s no reason wl y he si o dd ha e 
a nght t do h m another w ng But sla eholders take 
ad antag of 1 e r own w onc,s to pe petuate slavery 
They depn e h sla of freedom and then beca se they 
are thus depnved continu to enslave them They de 
g-ade oTujt and I nitalize tie s!a e and tl en b cause 
they esteem fh m nfit fo freedon 1 ey say the shves 
o gh to rema n n sla ery They depn them of a IJ ter 
ary knowledge and then p ono nee them too ^no ant to 
mike a p oper use of r^hts a d tha they o ^ht ti e e o e 
to rema n depnved of them They d pnve them of the 
o d nary means of grace a d co rect knowledge of duty 
and then pretend that they nre too c ous o b t ust d 
w th hbe ty Th \ b nd them 1 ^nd and foot ind then 
condemn them b ca se they an cot u e those 1 ands and 
feet Cnmmal necess ty or a k nd of necea tj p oduced 
14* 
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by hi'' own crimes is e ery tyi inf s pki "il T \ i e 
crime and slive laws and customs are other crimes uspd to 
support man sfeahng -ind the only necessitj thpy possess 
IS in the facility ind security they furnihh for the coramis 
Bion of this ^reat cnme 

It IS aoothei maiim that none are bound by coitri li 
or laws hut iiarties and priiies to them But &laies are 
neier considered as parties to anj law or contrict js thej 
are depn\ed of all right to maki, ither laws or contiaclJi 
nor ire they allowed ani privity to laws oi contracts 
^et thc^ are hpid respoasible to the laws and are bound 
hj uonlratte m ide far tl em by thers 

\nother maxim le that eiery vroi j ihall Jiaie itf, rem 
til/ But all oj tjie principal wr ngs of slaves haie no 
remedj by law The sla\e has nj legal redress foi the 
dailj umI and cnminal wrfnc,s he recuses He is not per 
mifted to sue m a caurt of law because he has no such 
nght Thp law nhiuh is a shield to others is a scourge to 
him He is an outlao or without the prft cli n of law 
with it cnme on his part and that t in h a own natue 
land If 1 e offends ag'i n t laws which he had no SEjcncy 
m miking he is i-ubjected to the most haibarous slue code 
that eier esisted but if others offend against him so as to 
deprive him of per onil libcrt\ the fnitt of his labor or 
pioperty personal sei,unty and such rights as are cm 
ne ted 1 ith these he i" without redress Lit no one call 
by the name of protooti n thpse scanty guilds thrown 
around the life and limbs if slaves in ordei to preserve 
th m the better to le th productive property of their mas 
ters for tl is ptotecti n is for the sake of the mister and 
not tor the bcni-tit of the slave 

We might proceed here tj show how the aliie code 
tramples on all suboidinate rights of slaves considered as 
men and belonging to them at common law such a thp 
r ^ht to aj [ h to courts of justi e for edroas of civU mju 



lies, the right to petition for redress of grievances, the right 
to acquire education, the right of conscience, the right to 
bear arms, etc. These have been considered elsewhere in 
this treatise, and we need not now enlarge. Slavery is not 
only a great crime against the common Jaw, but it is 
opposed to it both in its tpirit and genius. The common 
law is republican in its principles; its general rules and 
maxims are in the highest degree equal, just, and right; 
while the slave code is unequal, unjust, and despolJc, The 
common law naturally leads to improvement in the moral 
and social condition of mankind; while slavery tends to 
debase, degrade, and corrupt man, and to prevent his eJeva- 
tion in knowledge, morals, and social state. Wherever the 
common law prevails, wise and wholesome statute laws are 
made from time to time, to remedy its defects and improve 
the condition of those who are under its influence ; but in the 
slave code the statutes relative to slaves are seldom made 
for any other purpose than to benefit or protect the master, 
or to degrade the slave, and prevent his improvement and 
elevation. The common law and the slave code, or code 
noir, are always antagonists, and wherever the one prevails 
the other falls. 

Slavery at first was introduced into the United States by 
custom, and this custom prevailed in defiance of the com- 
mon law. It is a heathen and wicked custom, originally 
adopted by Christians from the African negroes. Black- 
stone — vide 1 Black. Com., 76-79 — lays down seven rules 
as criterions to test the rectitude or justice of all customs 
in general. The slave customs are riolations of all or most 
of these rules to test the character of just customs. The 
great common law maxim, in regard to custom, is, " Malug 
usus abolendus est" — bad customs are to be abolished. 
Right customs, tested hy the standard of Blackstone's cri- 
teria, are generally applied in deciding on the rights of 
white persons; but the rules which are customarily applied 
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in the slave code are at variance with the criteria which test 
just customs. 

By the common law all slavery is a usurpation of right, 
as is instantly felt whenever the rights of white persons are 
invaded. By that law no property in any thing stolen vests 
in the thief or his heirs, as against the rightfid owner. 
Neither does the produce or increase of stolen property 
vest in the thief. The rightful owner or his heirs can, upon 
due proof, recover both at any time. So, if the thief sells 
the stolen property, neither the h«yer nor his heirs acquires 
any title to it, as against the lawful ovmer. By the common 
law, too, as well as by the law of God, every man is, under 
God, his own owner; and whoever steals, kidnaps, pur- 
chases, or enslaves him, can acquire no title to him or his 
services, or to his posterity as slaves; and as "the receiver 
is as bad as the thief," slaveholding, knowingly and volun- 
tarily entered into, is as criminal as slave-trading or kidnap- 
ping. By the common law, too, all the natural rights are 
inalienable. (Vide 1 Black. Com., 424.) Hence, all slave 
titles are mere usurpations, committed in defiance of com- 
mon law. All slave laws, customs, and titles are wrongs; 
and all slave-traders and voluntary slaveholders are among 
the greatest criminals, according to the laws of God and all 
just laws of men. 

11. Besides, slavery being fundamentally wrong in its 
principles and morally wrong in its practice, it even coniliots 
with the soundest principles which are acknowledged by 
the laws of nations. According to these laws, every sover- 
eign state is entitled to the cultivated services, skill, and 
abilities of all its inhabitants, in order to preserve and per- 
fect itself and its institutions, and promote its best interests. 
(Tide Vattel, xxii, 86-98.) And all its inhabitants have 
the right to perfect their skill to the utmost for the good of 
their country. But slavery prohibits this improvement, and 
thereby hinders the resources and weakens the defenses of 
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ever, eonntr, i„ wHoh it eji.to. Free n.tioiiB m much 
stronger thaii slave nations, as all histoiy shows. 

Mr. Fuller, in his reply to Wayland, presents the fol- 
lowing tneonsistent md sophistical plea, for slave laws- 
but thej are the very best whieh so bad • cause will 
ajmit: 

"Itwillbereplied, thatwenmsttakeslaveryasitisem- 
bodied in the southern laws : and this, in fact, is the fruitful 
source of misconception. What I am writmg about i, 
slavery ; hut let no one suppose that 1 am defending .11 the 
slave laws. The statutes of a government for the reguk- 
tion of slaves may be most oppressive and wicked. This 
however, docs not prove slavery a sin, any more than harsh 
and cruel enactments toward apprentices prove appren- 
ticeship a sm; or than a law giving parents the power, or 
requiring them to abuse their children, would prove that it is 
cnminal to have children. What my relation as master and 
parent gives me a right to do, is one thing; what the law 
may permit, or even enjoin, is another. The Soman law 
allowed masters to kill their slaves, and threw them into 
their ponds to feed fish,- does it, therefore, follow tliat 
a Christian master has a right to do this? Most of the 
laws ef South Carolina are virtually repealed by universal 
pn tice Ihe law, foresample, forbidding slaves to assem- 
ble without the presence of so many white persons, is a 
dead letter, whenever the meeting is for religious purposes. 
Those laws which prohibit a dischaige of the master's duly, 
ate often notoriously inoperative. The most important law 
IS that forhiddhig shivea being taught to read; yet, how 
many aie taught!" (Fuller aad Wayland's Letters, up 
lob 160) " 

We barely notice a few of the gross mistakes of Mr 
Fuller. 

Christians, as we have seen, can as readily murder their 
slaves under the laws of the slave states, as Eoman citiscns 
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could do under the Roman laws ; although it must he done 
by the Cliiistians with more privacy. 

Slavery is the creature of law, and is contrary to nature, 
as the Koman law declares. 

Mr, Fuller seems as little conversant with the principles 
of the Roman law, as he is with the principles of the Bible 
or of Christianity with regard to slavery. 

How strange that Mr. Fuller can pronounce the gross 
immoraUties, that enter into the very essence of slavery, no 
Bin — such as theft, rohhery, injustice, wrong! And this lie 
does when he denies the essentially-sinful character of 
slaverj". 

The follovring declaration of Eev. Wm. Hague, in his 
reply to Dr. Fuller, p. 1, we fear has too much truth in it : 
"He [Dr. Fuller] has done greater disservice to the cause 
of reli^on and humanity, than could possibly be achieved 
by all the traffickers of human flesh, whom the laws of 
Christian nations now condemn as pirates." 
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CHAPTER Yir. 



1. Wb present in this cliapter tlie testimony of many of 
tbe wisest and best men tlie world ever saw, comprising the 
principal theologians, statesmen, moralists, and philanthro- 
pists of Great Britain and the United States, and other 
parts of the world. 

The theologians are noted for their learning, piety, and 
love of liberty, whose study has heen the word of God, 
and whose great work has been the benefit of the human 
race. These pronounce unhesitatingly against slavery, and 
furnish the most cogent reasons in showing its utter sinful- 
ness. 

The statesmen of Great Britain, taught first from the 
Bible, and then trained in the great Biblical, political prin- 
ciples of the British constitution, which secures to every 
man his inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the acquisi- 
tion of property, express themselves in no doubtful terms. 
Their arguments are unanswerable; and, therefore, never 
have been answered, though often vilified and misrepre- 
sented. 

Our own native statesmen, too, whose national motto is 
LiBERTT, whose Declaration of Independence asserts "all 

MEN ABE CREATED EQUAL, EKDOWGD BY THEIR CREATOR WITH 
THE INALIESABLB RIGHTS OF LIFE, LIBERTT, AND THE PDRSOIT 

OF HAPPINESS," and whose Constitution maintains "the 



FREEDOM OB" 
BPBECH, FREEDOM OP THE PRESS, AKD IHE RIGHT OP TETI- 

Tios" — our native statesmen, imbued with these holy prin- 
ciples, derived from their British parents, hut divested of 
British hinderances and embarraasmenls, have spoken out 
in godlike strains in favor of liberty. 
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Surely, ttese voices, as the utterances of many waters, 
will be heard throughout the whole civilized world; and 
tbeir very words will be civilizing talismans to the barbarous 
nations. Let us now hear them speak before the tribunal 
of the world; for there is no rebutting testimony, though 
often called for, since the mere clamor of prescriptiTe claims 
does not constitute any opposing testimony. 

2. Testimonies of British clergymen, of different grades 
and denominations. 

Among these may be found the most distinguished 
divines and tbeolo^aas that the world ever saw — men emi- 
nent fur their literature, their critical theological knowledge, 
and their correct moral principles. As far as they have 
had occcasion to speak of, or refer to slavery, they pro- 
nounce it a great moral evil, at variance with Scripture and 
the spirit of Christianity. 

Rev. Morgan Ijodwyn, A. D., 1660. — He was a clergy- 
man of Barhadoes, who wrot« about the year mentioned 
ithove, and his booli, entitled the Negro's and Indian's 
Advocate, was published in London in 1680. We are 
indebted to Watson's Sermons, vol. i, pp. 88, 89, for the fol- 
lowing extract. He was among the first witnesses against 
slavery ■ 

Let us consider that we have no more dispensitinn for 
ou! silencL than the apostles with otJ er ^ucce ding holj 
biihfps and pnests hal who first planted and watered the 
( hurcli with their hWd and ivent j,bout and preiched 
e^erj -where when it was death to be a Christian that 
faith is an acti\e and prolifii, grace and can not remain in 
ilkness but must operate and employ that heiienlj hfat 
which it receives from above for the use of others that 
theie IS no neutrality m this war and that whoever is not 
actually m arm*; prepared to fight against sm and infidelity 
IS to be reputed a conspirator with them that thrr is the 
same heaven and salvation proposed for the C' 



siaves, as of more illustrious grandees; the whole being but 
the saving of souls; the effecting of which upon but a verv 
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ness ol unreasonable men dishearten us; as knowing that 
our true portion is to be se.nt forth as sheep among wolves; 
and that success is, for the most part, the companion of a 
restless industry. Even so we, overlooking all difficulties, 
and pressing still forward to the mark, if we faint not, may 
obtain that prize for which we set forth, and accomplish a 
work greatly tendbg to the glory of God, and to the hap- 
piness of these poor people's souls, no less than of our own. 
And 0, were our duty, as St, Chrysostom sweetly exborteth 
of piety and a virtuous life, faithfully complied with, ' we 
might soon, and even without miracles, convert the world.' 
■Wherefore, lift up the hands that hang down, and tlie 
feeble kneea,' as saith the apostle. 'Let us be instant in 
season and out of season,' and keep back nothing of the 
whole counsel of God that is necessary for the souls of 
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Many ol tte En^iish b=hops, iium iVll to lim, ex- 
pressed themselves lery strongly in leference to tte irre- 
ligious and degraded condition of the slaves. But the 
most pointed declaiations that we ha^e met with, are from, 
a sermon bj Bishop Warbuiton, in 1766: 

"From the fiee savages," he says "I come now to the 
savages in Londs. By these I mean the vast multitude 
yearly stoltn from the opposite contment, and sacrificed by 
the colonists to their great idol — the god of gain. But what, 
then, say these sincere worshipers of mammon? They are 
our own property which we offer up. Gracious God ! to 
talk as of herds of cattle, of property in rational creatures — 
creatures endowed with all our faculties, possessing aJl our 
qualities but that of color — our brethren both by nature 
aud grace — shocks all the feelings of humanity, and the 
dictates of common sense. But, alas ! what is therein the 
infinite abuses of society which does not shock them ? Yet, 
nothing is more certain in itself and apparent to ail, than 
that the infamous traffic for slaves directly infringes both 
divine and human law. Nature created man free, and 
grace invites him to assert his freedom. 

"In excuse of this violation, it hath been pretended that 
though, indeed, these miserable outcasts of humanity be 
torn from their homes and native country by fraud and 
violence, yet they thereby become the happier, and their 
condition the more eligible. But, who are you who pretend 
to judge of another man's happiness; that state which 
each man, under the guidance of his Maker, forms for him- 
self, and not one man for another? To know what consti- 
tutes mine or your happiness, is the sole prerogative of Him 
who created us and cast us in so various and different 
molds. Did your slaves ever complain to you of their 
unhappiness amidst their native woods and deserts? Or, 
rather, let me ask, did they ever cease complaining of their 
condition under you, their lordly master, when they see. 
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[ndeed the <iCi.ommo(latioiis ft unil life but see them ail 
pass to others thennehcs unhenefited bj them' Be so 
gracious then, ye pettj tynnta o^er Kuman freedom, fo let 
you[ slaves judge for them=ches what it la which males 
their own happiness, and then see whethtr thej do not 
place It in return to their own country, rather than in the 
contemplation of joui grandeur, of which then misen mikes 
so large a pirt, a return so passionately longed for, that, 
despairing of happiness here — that is, of escaping the chains 
of their cruel taskmasters — they console themselves with 
feigning it to he the gracious reward of Heaven in their 
future state." (See Clarkson on the Slave-Trade, p. 63.) 

J OH y Wesley, IN 17T6.— "That execrable sum of all vil- 
lainies, commonly called the slave-trade, 1 read of nothing 
like it in the heathen world, whether ancient or modem. 
It iufinitely exceeds every instance of barbarity, whatever 
Christian slaves suffer in Mohammedan countries." {Works, 
vol. iii, p. 341.) 

"At Liverpool, many large ships are now laid up in the 
docks which had been employed for many years in buying 
or stealing Africans, and selling them in America for slaves. 
The men-butchers have now nothing to do at this laudable 
occupation. Since the American war broke out, there is 
no demand for human cattle; so the men of Africa, as well 
as Europe, may enjoy their native liberty." (Journal, of 
April, nil.) 

" May I speak plainly to you ? I must. Love constrains 
me ; love to you, as wel! as to those you are concerned with, 

"Is there a God? You know there is. Is he a just 
Qodl Then there must be a state of retribution; a state 
wherein the just God will reward every man according to 
his works. Then what reward will he render fo you? 
think betimes! before you drop into eternity! Think now, 
'He shall have judgment without mercy that showed no 
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"Are you a man? Then you should ha^e a Liiraan 
heart. But have you indeed? What is )our heart made 
of? Is there no such principle as compassion there' Do 
you never feel another's pain? Ha^e you no sympathy, 
no sense of human woe, no pity foi the mi'*<,rahlc' When 
you saw the flowing eyes, the heavmg hicasti, or the hleed 
ing sides and tortured limbs of your fellow i,reatures, w£ie 
you a stone, or a hrute? Did you look upon them with 
the eyes of a tiger? When you squeezed the agnnizmg 
creatures down in the ship, or when you thiew then poor 
mangled remains into the sea, had jou no relenting' Did 
not one tear drop from your eye, one sigh escape from your 
breast? Do you feel no relenting now? If you do not, you 
must go on, till the measure of your iniquities is full. Then 
will the great God deal with you as you have dealt with 
them, and require all their blood at your hands. And at 
'that day it shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Go- 
morrah than for you !' But if your heart does relent, though 
in a small degree, know it is a call from the God of love. 
And 'to-day, if you will hear his voice, harden not your 
heart.' To-day resolve, God being your helper, to escape 
for your life. Eegard not money ! All that a man hath 
will he give for his life ! Whatever you lose, lose not your 
soul: nothing can countervail that loss. Immediately quit 
the horrid trade : at all events, he an honest man. 

"This equally concerns every merchant who is engaged 
in the slave-trade. It is you that induce tht Afnoan villaan 
to sell his countrymen; and in order thereto, to steal, rob, 
murder men, women, and children, without number, by 
enabling the English villain to pay him for so doing, whom 
you overpay for his execrable labor It is your monty that 
is the spring of all, that empowers him to go on so that 
whatever he or the African does in this matter it is all 
your act and deed. And is your conscience quite reconciled 
to this? Does it never reproach you ^t dU? Has gold 
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entirely blinded your eyes, and stupefied your heart? Can 
you see, can you fee], no harm therein? Is it doing as you 
would be done to? Mate the case your own. 'Master,' 
said a slave at Liverpool to the merchant who owned him, 
'what, if some of my countrymen were to come here, and 
take away my mistress, and master Tommy, and master 
Billy, and cany them into our country, and make them 
slaves, how would you like it?' His answer was worthy of 
a man: 'I will never buy a slave more while I live.' let 
his resolution be yours! Have no more any part in this 
detestable business. Instantly leave it to those unfeeling 
wretches, who 

' Laugh at humau nature and compassion I' 
Be you a man, not a wolf, a devourer of the human speciesl 
Be merciful, that you may obtain mercy ! 

"And this equally concerns every gentleman that has an 
estate in our American plantation'; ■ yei all slivehilders 
of whatever rank and deg ee see ng men buyers <jre exactly 
on a le el w tl men stea ers Indeed jo i-aj I pay- 
honestly for m\ g od and I am not co ned to know 
ho they ae come ly Niy bit yo are you are 
deeply concerned to know hej a e ho estlj con e by 
Otherw e J o a e pirtaker w 1 a th e) nd are net a 
jot hones e than h ra B t j u kno v tl ej are not hon 
esfly come by y k o v th j ar pro ured hj means 
nothing near so no ent is p ck ng ol pockets house 
breakmg or robbery upon the highway liou k ow they 
are p ocu ed by a del be at &cnes I more c mphcated 
1 11a ny — f fraud r bl erj and n urder — than was e er 
pra t ed e ther by Mohammedans or Pi£,ans n pirt c lar 
by murders of ill k nds by th hi od of the mnocent 
pou ed upon the ground 1 kp witer Now it s jour 
money that pays the merchant and thro gh h m tl e cap 
tain and the Af can b tchera Tou tl eref re are g Ity 
jea pnn pally ^ Ity of all tie fraud ohbei ee and 
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murders Tou are the spring that puts all the rest in 
motion they would not stir a step without jou theref ri 
the bio d cf all these wretches who die before the r t mp 
■whether in their country or elsewhere hes upon your head 

Ihe blood of thy Jrother — for whether thou wilt belieie 
it or no sui-h he n in the sight of Him that made Lim — 

oneth against thee fiom the eaith from the ship andfrfm 
the water whatever it {osts put i stop to its cry 
before it be too late mstantlj dt anj pnce weie t the 
hilf of your goods dehver thyself frim hlood f, ultineis' 
Thj hands thy bed thy tumiture thy house thy lands 
are it present stained with bl od. Surely it is enough 
accumulate no more ^ult spill uo moie the hi fd of the 
innocent! Do not hire another to shed blood; do not pay 
him for doing it! Whether you are a Christian or no, 
show yourself a man! Be not more savage than a lion or 

"Perhaps you will say, 'I do not buy any negroes; I 
only use those left me by my father.' So far is well; but 
is it enough to satisfy your own conscience? Had your 
father, have you, has any man living, a right to use another 
as a slave? It can not be, even setting revelation aside. 
It can not be, that either war, or contract, can give any 
man such a property in another as he has in his sheep and 
oxen. Much less is it possible that any child of man 
h uld bbnal Lb} th ght of every 

lunan eat a on a h >e<thsthe tal air; and 
no human la n d j e him of that ght which he 
de f om th 1 w f n tur 

If the f J u ha any regard to just e — to say 
n tl n f m n fh ealed law of God — ^render to 

ail their due. Give liberty to whom liberty is due that is, 
to every child of man, to every partaker of human nature 
Let none serve you but by his own act and deed by his 
own voluntary choice. Away with all whips lU chains, 
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all compulsion! Be gentle toward a]l men; and see that 
you invariably do to cverj one as you would lie should do 
u> you." (Thoughts on Slavery in the year 1774, Wes- 
ley's Works, vol. vi, pp. 291-293.) 

Dr. Priuait. — "It has pleased God to cover some men 
with white skins, and others with black; but as there is 
neither merit nor demerit in complexion, the white man, 
notwithstanding the barbarity of custom and prejudice, can 
have no right by virtue of his color to enslave ajid tyraonize 
over the black man. For whether a man be white or black, 
■juch he is by God's appoinfraent and abstractly considered 
IS neither a subject foi pride nor an object of contempt 
(Di sertation on the Dut) of Mercy and on the 8m of 
Cruelt> to Erute Animals ) 

Db Pfckakd — - Now whether we consider the crime 
w th respect to the udnidual'i concerned m this mui^t bai 
larou^. jnd cruel tnffic or whether we consider it as pat 
ronized ind encoutaged bj the laws of the land it presents 
to our \iLW an eq lal dej,ree of enormitv A cnme founded 
en 1 dreidful pie eminence m wickedness — a cnme which 
being both of indniduals and the nation must sometime 
d aw down upiii us (he judgment of almighty God whi 
made of tne blood all the sons of men and who gave to 
ill equally a natural right to li> erty and who ruling all the 
kin^dom-j of the earth with equal providential justice CMi 
1 ot suffei such deliberate such monstrous miqiuty to piss 
I n^ unpunished (bermon befoie the Carabiidge Uni 

\'' ' 

William Rjpkkisjn D D — "In the ancient world 
the person'* the gjods the childien of these 
slaves were the pioperty of their masters disposed of at 
pleasure ^nd fr<i sferred like any other possession Irom 
one hand (r an ther No raequalit} no supenonty in 
power no pretext of con'.ent can justity this ignomimous 
dejre i i of human nature CI can conlcr upon one man 
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the right ot dominion o\er anothf'i But ncf only doth 
reason cnndemn this institution Ji unjust expenence proyed 
it to he pernicious both to mT,sters and slaies The ele^a 
tion of the formi'r inspired them with pride insoknce 
impatience cruelty and yoluptuousnes'i the dependent 
and hopeless state of the latter dejected the human roind 
and e^tiniruished every generou"! and noblf pnnc pie in the 
heart (Sermon ) 

George Whitfield — As I latelj passed through j"our 
pr yinces in my way hither I was sensibly touched with a 
fellow feehngftrtht miseriesof thepiornegioes Whether 
it be lawful for Chribtians to buy slaves and thereby en 
courage the nations from whom they are bfught to be at 
perpetual war with each othr^r I shall not tale upon me to 
determine Sure I am it is sinful whei- they ha\e bought 
them to use them as bad as though thej were I'rute' nay 
worse and whatever particular exceptions there may be — 
as I would charitably hope there are sjme — I fear the 
gticrality of you who own negroes are liable to such a 
charge for >our slaves I believe work as hard if not 
harder than the horses wherecn jou nde These after 
they have done the work are fed and taken prjper care 
of but many negroes when wtaned with labor on joui 
plantations ha\e been oblij^fpd to gnnd their com after 
their leturn home "ioui dogs aie caressed and fondled 
at your table but yrur slaves who are frequently stjkd 
digs or beasts have not an equal prmlege They are 
scarce permitted t^" pick up the ciumbs which fall from 
then masters tible iN'ot ti laentirn what numbeis have 
been given up ti the inhuman usage of crutl taskmasters 
■whn by their unrelenting scour^^es have plowed their 
I 1 ks and mid lunj, furrows and at length biought 
tliem even to deith When parsing along I Laye viewed 
your pUntations (.ieared and i,ultivated many spacious 
hoi es bill ind h 1 ers of Hem ta i ^ 'inptuously 
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every day, my blood lias frequently almost run cold within 
me, to consider how many of your slaves had neither con- 
venient food to eat nor proper raiment to put on, notwith- 
standing most of the comforts you enjoy were solely owing 
to their indefatigable labors." {Letter to the Inhabitants 
of Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 1739.) 

AficnnisHOP Sharp, the grandfather of Granville Sharp, 
in a sermon preached before the British house of commons, 
one hundred and Jlfty-dx years ago, used the following 
remarkable language; 

" That Africa, which is not now more fruitful of monsters 
tiian it was once for excellently-wise and learned men — that 
Africa, which formerly afforded us our Clemens, our Origen, 
our Tertullian, our Cyprian, our Augustin, and many other 
extraordinary lights in the Church of God — that famous 
Africa, in whose soil Christianity did thrive so prodigiously, 
and could boast of so many flourishing Churches— -alas ! is 
now a wilderness. 'The wild boars have broken into the 
vineyard, and ate it up, and it brings forth nothing but 
briers and thorns,' to use the words of the prophet. And 
■who knows hut God may suddenly make this Church and 
nation, this our England, which, Jeshurun-like, is waxed fat 
and grown proud, and has kicked against God, suck artother 
example of vengeance of this hmlf" 

RowLAnn Hixt. — "Slavery is made up of every crime 
that treachery, cruelly, and murder can invent; and men- 
stealers are the very worst of thieves. The most knavish 
tricks are practiced by these dealers in human flesh; and 
if slaves think of our general character, they must suppose 
that Christiana are devils, and that Christianity was fotged 
in hell" 

Dr. Burobss, Bishop of Salisbury, in 1788. — We make 
the following extracts from the Bishop's pamphlet, entitled, 
" Considerations on the Abolition of Slavery and the Slave- 
Trade, upon Grounds of IJatural. Eeligious, and Political 
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Duty." Wo are indebted for this extract to tlie London 
Antislavery Reporter, vol. ii, pp. 433-437. 

To those who prate about the reciprocal duties of slaTes, 
the Bishop replies : "Reciprocal duties!" he exclaims, "re- 
ciprocal duties! To have an adequate sense of the pro- 
priety of these terms, we must forget the humine pro^ isiona 
of the Hebrew law, as well as the mdulgence of Roni'ui 
Kla^ery, and think only of West India slaiery — of unlimited 
uncompensated, brutal slavery — and then judgp what le 
ciprocity there can be between absolute authonlj and abf.o 
lute subjection, and how the divine rule of Chnstian chanty 
can be said to enforce the reciprocal duf ea of the West 
India slave and his master. Reciproc fy is inconsistent with 
every degree of real slavery. . . . Slavery can rot be 
called one of the species of cnil subordination A slue is 
a nonentity in civil society Law and slavery are 

contradictory terms 

Such oppression says the Bishop — meaning the staf« 
of slaverj— and such traffic [meaning the slave trade] 
must be snept iwaj at one blow Such hornd offenses 
at,dmst God and nature can admit of no medium Tet 
^ome of the m re moderete apologists of slavery thinl that 
a medium may be adopted They thmk that skiery ought 
not to be abolished but modified and meliorated by good 
laws and regulations 

The Bishop proceeds to obser\c that "all the laws 
hitherto made haie produced little oi no benefit to the 
slaves But there are man\ redsons why it is very im- 
probable that such provisions should produce any effectual 
beneht The power which is expri-ised over the slaves, and 
the sei ere coercion necessary to keep an immense superiority 
of numbers in absolute obedience to a few, and restrain 
from insurrection, are incompatible with justice or humanity, 
and are obnoxious to abuses which no legal regulations can 
counteract. The power which a West Indian master has 
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over his slave it is impossible for tlie generality of r 
or managers not to abuse. It is too great to be intrusted 
in the hands of men subject to human passions and infirmi- 
ties: the best principles and most generous natures are per- 
verted by the influence of passion and habit." 

"Many attacks," says bis lordship, "have been made 
on the authority of Scripture, but nothing would more 
effectually subvert its authority than to prove that its injunc- 
tions are in opposition to the common principles of benevo- 
lence, and are inimical to the general rights of mankind. It 
would degrade the sanctity of Scripture; it would reverse 
all our ideas of God's paternal attributes, and all arguments 
for the Divine origin of the Christian religion, drawn from 
its precepts of universal charity and benevolence; that any 
custom so repugnant to the natural rights of mankind as the 
slave-trade— or slavery, the support and source of the slave- 
trade — should be thought to be consonant to the principles 
of natural and revealed religion, is a paradox which it is 
difficult to reconcile with the reverence due to the records 
of our holy religion." (See further extracts in the Re- 
porter, vol. ii, pp 435 437 ) 

Bishop Poetbi9— He declared m the house of krds m 
1806, in answonn.r i,ertajn Sc iplural -irgumenfa in behalf 
of slavery, "there was no such thin^ as perpetual slavery 
under the Old or New Test-Lmrnt ind he showed thdt all 
Hebrew servants were set at hberlj e^eij seienfh jear, and 
all others at the jubilee. He says : " The Christian religion 
is opposed to slavery, in its spiri.t and in its principles ; it 
classes men-steaiers among murderers of fathers and of 
mothers, and the most profane criminals upon earth.v' 

ARcniiiseop SuTTBN, IN 1797.—" Christianity hath left all 
temporal governments as it found them, without impeach- 
ment of any form or description whatever, instilling only 
into the minds of the governors and governed the love of 
oi-der, of justice, of mercy, of forgiveness, of mutual good- 
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will, of universal charity. If all or any of these be incom- 
patible with slavery, doubtless slavery is incompatible with 
th Christ hg It t b q estion with Chiis- 

t b h tl p p t f th & pel or the system 

f 1 y 1 lib p t rr d 

B H 1813— ■ftl t can the utmost 

] m mty f tl m t d f tl 1 ? He may feed 
1 w )1 1 th 1 m 11 w k bm m derately; but, my 
1 d thing th t tb m te ca d f bis slave, sbnrt of 
mm m t t h m tb ondition of man. 

B th g 1 th W 1 1 d ly lords, you may 

p mp hm rydy tl tb h t viands; you may 
lyhmt p bdf bt with all this, he is 

not I 1 d t f m , b tl ng better than a 

well kept bon,e Thi= is my notion of slavery." And 
a^am says Hcrsky No such slavery as that in the West 
Indies IS to be found in Grecian or Eoman history — so 
stolen so transported Wbo can sanction it? Slavery is 
injustice which no con-^ideration of policy could extenuate ; 
impolicy equal m degree to its injustice." {See Two Let- 
ters ete p 6 ) 

Thi, Pishcp pro\s,s in bis discussion, that man-sUalera, or 
slinh Iders orsla\e de'Uers{l Tim.i, 9, 10)are toberanked 
with murdeieis and criminals of the worst kind. (See a 
laige extract m a Litter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
by the Rei. John Riljrd, M. A„ pp. 11, 12.) 

SAMCEL WlLBERrORCB, ElSEOP or OXFORO, IN 1839. — 

"Never, in the history of any people, was the righteous 
retribution of the holy and living God more distinctly 
marked than in the manifold evils which now trouble America 
for her treatment of the African race. Like all other sinful 
courses, it has brought in, day by day, confusion and entan- 
glement into all the relations of those contaminated by it 
It is the cause which threatens to disorganize the Union ; it 
i."! the cause which upholds the power of mobs and Lynching; 
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it is the occasion of bioodslicd and violated law; it is, 
throughout the south, the destroyer of family purity, the 
hitiderance to tbe growth of civiliz.^itioa and refinement ; it is 
the one weak point of America, !is a nation, exposing her to 
the deadliest internal strife, that of &n internecine war, when- 
ever a foreign enemy should find Jt suit his purpose to arm 
the blacks against their masters. Further: like all other 
great and established evils, it is most difficult to devise any 
escape out of the evils which it has aheady wound around 
every civil and social institution whie every day of its 
permitted continuance both aggravates the evil and increases 
the difficulty of its ultimate removil This then is eiaclly 
one of those sore evils of which the Church i f Christ is the 
appointed healer. She must m his name rebuke this 
unclean spirit; she who has been at all times the best 
adjuster of the balance betwetn thi rich ind the poor— 
between those who have and those who want she who has 
redressed the wrongs of thisc who have no helper; she 
who, wherever he has settled has changed slaves or serfs 
by whatever title they are known into Irecmen and peasants! 
She must do this in the west, or the salt of the earth hath 
lost its savor, and is given over, with ail things around, to 
the wasting of that utter and extreme corruption which she 
should have averted." (Reproof of the American Church, 
by the Bishop of Oxford, pp. 44, 45.) 

Dr. Adam Clarke. — " I here record my testimony against 
the unprincipled, mhuman, antichristian, and diabolical 
slave-trade, with all its authors, promoters, abettors, and sac- 
Hlegiom gains, as well as against the great devil, the father 
of it and them." (Concluding Remarks on I Cor., vii.) 

"In heathen countries slavery was in some sort excu- 
sable; among Christians it is an enormity for which perdi- 
tion has scarcely an adequate state of punishment." {Note 
on Ephesians vi, 5.) 

At the last anniversary meeting of the Wealeyan RTis- 
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sionary Society, previous to h death Dr. Clarke, on the 
platform, declared: "Sh\ery— thdt infernal system— it is 
tursed at both ends, and bU ted in the m ddle, by the male- 
diction of almighty God Dr Newton at a missionary 
meeting at Thirst, Yorkshire England repeated with appro- 
bation the above sentence uttered by Clarke in his heailng. 
It was uttered in reference to the West India missions. The 
Rev. Thomas Harrison, now in this country, an intamate 
friend, and a man of the most strict veracity, was present at 
the meeting where Dr. Newton repeated and indorsed the 
denuncialioii of Dr. Clarke agsunst slavery. 
/-''Rev. Richard Watson smd, "If it was wrong to steal 
ln^ from Africa and reduce them to a state of bondage, it is 
fortEe'same reason wrong to retain them in a stat« of slavery, 
if }o\i condemn the farst thief and the first lecewer of stolen 
goods, how v-ill jou justify those who knowmg them to 
be stolen contmue to letain thtm' I confess I can not 
st,e how thL perpetuation ot in mjurv can cause it to cease 
to he -m injury or b\ what ptoce s an acknowledged wrong 
can be transmuted into a n^ht by continuing it My argu- 
ment then It thit if It is wrong to enslave the negroes, il 
18 wrong to keep them in hopele^'' bondage and it follows 
that after this (.ountry had renounced the African slave- 
tiade it was bound by the \rry principles on which that 
wretched tiafhc wai repudiated to haie taken measures for 
the hheratwn of all who had been thus wickedly reduced 
to a state of captivity and long helore this lime 

to have converted them into a free induhtuous and happy 
peasantry. ' (Watsons Life, p. 380.) 

"Slavery was man-stealing in its origin, and with this 
vicious origin it remmns tainted to this day. It would be 
as hopeless a task to wash it out of us as it would be to 
wash the Ethiop white. Characterized as a crime against 
God and man, the thin gauze of sophistry can not conceal 
its hat«ful aspect ; and the attempt to find a palliation for it 
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ill the New Tcstameut, only makes more audible those 
thunders which are lanched agdnst it, as one of the most 
odious crimes, both in the law and in the Gospel. But the 
advocates of slavery take us to the New Testament as well 
as to the Old. I am sure we can have no objection to follow 
tlcm It IS mdeed surpnaing enough thit with the fa(,t 
Lefori, them that Chnstiaiity his abolished sUiery jn all 
tie ancent c unlries where it obtained pr dominant n 
fiuonce any persons should drnam that in its earliest 
period when it ^bwed mth all that warmth of charity 
nith whi h it burst fiom that tountain f dnrne compas 
hi n it hould enttr int5 any allnnce wilh it T hold 
jr perty in men is a thii^ agree-ible enough to human 
n ture as we have proof in the present day It flatters 
mai s pride it gratifies his loie of pjwcr to sec his ftliow 
creatures trenblc bef ri, him and t be absolute lord ff 
their 1 fe and happincs 

They tell us that the apostles did not command Pagan 
Oiernmenfs to loose tl eir sla^c and they take shelter 
here as thjugh they could plead this blacli privilege of 
Pij^an de potism but we h Id them t th ir prcfpsson 
they profess Cbnstianity therefore the\ must be tned }y 
its laws and bj one f the^e liws we are content that thp 
whfl<- quest on of tht, consoi ancy of Christianity with 
slavery '.hill be tned Whitsocier ye would thit men 
should do unto jou so do ye also unto them St Paul 
sets freed m betore the Christian sla^e as a good after 
whii,h he ought to asjire by all lawful meins If t! u 
majest be free choose it rathet I belie e this language 
would have conducted him to a jail m Tamaica but it 13 
1 IS linguage and it proves that he regaided ^ avery as an 
enl and hberty as a good to be sought bj every Christ an 
sUve If the apostle were a fnend to slaverj why did he 
thus exhort the slaves'* And if he thus urges them to 
seek their hbertj then in vam do our Scripture rjuotmg 
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BlaTcliolders plead apostolical authority." (Watson's Life, 
pp, 380, 381.) 

Ret J4BB7 Blming D P in 1836 —TEb fuilowinir 
sentiment via^ iTpressed by this dntinguished dmne before 
the Bnti=h conference in 18'!6 in reference to the icts. of 
the Genural conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
the Maj preceding Slavery is alwajs wrong — esscntialh 
eternally and mcnrably wrong Die it must and happy 
should I hive been had they pissed sentence of death upon 
it On this we may remark that the Mtthodist Episcopal 
Church it its urEjamzation did pronounce this sentence on 
slaiery and officially recorded the t.eiiteiice and that sen 
tPnce has been maintained by the "ime Chuich down to 
this ddj . 

Uey. James Dixon, D. D., in 1849.— "Slavery in itself 
is one thing, and the relations of men to it another. As to 
slavery, in its own nature, nothing can be said, but that it 
is the grossest evil existing under the sun It is, in truth, 
every possible personal wrong in one. Roh a man ot his 
watch, his clothes, his purse, his house, his lands — is not 
this a moral evil, a sin? If not, what of the laws of civil 
ized communitiea, jails, and the gallows? But is if not a 
greater crime to rob man of himself, than to strip him of 
his coat, to pull down his house, and to drive him from his 
home? The degrees of evil in each case can bear no com 
parieon Slavery is robbery in its highest possible enormity. 
But it IS a lingenng injury It is inflicted for life — a life of 
conscnus wrong for to imajme that tl ese wretchc are 
not sensible of their condition is to add cilumny to mjurj 
It IS rcbbery torture degradation miserj mental and 
physical deilt out >y the moment the liv long daj the 
■whole penod of esisfence It is aa if by some iternal 
contrnancp existence were sustaintd — aa with the damned — 
■while the operations of tbe whip the iion the fangs of 
slavery were ci stantly at work upon their tortured and 
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] t d ] rab Th II Th WT tc! d 1 

Mdtbqthh lit tliSpirTht 

Ihwp dbl gtht ffmljth 
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p t d t m ted All th p ht aJ 11 

1 1 11 h m p 1 1 f h d tj 

p tdTht Idwhilmk m hg 

d 1 1 h m with th b t las h m w tl f m t k 
jl hmm Imb d hmtoth dt f 

h h Id furo t t h m as th th t b 

th tt th d ^ wh h 1 1 nd It t h b y 

dllhmathmktll, th k ^d 

— h t w a f aid t 11 t bj f t m 

" To say that villainy like this can m anj v. ay he identical 
with Chnsliaaitj, is to degrade our hoi} lehgion to a 
eopirtnership, or a connnance, with mans jTieatLst, most 
concentrated, and unmitigated cnmeh against his fellow 
There w not a truth, a doctrine, a principle, a precept, ot 
the Gospel, which, if fairlj earned oul, would not annihilafe 
slavery. The very existence of the Church is fundamentally 
opposed to the spirit and injustice of this evil. How can a 
slaveholder make his servants his property, and then meet 
them in the Church, at the Lord's table, as his brethren? 
It would be a curious thing to see one of tliese gentlemen 
receiving the Lord's supper, the emblem of Christian broth- 
erhood, with one of his slaves on the Sabbath, and then on 
Monday morning selling him as a log of wood," (Dixon's 
Tour in America.) 

3. American clergymen. 

The most learned, the wisest, and most pious of the 
American clergy furnish their strong testimony agmnst 
slavery. We select a few out of the many who might be 
brought forward: 

Rev. E. Styles, 1791. — " Slavery is unjust in its nature." 

The Quakers, — The testimony and action of the Quakers 
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are well known to the world, and need not be repeat«d 

The Methodist Episcopal Chuech. — This Church has 
maintained one unbroken and unwavering testimony against 
slavery, from its organization down to this day. 

In 1785 the Church declared: "We do hold in the 
deepest abhorrence the practice of slavery, and sliall not 
cease to seek its destruction by all wise and prudent 
means." 

The general rule on slavery forbids "the buying and 
selling of men, women, and children, with an intention to 
enslave them." The purchase or sale of slaves, either to 
originate slavery or to continue it, is considered by the gen- 
eral rule such or the same in moral guilt aa profane sweai 
ing, Sabbath breaking duinkenness fighting et,. This 
rule concerns all thp members of the Church as Chnstians 

The followino; is the present testimony of the Church 

" Questum "What shall he done for the extirpation of 
the evil ol "ilaierj ' 

"Artsaer We declare we are as much aa eier convinced 
of the great evil of M-ii,ry theiefore no sUvehoJder shall 
be eligible to anj ofccial station in our Chur:,h hereafter 
where the laws of tht state m which he lives will admit of 
emancipation and permit thi, liberated sla*e to enjoy free 

This regulation relati * to all beinng oftce in the Church 
while the declaiation that slaierj is t great moral eul 
concerns all whether lay ir official members 

This testimony has been continued without faltenng and 
; maintained even at the expense of uniti And so deeply 
did the sentiment imbue the southern mind that on the 
organizaton of a new Church to la^or pro slavery senti 
ment, the old doctrine of the Chuioh was so domimnt that 
the new Church thus far, dared not venture to give up the 
testimony. 
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Pebsbyterian Stnod of New York asd Philadelphia, 
118"— The synod of New 'i ork and Phihddphia (1787) 
do iiThly appioie of the geneial pnnciples in faior of 
unnersal liberty that prevail in Ajnenta and the interest 
which many ot thi, •slates ha\e taken in piomoting the 
abrhtiun of ■slavery They eamestly recommtnd it lo al! 
the members belonging to their communion to gne Ihise 
persons who aie at present held in servitude sueh good 
education as to prepare fhem for the better enjoyment of 
freedom \nd thcj moreover recommend that misters, 
Tihenever thej find servants disposed to make a just im 
provement of the p ivalegp would give them a ^cu^wm or 
grant Ihem sufficient tmie, and suflicicnt means of pios-unng 
their own liberty at a moderate rate ; that thereby they may 
be brought into society with those habits of industry that 
inav render them useful citizens And finally they recom 
mend it to tU their people to use the most prudent meisures 
consistent with the interests and the state of citiI society m 
the countnes where they hve to procure eventuallj the 
final abolition of ^laverj m Amenca 

idiice <!tten hy ihe issembly in relation to Slaiery in 
1815— The General Assenbly hd,ve repeitedly declared 
thtir cordial approbation of those pnnciples of cml liberty 
ivhirh appear to be recognized by the federal ind state 
governments m these United 'States They have expressed 
Iheir regret that the slavery of the Afncana and of their 
d soendants still continues m so many plai.es and even 
imong thobe within' the pile of the Church ind have 
iiTced the presbvteriea under fhur care to adopt such 
n easures as will secure at least to the rising generation of 
Kktves, within the bounds of the Church, a religious educa- 
tion ; that they may be prepared for the exercise and enjoy- 
ment of liberty, when God, in his providence, may open a 
door for their emancipation. 

"A full expression of the Assembly's views of slavery, in 
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1818. — We consider the voluntary enslaving of one part of 
tlie human race by another, as a gross violation of the most 
precious and sacred rights of human nature; as utterly 
inconsistent with the law of God, which requires us to love 
our neighbor as oureelves ; and as totally irreconcilable with 
the spirit and principles of the Gospel of Christ, which 
enjoins that 'al! things whatsoever ye would that men 
llddtj dj tothm&lry t 

pd hmljt— itlbtra 1 

mt bl d mm t 1 b h ir um tan 

ly 1 1 tl th p w f m 1 t n It 

h b f th m d p d t th wdl f tl wh th 
tl y 1 11 Im tru t n wh th th y hall 

\ nd w rsb p th t G d wh th th y h 11 nj y 

th d f tl G p 1 wh th th y h 11 p rf rm 

the duti.s and chirish the e de rme t f h b d d 
\sives, parents and children, neighbors and friends ; whether 
they shall preserve their chastity and purity, or regard the 
dictates of justice and humanity. Such are some of the 
consequences of slavery ; consequertBes w>t imagiwxry, but 
which connect themselves with its very existence. The 
evils to which the slave is always exposed, often take place 
m their veni wryr^t degree and form and where all of them 
do not take place still the slave is depnved of his natural 
nghts degraded as a human bfin^, and evposed to the 
danger of passing mto th hand of t master who may 
m&ct upon him all tl e hardships and mjunes which in 
humanity and avance may suggest. 

"We enjoin it on all Church sessions and presbyteries to 
discountenance, and as far as possible to prevent all cruelty, 
of whatever kind, in the treatment of slaves; especially the 
cruelty of separating husband and wife, parents and chil- 
dren; and that which consists in selling slaves to those 
who will either themselves deprive those unhappy people 
<jf the blessings of the Gospel, or who will transport them 
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I jlace wliei Ih &t p ! la not ptochimcd r where it 

fo liddnn to slaves to attend upon its msttutions The 

n dr ifcit 1 [oi j.f on or diare^a d of this i ijunction ought to 

I ton li red as just grounds for the di&cphie and cen 

urps of the Church And it it shall e^er happen that t 
Christian profp'isor in our communion shall sell a "la^e who 

s also m CLmmumon with oui Churi-h ointnry to his or 
1 (,r n 11 and inclination it ou^ht immpdntelv to claim the 
j-irticular attention of the proper Chu ch judicature and 
UT le'-b there be such peculiar circumstaiii,es attending the 
ca'ie I'i (.an hut seldom happen it ought to be folbwed, 
nithout delay bj a 'iuepen'iion of thi, oflcnder from all the 
jrndpgeb of the Church till he icpent aid make all the 
lepaiation in hia power to the injured partj (Dige&t of 
the General Assembly, p. 341.) 

Sahuet. Hopkins, D. D. — "Are you sure your slaves 
have a sufficiency of good food, in season; and that they 
never want for comfortable clothing and bedding? Do 
you take great care to deal as well by them in these 
things, as you would wish others would (j-eat your own 
children, were they slaves in a strange land? If your 
servants complain, are you ready to attend to them? Or 
do you in such cases frown upon them, or do something 
worse, so as to discourage their ever applying to you, what- 
ever they may suffer, having learned that this would only 
be making bad worse? Do you never fly into a passion, 
and deal with them in great anger, deciding matters re- 
specting them, and threatening them, and giving sentence 
concerning them, from which they have no appeal, and per- 
haps proceed to correct them, when to a calm bystander you 
appear more fit to he confined in a bedlam, than to have 
the sovereign, uncontrollahle dominion over your brethren, 
as the sole lawgiver, judge, and executioner? Do not even 
your children domineer over your slaves? Must they not 
often be at the beck of an ungovemed, peevish child in the 
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family ; and if they do not nm at his or her caJ], and are 
not all submission and obedience, must they not expect the 
frowns of their masters, if not the whip? 

"If none of these tilings, my good sir, take place in 
your family, have we not reason to think you a most singu- 
lar instance? How commoa are things of this kind, or 
worse, taking place between masters and their slaves? In 
how few instances, if in any, are slaves treated, as the 
masters would wish to have their own children treated, in 
like circumstances ? How few are fit to be masters ? To 
have the sovereign dominion over a number of their fellow- 
men, being bis property, and wholly at his disposal; who 
must abide his sentence and orders, however unreasonable, 
without any possibility of relief? 

" But are we at the same time making slaves of many 
thousands of our brethren, who have as good a right to 
hberty as ourselves, and to whom it is as sweet as it is to 
us, and the contrary as dreadful ! Are we holding them in 
the most abject, miserable state of slavery, without the 
least compassionate feeling toward them or their posterity, 
utterly refusing to take off the oppressive, galling yoke! 
O, the shocking, the intolerable inconsistency! And this 
gross, barefaced inconsistency is an open, practical con- 
demnation of holding these our brethren in slavery; and 
in these eircumatances the crhne of persisting in it becomes 
unspeakably greater and more provoking in God's sight; 
so that all the former unrighteousness and cruelty exercised 
in this practice, is innocence, compared with the awful guilt 
that is now contracted. And in allusion to the words of 
our Savior, it may with great truth and propriety be said, 
'If he had not thus come in his providence, and spoken 
to us, [comparatively speaking,] we had not had sin, in 
making bond-slaves of our brethren; but now we have no 
cloak for our sin.'" (Dialogue on African Slavery, 1776, 
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lopublished 178t bj the Nen 'iorlv Manumission Society 
■R-hose President w ij> Ji lin Jj.} ) 

Jo-^ATUAN EowiRDs — The eradiLition or even the 
diminiition of (,onipa''''ioii tendernes'! and hiimanih i* cei 
tainh a ^reat depravity of heart ^nd must be followed with 
I irispondent depravityof manneis And measures which 
1 id to such depraTitj of heart and manners i^n not but 
! c extremely hurtful to tbe state and consequently aie 
extremely impolitic 

African s!d\ ery is exceedinglj impolitic as it discourages 
ndustrj Noth ng is more essential to tbe political proa 
] iity of any state than industrj in the citizens But in 
p oporfion as i!a\es are multiphed everj kmd of labor be 
i,5mes Ignominious and in fact m these of the TJmted 
Statu m which slaiei are the most numerous gentlemen 
and ladies ot mv fashion di'idain to emploj themsehes m 
business which m other states is consistent with the dig 
nity ot the first families and hri-t offiecs In a country 
filled with negro slaves labor belongs to them onh and a 
white man is despised m proportion as he applies to it 
New how destruclne to industry m all rt the lowest and 
middle classes of citizens such a situation and tbe pie^a 
knee of such ideas will be ^ou can exsily eonceive Tbe 
consequence is that some will nearly starve others will 
betai.e themsehes to tbe most dishonest practices to obtain 
ihe means of Inmg 

As slaier} produces indcleuce in the white people so 
it pioduces all those vices which aie naturally connected 
with it such as intemperance lewdness and prod gality 
These xices enfeeble both tbe body md the rand and 
unfit men for anj Mgorous exertions and emplojmenls 
(itltr external oi raental and those who are unfit for 

I h e\erton are abeadj a very degenerate race degen 
ei f n t only in a laoral but a naturii sense Tbuy are 
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ctnlemiitibli' too md iiiE soon lie despia^d eien by their 
nLjfroc-. ttemsehefc 

"^luery has a, jao^'t direct tendency to haughtiiiPb'; also 
and a diraineermg spint and conduct in the piopnetors of 
the siayes m their children and in ill who hive the contiol 
of them A man vho his been bred up in dommeerin» 
o^er negices can scan-tly a^oid contracting such a habit 
of haughtintbf, ind dommation as will express, itself in 1 la 
general treatment of mankind whether in hi-i pnvatp ci 
paclty or m any ofli e cud or niihtary wilh which he may 
be nested Dcsj ti-,m in economics naturally leads to 
despotism m poiitics and dimeslic slavery in a free govern 
ment if a perfect & leci'^m in humin affurs (The Inju^itice 
and Impolicj of the Slaie Trade and of the Slavery of the 
Africans — a Sermon in B"ew Hayen, September IS, 1791.) 
Fkeeborn Garee'j^on. — "As I stood with a boot in my 
hand, in the act of giving out a hymn, this thought power- 
fully stru li my mind It i'! not right for you to keep your 
fell w creatures in bondage you must let the oppressed 
go free I knew it to be that same blessed voice which 
had spoken to me before Tdl then I had suspected that 
the practice of il \e keepmg was wrong I had not rend a 
hook on the lulject nor been told so by any. I paused a 
minute and then rephed Lotd the oppressed shall go 
fiee And I wis as clear of them in my mind, as if I had 
never owned one I tcld them thej did not belong to me, 
and that I did not deiirc their services without making 
them a compei=ation I was now at liberty to proceed 
in w or&l ip After sraging I kneeled to pray. Had T the 
tongue of an anirel I could not fullv describe what I felt: 
all my deje tun and that melanch Iv gloom which preyed 
uprn me (amshed m a moment and a divine sweetness ran 
through m^ whole frame 

It WIS God not man that taught me the impropriety 
f holding sJiVB'! and I shall never be able to praise him 
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upon the principle of taking by force that which is another's, 
has no moral sense. 

"Nature, and reason, and religion unite in their hostility 
to this system of folly and crime. How it will end time 
only will reveal; but the light of heaven is not clearer than 
that it must end." (African Repository, January, 1834.) 

4. Testimony of British jurists, statesmen, patriots, and 
philanthropists. 

The declarations of holy Scripture are most clear and 
pointed against slavery — in no case either tolerating, sanc- 
tioning, or permitting it; and even regulating servitude 
so as effectually to prevent it from terminating in, or even 
countenancing slavery. The British common law, in adopt- 
ing Scriptural principles as the guide in all matters of right 
and wrong between men, adopted, also, the antislavery 
element. And the great Scriptural political principles of 
liberty in the British Constitution, at the breaking up of 
the feudal system, became the elements of general liberty, 
first in America, and then in Europe. This is fully ac- 
linowledged by that extraordinary man, Daniel O'Connel, 
who contended for liberty, but did very little, if any thing. 
Vol. II.— 17 
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to promote it, in any efficient or practical wa,j. In. a speecii 
before the British Antislavery Society, June 30, 1825, he 
says, spealiing of slavery; "Who could doubt that the 
people of this land would lend their support to put down a 
system so atrocious ? Who could doubt of the effect which 
the eiample of England must hi^ e on the world 1 1 general 
It hafc had tl at influence universiUy ^nd every page of its 
history confirmed it 'WhD could imigine that thtre could 
be at the present moment one ^park of liberty on conti 
nental Eur pe — -from the fiozen regions of Buss a to the 
rock of Gibralttr — it when feudal power was merging into 
despotism England had not struggled for and gamed her 
free Const tutiDn gvmg to all the earth hei- glo iou3 ex 
ample and showing how easj it was for a natnn tr be free 
if she willed fieedom ' ^ hat was it but her example that 
had phced France under a new coniftitution " fl h it was it 
which revolutionized Spain and Portugal? And, though 
fortune might for a time frown upon their efforts, yet many 
a gallant heart now glowed with the hope that they might 
yet be able to follow that esample and triumph at last over 
their oppressors. Nor was the example of this country 
confined to Europe. That esample had passed the Atlantic 
and expanded itself over America; but the example must 
go farther even than America, Who could be so absurd as 
to think, that, when the negro saw warriors and statesmen 
of his race, he would not make a desperate exertion for 
freedom? Could any man say, that, when that time came 
in which we should see the poet and the hero of the same 
cast and color, slavery could exist a moment longer?" 
(Speech of O'Coonel before the London Antislavery So- 
ciety, April 30, 1826, See Report, p. 66.) 

Blackstoke. — We quote from this great jurist the follow- 
ing principles, deduced from Scripture, and incorporated 
into the British Constitution i 

"Those rights which God and nature have established. 
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and are, therefore, called n itural nglits — «ui.h aa life and 
liberty — need not the aid of human laws to be more ef- 
fectually invested in evtry man than ihej are neither do 
they receive any addition il strength when declared hy the 
municipal laws to be invioUble On tht contiaiy no human 
legislature has power to abridge or destroy them, unless the 
owner himself shall commit some act which amounts to u 
forfi.-iture." (Commentaries, Introduction, section 2, p. 54.) 
" The first and primary end of all human laws is, to main- 
tain and regulate those absolute rights of individuals. The 
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munity has thought proper to establish," (Commentaries, 
book i, p. 125.) 

" These rights and liberties are no other thaD either that 
residuum of natural liberty which is not required by the 
laws of society to be sacrificed to public convenience, or 
tlse those civil privileges which society hath engaged to 
provide in lieu, of the natural liberties so given up by indi- 
viduals. These are the right of personal security, the right 
of personal liberty, and the right of private property." 
'Commentaries, book i, p. 129.) 

"And this spirit of liberty b so deeply implanted in our 
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Conslitution, and rooLed even in our very soil, that a slave 
or a negro, the moment he lands in England, falls under the 
protection of the laws, and so far becomes a freeman; 
though the master's right to his services may, possibly, still 
continue." (Id., p. 127.) 

Jonu PniLPOi CuRSAB. — " Universal EmandjMtion. — I 
speak in the spirit of tlie British lavr, which makes liberty 
commensmate with, and inseparable from, the British soil — 
which proclaims, even to the stranger and the sojourner, the 
moment he sets his foot upon British earth, that the ground 
on which he treads is holy, and consecrated by the genius 
of universal emancipation. No matter in what language his 
doom may have been pronounced ; no matter what complex- 
ion incompatible with freedom, an. Indian or an African sun 
may have burnt upon him ; no matter in what disastrous bat- 
tle his liberty may have been cloven down ; no matter with 
what solemnities he may have been devoted upon the altar 
of slavery ; the first moment he touches the sacred soil of 
Britain, the altar and the god sink together in the dust; his 
soul walks abroad in her own majesty ; liis body swells be- 
yond the measure of his chains, that burst from around him, 
and he stands redeemed, regenerated, and disinth railed, by 
the irresistible genius of uNrvBBSAi. emakcipation." 

Hbney Graitan — L be) ty — and is th S subjert a mat 
ter of indifierence ' Libertj whioh 1 ke tl i, Deit) is an 
essential spirit best known by its consequences — liberty 
which DOW ^nlm'^tes you in your battles \y sea and land 
and lifts you up proudly supenor to j jur enem es — liberty 
that glorious spark and emenation of tl e Dmnity which 
hrcd vour ancestors and taught them to feel 1 kc a Himp 
den that it wu. not hte but the condition of living ' An 
Irishman sjmjathizes in thes-e noble sentiment — whe ever 
he ^oes — to whatever quarter of the earth he journeys — 
whatever wind blows hit> poor garments let him but have 
the pnde, the glorj, the ostentation o} hberty ! 
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Dr. LcsHiNGTON. — "It has never been given by God to 
man to hold his fellow-man in bondage. Every thing short 
of a total abolition of slavery he considered as unsatisfactory, 
and ending only in disappointment and discontent. The 
supporters of the abolition of slavery took their stand upon 
the eternal principles of truth and justice, and it would be 
next to blasphemy to doubt their success." 

Andrew TnoupsoN. — " Slavery is the very Upas tree of 
th m al world, beneath whose pestiferous shade all Intel- 
1 t 1 n h s, and all virtue dies It must be cut down 

d di ted ; it must be, root and branch cast into the 

n mm fi e, and its ashes scattered to the four winds of 
ban It s thus you must dcil with slavery You must 
n h 1 t t — annihilate it now, and mnihilate it for ever." 

L M NsriELD. — "Slavery is so odious that nothing 
lutp t law can sustain it." 

OoLETHOsPE, 1T76. — " Sir, — Being at Woolston Hall, Dr. 
Scott's home, he showed me your ' Law of Retribution.' I 
was greatly rejoiced to find that so laborious and learned a 
man had appeared as champion for the rights of mankind, 
against avarice, extortion, and inhumanity thtt you had 
with a heroic courage, dared to press home on an mhdel 
luxurious world, the di-eadful tbreits ff tht Lord Thi, 
ruins of Babylon, Memphis, and T*rc are strong mementtes 
to a Lisbon, a London, and a Parib of the recompense paid 
to those who fat their luxuries on the labor of wretched 
slaves. 

"The Portugese were the first of the western Christians 
who allowed slavery; their adienturera stole men from 
Guinea and sold them as slaves. On Lisbon the judgment 
has fallen. An unnatural wai between us and America 
seems to denote the second, "iou fairly open up the 
third, e(c. Tameb Oolethokpb 

"My friends and I settled the eol ny of Georgia and 
by charier, were established trustees to make laws etc 
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We determined not to suffer slavery there. But the slave- 
merchants and their adherents occasioned us not only much 
trouble, but, at last, got the then government to favor them. 
We would not suffer slavery — which 13 against the Gospel, 
as well as the fundamental law of England — ^to be authorized 
under our authority. We refused, as trustees, to mate a 
law permitting such a horrid crime. The government, find- 
ing the trustees resolved, firmly, not to concur with wliat 
Ihey believed unjust, took away the charter, by which no 
law could be passed without our consent. 

"This cruel custom of a private man being supported 
in exercising wtore power over the man whom he affirms to 
have bought as Me slave, than the magistrate has over the 
master, is a solecism in politics. This, I think, was taken 
from the Romans. The horrid cruelty which that proud 
nation showed in all they did, gave such power to the mas- 
ters of slaves, that they confused even the state. Decius 
Brutus, by the gladiators, his slaves, defended the conspira- 
tors that killed the Dictator, Csesar. The cruelty of the 
slave-masters occasioned the slaves to join Spartacus, who 
almost overturned Rome, etc. I find in Sir Walter Raleigh's 
History of the Saracens, that their success, and the destruc- 
tion of the Grecian and Persian empires, were chiefly owing 
to the Greeks and Persians having such vast numbers of 
slaves, by whom all labor and husbandry were carried on. 
And on the Saracens giving freedom to all who professed 
their law, the multitude, in every conquered province, joined 

"The Christian emperors would have qualified the laws 
of slavery ; hut the senate of Rome, in whom the old leaven 
of idolatry still prevailed, stopped such good designs. St. 
Austin, in his " De Civitate Dei" mentions that idolatry was 
sunk into the marrow of the Romans ; that the destruction 
of Rome by the Goths seemed necessary to root out idolatry. 
The Goths and all the northern nations, when converted to 
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ChristiiTiitv aholi';hed slaiery. The husbandry was per- 
formed bj men under the protection of the laws. Though 
some tenures of villenage were too Eevere, yet the villain 
hid the proteLtJon of law, and their lords could not esact 
mrre than was by the laws rLgulated." (Sec Life of Sharp, 
by C. Stuart, pp. 24-26.) 

Mh. Fox, in 1T9L— "Personal freedom is the first right of 
every human bemg. It is a right, of which he who deprived 
a fellow- creature was absolutely criminal in so depriving 
liini, and which he who withheld was no less criminal in 
withholding. Why is this race of our fellow-beings to he 
carried away by force, and subjected to the will, and caprice, 
and tyranny of oppression of other human beings for their 
whole natural lives, and their post«rity for ever ? It is neces- 
saiy to abolish slavery for the credit of our jurisprudence, 
and of our character as Christians. Why should that 
wrong be tolerated in the West Indies, for which a man 
would be hanged in England 1 Make the cause of the 
slaves your own, and judge of it by this Christian rule. 
Wherever Christianity has extended its influence, slavery 
has been abolished ; it has producod this glorious triumph 
by teaching us that, in the sight of their Maker, all mankind 
aie equal. The whole country, the whole civilized world, 
must rejoice in the abolition of slavery, not merely as a 
matter of humanity, but as an act of justice." (See Negro 
Slavery, p. 132.) 

CHARLse James Fox. — " Some had considered this ques- 
tion as a question of political, whereas it was a question of 
personal freedom. Political freedom was undoubtedly a 
streat bleshing; but, when it came to be compared with 
pptsonal, it sunk to nothiug. To confound the two served, 
therefore, to render all arguments on either perplexing and 
unintelligible. Personal freedom was the first right of every 
human being. It was a right, of which he who deprived a 
fellow creature was absolutely criminal in depriving him. 
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HnA which he who withheld was no less criminal in with- 
holding. He would say that if the house, knowing what 
the trade was hy the evidence, did not hy their vote mark 
to all mankind their abhorrence of a pracfiee so savage, so 
enormous, so repugnant to all laws, human and divine, they 
would consign their charactflrs to eternal infamy. 

"But what was our motive in the case before us? To 
continue a trade which was a wholesale sacrifice of a whole 
order and race of our fellow-creatures ; which carried them 
away by force from their native country, in order to subject 
them to the mere will and caprice, the tyraraiy and oppres- 
sion, of other human beings, for their whole natural hves, 
them and their posterity for ever ! 0, most monstrous 
wickedness! O, unparalleled barbarity! 

" Let them remember that humanity did not consist in a 
squeamish ear. It did not consist in shrinking and starting 
at such tales as these ; but in a disposition of the heart to 
remedy the evils they unfolded. Hurnanity belonged rather 
to the mind than fo the nerves. But, if so, it should prompt 
men to charitable exertion. 

" Let them make the case their own. This was the 
Christian rule of judging; and, having mentioned Chris- 
tjanity, he wa,s sorry to find that any should suppose that it 
had given countenance to euch a sj stem of oppression. So 
far was this from hemg the case, that he thought it one of 
the most splendid triumphs of this lehgioa, that it had 
caused slavery to be so generally abolished on its appear- 
ance in the world It had done this bj teaching us, among 
other beautiful precepts, thai, m the sight of their Maker, 
all mankind were equal He knew, however, that what he 
had been a'^enbing to Chnstianity had been imputed by 
others to the advances whit-h philosophy had made. Each 
of the two parties took the merit to itself The philosopher 
gave it to philosophy, and the divine to religion. He should 
not then dispute with either of them; but as both coveted 
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the praise, why should tliey not emulate each other by pro- 
iDoting this Improveiaeat ia the condition of the human 

William Pitt, in 1804. — "With tho improvement of in- 
terna! population, the condition of every negro will improve 
also; his liberty will advance, or at least he will he ap- 
proacliing to a state of liberty. Nor can you increase the 
happiness or extend the freedom of the negro, without 
iiddiiig in an equal degree to the safety of the islands and 
of all their inhabitants. Thus, sir, in the place of slaves, 
who naturally have an interest directly opposite to that of 
their master, and are therefore viewed by them with an eye 
of constant suspicion, you will create a body of valuable 
citizens and subjects, forming a part of the same community, 
having a common interest with their superiors in the security 
and prosperity of the whole. Gentlemen talk of the dimi- 
nution of labor. But if you restore to this degraded race 
the true feelings of men; if you take them out from among 
the order of brutes, and place them on a level with the rest 
of the human species, they wiU then work with that energy 
which is natural to men, and their labor will be productive 
in a thousand ways above what it has yet been, as the labor 
of a, man must be more productive than that of a brute." 
(Hansard's Parliamentary History, vol. xiii, p. 1138. See 
A Review of Some Arguments against Parliamentary Inter- 
ference with the Ifegro Slaves, p. 2Y.) 

Mr. Pitt elsewhere says : " Slavery is incurable injustice. 
Why is injustice to remain a single hour?" 

LoRn GLENviLLfi, IN 1806. — "Personal freedom was a 
blessing grauted by God, and could not with justice be 
\-iolated." Again : " ft ta of great consequence that we 
should look attentively to that period, when the disgrace 
of slavery, in any form, shall no longer be suffered within 
the territories of this free country. While we are advocates 
for the liberties of Europe, while we raise the standard of 
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f c d 111 df,aiust the c mmon cnemj of order Tirtue ind 
humanity it hehooies us pecuharly to preserve that free 
dom unpolluted withm the pale ff the Britsh empire I 
recommend this measure as the most safe and effectual 
n eans of t! e ultimate emjncip-ition f the slaves m tl e 
^\ Cit Indies By this expedient you will abundantly arae 
1 oritt their condition so that they may be fitted f^r tho 
nj ymcnt of that liberty which in every region of the 
earth IS the common bight of human matuhb (See 
Rei ew of Some Argument*: etc pp 2R 2*) ) 

Earl oi. Wesimorbland, in ISOT.— If skverj was con 
trary to justice and humanity, it was also contrary to justice 
and humanity to keep the negroes, who had been procured 
by means of the trade, in a state of perpetual slavery." 
(Id., p. 31.) 

Earl of Liverpool, in 1807. — "The same principle on 
which the noble lord condemned the slave-trade, applied 
with equal force to the state of slavery itself (Id p 31) 

Mr. WiN-nHAM, IN 1806.— "That the shve trade is con 
trarv to justice, humanity, and sound policy nobody can 
doubt; and I would add slavery, too: for that is the first 
character of slavery. Slavery is that which every one must 
wish to see abolished. And, certainly, I had rather see it 
abolished by law than wait for the process of civilization 
What gentlemen say of the slave-trade, I say of slavery 
that it is a great evil ; they are each malum m se. Although 
slavery has so long subsisted, I have no hesitation in saying 
it is a state not fit to subsist, because it g^ves to one human 
being a greater power over another than it is fit for any 
human being to possess. Man is not fit to have such power 
over his fellow-creatures." (Id., p. 31.) 

Edmund Buhke. — " Nothing makes a slave but a degraded 
man. In proportion as the mind grows callous to its degra- 
dation, and all sense of manly pride is lost, the slave feels 
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tomfo: t. In fiict, lie is no longer a man. If he were to 
define a man, he would say with Shakspeare, 

■ Man is a, b^iug, holding large discourse. 
Looking l>efore and after.' 
But a slave was incapahle of looking before and after. He 
had no motive to do it. He was a mere passive instrument 
in the hands of othera, to be used at their discretion. 
'I'lioiigh living, he was dead as to all voluntary ^ency; 
though moving amidst the creation with an erect form, and 
wilh the shape and semblance of a human being, he was a 

The sla%e trade was directly contrary to the principles 
ff humamty ind justice; and the state of slavery which 
f lljwed it however mitigited was a state so improper so 
di'grading and so ru noui to the feelmgs and capacities of 
5 iman natuie that it u^ht not to be suffered tc exist 

Ge*n\illb Shabp- — If such hws are not absolutely 
necessary for the government of slaves the Kw makers 
must unavoidably aOow themselves to be the most cruel and 
jbandoned tyrants upon the earth and perhaps thtt crer 
wete on earth But n the other hand if it he said that 
it 10 mposK fale to govem slaves without such inhum n 
scM,nty and detestable injustice the =ame is an invin ihle 
argument against the least toleration of shveiy among 
C hnstians ht-cause temporal profits can not compe isatc the 
fcrfeiture ot everlasting welfire — that the cries of the** 
much injured people will certainly reach heaven — that the 
Scriptures denounce a tremendous judgneut gainst the 
nan who shall offend one littJe one — that it were better for 
file nation that their American dominions had ne* er esisted 
er e\en that they had sunk in the sea than that the king 
dum of Great Bntain shjutl be loided with the horrid 
„udt f loleriing luch ah minable ■wickedness 

The same benei olent pnnciples namely universal love 
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and cliarity, founded on the great commandment, 'Tliou 
slialt love thy neighbor as thyself,' which obliges the true 
Christian most disinterestedly to forgive all personal injuries, 
and pass over every affront offered to his own person, will 
necessarily engage him on the other hand, as disinterestedly 
to oppiise eierj danger of oppression and injustice, which 
aflects his brother, and neighbors, when he has a fair op- 
pojtimity of ■is'Jistiiig them. From hence arises the zca! of 
good men for just and equitable laws, as being the most 
effV-ctual means of preserving the peace and happiness of 
the community, by curbing the insolence and violence of 
wioked men " 

Resolutions of the Antislavery Society of Great Britain, 
April 23, 1831: 

"5. That this assembly consider it tneumbent on them 
to renew the declaration of their decided conviction, that 
slavery is not merely an abuse to be mitigated, but an 
enormity to be suppressed ; that it involves the exercise of 
severities on the part of the master, and the endurance of 
sufferings on the part of the slave, which no laws can efl'ect- 
ually prevent; and that to impose on the British people 
the involuntary support of a system so essentially iniquitous, 
is an injustice no longer to be endured. 

"6. That the experience of the last eight years has 
not only furnished additional evidence of the criminalitv 
AND INCURABLE iNnnMANnT OF SLAVERY, but has also de- 
monstrated incontrovertibly, that it is only by the direct 
intervention of Parliament that any effectual remedy can 
bo applied to this enormous evil; and that it is the unalter- 
able determination of this meeting to leave no lawful means 
nnattempted for obtaining, by Parliamentary enactment, the 
total abolition of slavery throughout the British dominions." 
(London committee— T. F. Buxton, 8. Gurney, W. Wilber- 
force, W. Smith, Z. Macaulay, D. Wilson, R. Watson, S. 
Lushington, and T. Ciarkson ; Secretary, Thos. Pringle. 
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Witli these were associated the leading men of moraJ and 
religious worth in Great Britain and Ireland.) 

5, Testimonies of British philosophers, moralists, literary 
men, and poets ; 



"Kind equal rule, the governiiient of laws, 
And all-protBctJng freedom, which alone 
Sustains the name and dignity of man: 
These are not theirs. The parent sun himself 
Seems o'er this world of slaves to tyrannize. 
Here dwells the direful shark, lur'd by the scent 
Of steaming crowds, of rank disease and deati: 
He, from the partners of that cruel trade. 
Which spoils unhappy Guinea of her sons, 
Demands his share of prey— demands themselves. 
The stormy fates descend; one fate involves 
Tyrants and slaves." (The Seasons.) 

"0 great design, 
Te sons of mercy ! complete your work; 
Wreach from oppression's hand the iron rod. 
And bid the cruel feel the wounds they give. 
Man knows no master save creating Heaven, 
Or those whom choice and common good ordain." 

(The Poem of Liberty.) 



"Liberty for the white, the few. 

From the oppressor's firall; 
Nay I bat liberty, liberty, too, 

Jor the blacks, for all 1 
Slavery shall not stamp her ban 

On any men or man. 

Despised there is none, degraded none — 

Each holds its ordered place: 
But 'tis man, usurping man alone. 
Who hath stigmatized his race; 
Who hafli given his fellow — shame ! shame I 
A slave's ignoble name." 
John Locke.— "Slavery is so vile and miserable an estate 
of man, and so directly opposite to the generous temper 
and courage of our nation, that it is hard to be conceived 
that an Englishman, ranch less a gentleman, should plead 
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for k. The natural liberty of man is to be free from any 
superior power on earth, and not to be under the will of 
legislative authority of man, but to have only the law of 
nature for his rule. The liberty of man, in society, is to be 
under no other legislative power, but that established, by 
consent, in the commonwealth; nor under the dominion of 
any will, or restrwnt of any law, but what that legislature 
shall enact, according to the trust put in it. Every body 
has a property in his own person that nobody has any right 
to but himself. The labor of his body and the work of his 
hands we may say are properly Lis." (Treatise on Govem- 

Adam Smith. — "Though the wear and tear of a free 
servant be equally at the expense of his master, it generally 
costs him much less than that of a slave. The fund des- 
tined for replacing or repairing, if I may say so, the wear 
and tear of the slave, is commonly managed by a negligent 
master or careless overseer. That destined for performing 
the same office with regard to the free man, is managed by 
the free man himself. The disoi-ders which generally 
prevail in the economy of the rich, naturally introduce 
themselves into the management of the former: the strict 
frugality and parsimonious attention of the poor, as natu- 
rally establish themselves in that of the latter. Under such 
different management, the same purpose must require very 
different degrees of expense to execute it. If great im- 
provements are seldom to be expected from great propri- 
etors, they are least of all to be expected when they em- 
ploy slaves for their workmen. The experience of all ages 
and nations, I believe, demonstrates that the work done by 
slaves, though it appears to cost only their maintenance, is 
in the end the dearest of any. A person who can acquire 
no property, can have no interest but to eat as much, and 
to labor as little as possible. Whatever work he does 
beyond what is sufficient to purchase his own maintenance. 
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1 out of him by violence only, and not by 
any interest of his own. In ancient Italy how much the 
cultivation of com degenerated, how unprofitable it became 
to the master, when it fell under the management of slaves, 
is remarked by both Pliny and Columella. In the time of 
Aristotle it had not been much better in ancient Greece. 

"As the profit and success of the cultivation wliicJi is 
carried on by means of cattle, depend very much upon the 
good management of those cattle, so the profit and success 
of that which is carried on by slaves must depend equally 
upon the good management of those slaves ; and in the good 
management of their slaves, the French planters, I think it is 
generally allowed, are superior to the English. The law, 
£0 far as it gives some weak protection to the slave against 
the violence of his master, is likely to be better executed ia 
a colony where the government is in a great measure arbi- 
trary, than in one where it is altogether free. In every 
country where the unfortunate law of slavery is established, 
the magistrate, when he protects the slave, intermeddles in 
some measure in the management of the private property 
of the master; and, in a free country, where the master is, 
perhaps, either a member of the colony assembly or an 
elector of such a member, he dares not do this, but with 
the greatest caution and circumspection. The respect which 
he is obliged to pay to the master, renders it more difiicult 
for him to protect the slave. But in a country where the 
government is in a great measure arbitrary, where it is usual 
for the magistrate to intermeddle even in the private prop- 
erty of individuals, and to send them, perhaps, a lettre de 
catchet, if they do not manage it according to his liking, it 
is mucb easier for him to give some protection to the slave; 
and common humanity naturally disposes him to do so. 
The protection of the magistrate renders the slave less con- 
temptible in the eyes of his master, who is thereby induced 
to consider him with more regard, and to treat him with 
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more gentleness Gentle ufc,igp render', tlif slcnc not only 
more fdttftil, but more mtelligenf, and therefore, upon a 
double account, more useful He appioiches more to the 
condition of a free "senant, and may possess ^ome degree 
of integrity and attachment to his master's mterest — virtues 
which frequently bel t f t^ 1 t wh 1 

never belong to J h t t d 1 mm 1 

are, in countries wh th m te is p f tly f ai d 
secure. That th d f 1 b tt d 

arbitrary than ud t g mt Ibl p 

ported by the hi > f 11 ^ d t {W 1 h f 

Nations.) 

William Paley.^ — "I define slavery to be 'an obJigation 
to labor for the benefit of the master, without the contract 
or consent tf tht oe \ant Thi^i obi ffation may arise, con- 
sistently with the law of nature trora three causes : 1. From 
crimes; 2 From eaptnity 3 From debt. In the first 
case the contmuanc jf the sin try as of any other punish- 
ment, o ight lo be propo 1 cned tu the i,rime; in the second 
and third cast', it ought to cease as soon as the demand 
of the injured nation or pn* ate creditor is satisfied. 

"The slave trade upon the coast of Afnoa is not excused 
by these principles When slaves m that country are 
brought to market no questions I beheve are aslted about 
the origin or justice of the vender s title It may be pre- 
sumed, therefore that this title is not always, if it be ever, 
founded m anj of the causes above assigned, 

"But defect of n^ht m the first purchase is the least 
crime with which this traftic is cha geible. The natives 
are excited to \sar and mutual depredation, for the sake of 
supplying then uontrieta or furnishin^ the market with 
slaves. W th this the w eked less begins The slaves, torn 
away from pirent'i wives children from their friends and 
companions the r fields and fljcks their home and country, 
are transported to the European settlements in America, 
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with no other accomm d f 

provided for brutes. Th 

from which the miserabi 

placed, and that for lif 

system of laws, the ido t m 

were tolerated upon the f 

can be learned by the a 

the inordinate authority wh h ih p) tat 1 f 

upon the slaveholder, d h th E 1 h 1 

holder especially, with d b ufal tj 

" But necessity is pret dd — th am d wh h ry 
enormity is attempted to be justified. And, alter all, what 
is the necessity^ It has never been proved that the land 
could not be cultivated there, as it is here, by hired ser- 
vants. It is said that it could not be cultivated with quite 
the same conveniency and cheapness, as by the labor of 
slaves ; by which means a pound of sugar, which the planter 
now sells for siipence, could not be afforded under sixpence 
half-penny ; and this is the necemiy!" (Principles of 
Moral and Political Philosophy.) 

James BsiTTiB — It is well observed by the wisest of 
poets — as Aiheneus quoting the passage ju'.tfy calls Ho 
mer, who Ined when slavery was common and whose 
knowl d^i, of the human heirt is unquestionable — that 
'when a min is made a slaie he loses from (hat day the 
half ot hi*! Mrlue And Longinus quoting the same pas 
sage, affirms, 'Slavery, however mUd, may still be called 
the poison of the soul and a public dungeon.* And Tacitus 
remarks, that 'even wild animals lose their spirit when 
deprived of their freedom.' All history proves, and every 
rational philosopher admits, that as liberty promotes virtue 
and genius, slavery debases the understanding and corrupts 
tlie heart of both the slave and the master, and that in a 
greater or less degree, as it is more or less severe ; so that 
in this plea of the slave-monger we have an example of that 
18* 
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diiViiiial cisuistry wherebj tip timpter and corrupter 
endeavors to (indicate or gratify himself by atousing ttose 
whom he himself has tempted or conupted 

' Slaiery is inoonsntent with the dearest and most 
essential nghts of man a Eatm-e it is detnmentaJ to 
\irtuc and to industry it hardens the heart to those 
tender sympathies which foim the most lovely part of 
human chaiacter it involves the innocent in hopeless mis- 
ery m order to procure Health and pleasure for the authors 
of that misery it seets to degrade into >rutes beings whom 
the Lord of heaven and earth endowed with rational souls, 
and created for immortality ; in short, it is utterly repugnant 
to every principle of reason, religion, humanity, and con- 
science. It is impossible for a considerate and unprejudiced 
mind to think of slavery without horror. Tliat a man — a 
rational and immortal being — should be treated oa the same 
footing with a beast or a piece of wood, and bought and 
sold, and entirely subjected to the will of another man, 
whose equal he is by nature, and whose superior he may be 
in virtue and understanding, and all for no crime, but merely 
because he was bom in a i,ertam countrr oi of certain 
parents ir because he differs from us in the eh^pi, ol his 
nohe the color of his skin or thp size of his lij.s — if this 
be equitable or exeuiablf or pardonable it is m v iin to 
talk any longer of the eternal disf nctions of nght and 
wiong' truth and falsehccd good ^nd evd It has bien 
aiid that nc^r ts are animals ot a natuie infeior to mm 
between whom and the brutes they hold is t were the 
middle place But though this were true, it wmld not 
follow thit we haie a nght either to debase oursehes by 
a habit of eruelty or to use them ill for even beasts if 
moffensiie are enlitled to gentle triatment and we have 
reason to believe that they who are not meroiful will not 
obtain mercy 

The same sentiments are found in Pliny and Coltunella, 
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who both impute the decay of husbandry, in their time, 
not to any deficiency in the soil, but to the unwise policy 
of leaving to the management of slaves those fields which, 
says Pliny, 'had formerly rejoiced under the laureled 
plowshare and the triumphant plowman.' Rollin, with 
good reason, imputes to the same cause the present barren- 
ness of Palestine, which in ancient times was called the 
land flowing with milk and honey." (Elements of Moral 
Sdenc) 

JofTATHAN Dymonc. — "That any human heing, who has 
not forfeited his liberty by his crimes, has a right to be free, 
and that whosoever fore bly w thh Id 1 b rty f -u 
cent man, robs him of h n ht d It th m 1 1 w 
are truths which no ma w Id d p t d bt f t m 
had not obscured our ppt ifwkd ddt 

prompt us to close our y 

" The whole system t IJy d d cally b d 

injustice and oppressio t f d m t 1 p pi 

Whatever lenity may be q t p Img f th t 

none should be shown h Id b p d f th 

act. I do not affirm ommtht ryl hid 
therefore a wicked man btfhb tt lyp 

the score of ignorance. If h pt f m th gu it f 

violating the moral law, t !y b h d t p 

ceive what it requires. L t 1 th d ts f th 

individual to Him who kwhtl h t fhi. tns 
he may speak; and whldpk thlg f 

reprobation, disgust, and bl 

"Although it could be h th t th 1 j t m 
expedient, it would not affect the question whether it ought 
to be maintained ; yet it is remarkable that it is shown to be 
impolitic as well as bad. We are not violating the moral 
law because it fills our pockets. We injure ourselves by 
our own transgressions. The slave system is a costly 
iniquity, both to the nation and to individual men. It is 
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matter of great satisfaction that this is known and proved ; 
and yet it is just what, antecedently to inquiry, we should 
have reason to espent. The truth furnishes one addi- 
tion to the many evidences, that even with respect to tem- 
poral affairs, that which is right is commonly politic ; and it 
o«gbt, therefore, to furnish additional inducements to a 
fearless conformity of conduct, private and puhlic, to the 
moral law." (Essay on Morality.) 

The Poet Cooper, in 1788. — "Laws will, I suppose, be 
enacted for the more humane treatment of the negroes ; but 
who shall see to the execution of them? The planters 
will not, and the negroes can not. In fact, we know that 
laws of this tendency have not been wanting, enacted even 
among themselves, but there has been always a want of 
prosecutors or virtuous judges, deficiences which will not 
be very easily supplied. The newspapers have lately told 
us that these merciful masters have on this occasion been 
occupied in passing ordinances, by which the lives and limbs 
of their slaves are to be secured from cruelty hereafter. 
But who does not immediately detect the artifice, or can 
give them a moment's credit for any tiing more than a 
design, by this show of lenity, to avert the storm which they 
think hangs over them. On tie whole, I fear there is 
reason to wish, for the honor of England, that the n 
had never been troubled, lest we eventually make o 
justly chargeable with the whole offense, by not removing it. 
The enormity can not be palliated; wo can no longer plead 
that we weie not awaie of it, or that our attention was 
otherwise engaged, and shall be inexcusable, therefore, our- 
selves, if we leave the least part of it unredressed. Such 
at^uments as Pharaoh might have used to justify his de- 
struction of the I&raehte=, subs-tituting sugar for bricks — ye 
are idle, 3 e are idle — may he rejdy for our use also ; but I 
think we can find no better " (Letter of April, IY88. See 
Antislavery Reporter, vol u, p 434.) 
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MOSTGOMEEY. 

liled of all that nat 

lan, thus ehrunk in , 

His passire limba to measur'd tasks confined, 

Obeyed the impulse of ajioOier mind— 

A silent, secret, terrible coatrol. 

That ruled Lis sinews and repressed Ilia soul. 

Not for himself he waked at morning light, 

Toil'd the long day, and sought repose at night; 

His rest, his labor, pastime, strength, and health. 

Were only portions of his master's wealth. 

His lore— 0, name not Jew where Britons doom 

The fruit of love to slavery from the womb. 

Thus spurned, degraded, trampled, and oppressed. 

The negro exile languished in the west. 

With nothing left of life but hated breath. 

And not a hope, except the hope, in death. 

To fly forever from the creole-strand. 

And dwell a freeman in his Father's land. 

Is he not man, though knowledge never shed 

Her quickening beams on his neglected head? 

Is he not man, though sweet Religion's voice 

Ne'er bade the mourner in his God rejoice ? 

la he not man by sin and suffering tried ? 

Is he not man for whom the Savior died ? 

Belie the negro's pourere — in headloag will. 

Christian I thy brother thou shall prove him still. 

Belie his virtues — since his wrongs began 

His follies and liis crimes hare stamped him man." 

(Montgomery's West Indies.) 
SAMUEL TAVLOH COLERIDGE. 

" We have offended, I my countrymen I 
We have offended very grievously, 
And been most tyrannous. From east to west 
A groan of accusation pierces heaven I 
The wretched plead against us; multitudes 
Countless and vehement, the sons of God, 
Our brethren ! Like a cloud that travels on 
Steam'd up from Cairo's swamps of pestilence. 
Even so, my countrymen I have we gone forth 
And borne to distant tribes slavery and pangs. 
And deadlier far our vices, whose deep taint 
With slow perdition murders the whole man. 
His body and his soul I" {Sibylline Leaves.) 
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'■ There are truths so self-evident, or so immediately and 
palgably deduced from tliosc that are, or are acknowledged 
for such, that they are at once intelligible to all men who 
possess the common advantages of the social state ; although 
by sophistry, by eril habit, by the neglect, false persuasions, 
and impostures of an antichristian priesthood joined in one 
conspiracy with the violence of tyrannical governors, the 
understandings of men have become so darkened, and their 
consciences so lethai^ic, that there may arise a necessity for 
tte republication of these truths, and this, too, with a voice 
of loud alarm and impassioned warning. Such were the 
doctrines proclaimed by the first Christiana to the Pagan 
world ; such were the lightnings flashed by Wickliff, Huss, 
Luther, Calvin, Zuinglius, Latimer, etc., across the Papal 
darkness; and such in our lime the truths with which 
Thomas Clarkson, and his excellent confederates, the Qua- 
kers, fought and conquered the legalized banditti of inen- 
stealers, the numerous and powerful perpetrators and advo- 
cates of rapine and murder, and — of blacker guilt than 
either— slavery. Truths of this kind being indispensable to 
man, considered as a moral bdng, are above all expedi^tcy, 
ail accidental consequences ; for, as sure as God is holy, and 
man immortal, there can be no evil so great as the ignorance 
or disregard of them. It is (he very midness ff mick 
prudence to oppose the remcidl of a poisonous diih on 
account of the pleasant sauces or nutritious ^ inds whi(,h 
would be lost with it' The di-ih contains destruction to 
that, for which alone we wish the palite to be gratified or 
the body to be nourished. (The Fnend, pp. 49, 50.) 

Jambs Stephen, Esq.— "Enough was known before; 
more than enough was incontrovertibly proved ; nay, enough 
was aJways admitted or undenied, to make the legislative 
toleration of this slavery a disgrace to the British and 
Christian name. Iniquity, indeed, of every kind, loses in 
human detestation what it gains in mischief, by wide. 
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"Were our merchants to send agents to buy captives from 
the bandits in the forests of Italy, or from the pirates on 
the Barbary coast, and sell them here as slaves, to work for 
our farmers or manufacturers ; and were the purchasers to 
claim, m consequenie, a right to hold these victims of rapine 
and avante, with their children, in bondage forever, and to 
take their ivork without wages; what would it be but the 
?ame identical i,ve we are contemplating, except that the 
ciiptives were of a different complexion? Yet the bandits 
£ind pirates are hanged ; and their vendees, in the case 
supposed, would have less to apprehend from actions or 
indictments for false imprisonment, than from the vengeance 
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undertake to establish." (Id., pp. 40, 41, A. D. 1830.) 

" eiecrable son, eo to aspire 
Above his brethren, he himself assuming 
Authority oaurpcd from God, not given. 

He made not lord; such title to himself 
Reserving, human left from human free." 
" In all things that have beauty, iJiere is nothing to man mora 
comely than liberty. 

" Give me the liberty to kuow, to utfer, and to argue freely, above 
all liberties." 
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" Surae eafer world in depths of 'wood embraced. 
Some happier island in the watery waste; 
Where slaves once more their native land behold. 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold." 

(Esiay on Uan.) 
" God fixed it certain, that, whatever day 
Makes man a slave takes half his worth away." 

(Homer's Odyssey.) 

JOSEPH ADDISON, 
" 0, Liberty, thou goddess heavenly bright, 
Prufuse of bliss, and pregnant of delight 1 
Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign. 
And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train; 
Eaa'd of her load, subjection grows more light. 
And poverty loots cheerful in thy sight; 
Thou mak'st the gloomy face of nature gay, 
Giv'st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day." 



" If I'm designed yon lordling's slave, 
By nature's laws design'd. 
Why was an independent wish 

E'er planted in my mind ? 
If not, why am I subject to 

Or why has man the will and power 

To maie his fellow mourn ? 
Then let us pfiy that come it may, 

As come it shall for a' that. 
That sense and worth o'er aU the earth 

Shall bear the gree, an' a' that. 
For a' that, an' a' that, 

It's coming yet, for a' that. 
When man to man, the warld all o'er, 

ShaJl brothers be, an' a' that." 

TOBIAS BMOLLETT. 

*' Thy spirit, Indetekdenob ! let me share. 
Lord of the llon-hcart and eagle-eye — 
Thy steps I'll follow, with my bosom bare, . 
Hor heed the storm that howls along the sky." 
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" T jrants o'er brutes with ease extend their plan. 
Then rise in cruelty from beast to man; 
Their sordid policy each crime allows, 
The flesh that quivers, and the blood that Sows, 
The furious stripes tbat murder in a day, 
Or torturing arts that kill by dire delay; 
The fainting spirit and the bursting vein, 
All, all, are reconciled to Christian gain." 

{The Bights of Nat 



"Man finds his fellow guilty of a sliin 
Nut colored like bis own; and having power 
T' enforce the wrong, for such a vmrlhy came 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Thns man devotfis his brother and destroys; 
And worse than all, and moat to be deplor'd, 
Aa human nature's broadest, foulest blot. 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With alripes that mercy, with a bleeding beart. 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast. 
Then what is man ? And what man, seeing this. 
And having human feelings, does not blush 
And hang his head, to think himself a man ? 
I would not have a slave to till ray ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep. 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 
No ! dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Just estimation prized above all price, 
I had much ratiier be myself the slave. 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him." 

" The tender ties of parent, husband, friend. 
All bonds of nature, in that moment end. 
O, most degrading of all ills that Wait 
On man — a mourner in his best estate I — 
All other sorrows virtue may endure. 
And And submission more than half a cure. 
But Slsvekt ! Virtue dreads it as her grave; 
Patience itself is meanness in a slave. 
Wait, then, the dawning of a brighter day. 
And snap the chain the moment when you may. 
Nature imprints upon whate'er we see 
That has a heart and life in it, ' bk mEE.' " 
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"Form'd with tia same capacity of pain. 
The same desire of pleasure and of ease, 
Wliy feels not man for man I Wten nature shrinta 
From the alight puncture of an insect's sting, 
Faints, if not acreen'd from sultry suns, and pines 
Beneath the hardship of an hour's delay 
Of needful nutriment; when liberty 
Is prized so dearly, that the slightest breath 
That ruffles bat her mantle, can awake 
To arms unwarlike nations, and can rouse 
Confed'rate states to vindicate her claims; 
Huw shall the suff'rer, maji, his fellow doom 
To ills he mourns or spurns at; tear with stripes 
His quiT'ring flesh; with hunger and with thirst 
Waste his emaciate frame; in ceaseless toils 
Exhaust his vital powers, and bind his limbs 
In galling chains I" 



" See the dire victim torn from social life, 
The shrieking babe, the agonizing wife I 
She ! wrcUh forlorn, is dragg'd by hostile hands 
To distant tyrants, sold to distant lands, 
Transmitted miseries and successive chains. 
The sole sad heritage her child obtains 1 
E'en this last wretched boon their foes deny. 
To live together, or together die. 
By felon hands, by one relentless stroke. 
See the fond links of feeling nature broke I 
The fibers twisting round a parent's heart. 
Torn from their grasp, and bleeding as they part," 



" Lives there a reptile baser than a slave, 
Loathsome as death, corrupted as the grave ? 
See the dull Creole at hia pompous board. 
Attendant vassals cringing round their lord; 
Satiate with food, his heavy eyelids close. 
Voluptuous minions fan him to repose; 
Prone on the noonday couch he lolls in vain. 
Delirious slumbers rack his maudlin brain; 
He starts with horror from bewildering dreams. 
His bloodshot eye with fire and fi'enxy gleams. 
He stalks abroad; through all his wontfid rounds 
The uegro trembles, and the lash resounds. 
And cries of anguish shrilling through the air." 
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" O, he is worn with toil ! the big drops run 
Down his dark cheek ! Hold — hold thy mercileea hand. 
Pale tjrant I for beneath thy hard oommand 
O'er-wearied nature sinks. The scorching sun, 
As pitiless as proud Prosperity, 
Darts on him his full beams ; gasping aa he lies. 
Arraigning with his looks the patient skies. 
While that inhuman trader lifts on high 
The mangling scourge. ! ye who at your ease 
Sip the blood-sweetened beverage, thoughts like Uiese 
Haply ye scorn. I thank thee, gracious God I 
That I do not feel upon my cheek the glow 
Of indignation, when beneath the rod 
A sable brother writhes in silent woe." 

THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

"And say, supernal powers, who deeply scan 
Heav'n's dark decree, unfathom'd yet by man, 
When shall the world call down, to cleanse her shame. 
That embryo spirit, yet without a name — 
That friend of Nature, whose avenging hands 
Shall burst the Lybian's adamantine bands ! 
Who, sternly marking on his native soil 
The blood, the tears, the anguish, and the toil, 
Shall bid each righteous heart exult, to see 
Peace to the slave and vengeance on the free ! 

Yet, yet, degraded man, th' expected day 
That breaks yonr bitter cup is far away; 
Trade, wealth, and fashion, ask you still to bleed. 
And holy men give Scripture for the deed; 
Scourg'd and debas'd, no Briton stoops to save 
A wretch, a coward; yes, because a slave I" 

EBASMOS D4RWIN. 

"Wrenoh'd the red scourge from proud Oppression's hands. 
And broke, cnis'd Slavery I thy iron bands. 
E'en now, e'en now, on yonder western shores 
Weeps pale Despair, and writhing Anguish roars. 
E'en now, in Afric's groves, with hideous yell, 
Fierce Slavery stalks and slips the dogs of hell; 
From vale to vale the gathering cries rebound. 
And sable nations tremble at the sound. 
Who right the injured, and reward the brave. 
Stretch your Strong arm, for ye have power to save I 
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Throned in the Faulted heart, his dread resort, 
IneKorable Conscience holds his court; 
With BtiU small voice the plots of guilt alarms, 
Bares his masted brow, his lifted hand disarms; 
But, wrapp'd in night, with terrors all his own. 
He speaks in thunders when the deed is done. 
Hear hjm, ye senates I hear this truth sublime. 
He tnko aitowe oppressiOTi shares the crime." 

{Botanic Garden.) 

BOBEKI POLLOK. 

"Who blushed alilteto be, or have a slave. 

Unchristian thought ! on what pretense Soe'er 

Of right Inherited, or else acquired; 

Of loss, or profit, or what plea you name. 

To buy or sell, to barter, whip, and hold 

In chains, a being of celestial mate— 

Of kindred form, of kindred faculties. 

Of kindred feelings, passions, thoughts, desires; 

Bom free, and heir of an immortal hope ! 

Thought villainous, absurd, detestablel 

Unworthy to be harbored in a fiend I" 

[Course of Time.) 
"Liberty." (United States coins.) 
The Declaration op Independence. — "We hold these 
truths ta he self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights, govern- 
menfa are instituted among men, deriving their powers from 
the just consent of the governed," etc. (See the whole 
Declaration, signed by the delegates of aJl the original 
states, and adopted as the basis of all the state constitu- 

The United States Conbtitution. — "Amendment 1, 
Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and petition the govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances." 
10* 
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Virginia. — "The freedom of the press is one of the 
great bulwarks of liberty, and can never be restrained but 
by despotic governments." 

The Slave- Tiwde declared to bb Piracy bt the Law 
OP THE Uniteo States, 1820. — "If any citizen of tl:e 
United States being Df the crew or ship s company ut 
■uyy foreign ship or vessel engaged la the sJaie trade or 
anj peraon wbitner being of the crew or ship s company 
of anj ship or lessel owned in the whole oi part or navi 
gitcd for or in behalf of an} citizen or citizens of the 
United "states shall land from anj such ship or vessel, and 
on any forugn shore neize any negto or mulatto not heid 
to service or labor by the hws ol either of the states or 
temtones of tbe United States unf/i tnfent to male such 
negro or mulatto a state or shall dew// or ferrcMy brtnp or 
carry or shall receive suck ttegro or mulatto on board any 
such ship or lessel, with intent as aforesaid, such citizen or 
person shall be adjudged a pirate, and on conviction thereof, 
before the circuit court of the United States, for the dis- 
trict wherein he may be brought or found, shail suffer 

Preamble to the Pekbsylvakia Act, i780. — "We con- 
ceive that it is OOT duty, and we rejoice that it is in our 
power, to estend a portion of that freedom to others which 
has been extended to us, and relieve from that slate of thrall- 
dom, to whioh we ourselves were tyrannically doomed and 
from which, we have now e\ery prospect of being delivered 
It is not for us to inquire why in the cieati n of mankind 
the inhabitants ot the diflerent paiti of the earth weie ds 
tinguished >y a difference ot feature and complex on Tt 
s sufficient to know that all are the work of an aim ^,1 ty 



Hand. We find in the di tnbuti r 



1 species 



that the most ffttile is well as the most barren parts of 
the earth are ml abited hj men of different complexions 
from ours and flora each other frjm whence w may 



r s mfalj li, wtU iS reLgifusly iiif.r that He who pla td 
them in their ^ »rious situations hath extended equally his 
( re d,nd proftction to all and that it becometh nit us to 
counteract his merciPS We esteem it a peculiar blessing 
^nnled to us that we are this day enabled !.• add one 
raoie step to universal cmhzation by removing aa mucli 
IS pcssible the sorrows of those who ha^e hied in unde 
eried bondage and trom which by the assumed authority 
of tlie kings of Gieat Bnlain no effectual legal rehef 

uld be obtamed Weaned by a long course of expen 
er t, fiom these iwnow prejudices and partidhties we had 
imbibed we find our hearts enlart,ed with kindness and 

1 enei jlence loviaid men of ill conditions and nations and 
we concene ourselves, at this particular period extraor- 
J lanlj called upon b) the blessing which we ha\e received 

1 nanilest the smcenty of oui pro ession and to gi\e a 
subatanlial proof cf our gratitude 

And whereas the condition of those pprsons who have 
1 e et)f rt been denominated negro and muktto slaves 1 ab 
been ittJ'nded with ciroumstances which not n!y depmed 
thpm of the common blessmg thej weie by nature entitled 
to but las cast them into the deepest afflictions by -m 
unnatural reparation and sale of husband and w fe from 
ach other ind f om theu- children an injury the great 
n s of whieh can onlj be c nee ved bj s ipposing that we 
I ere in Ihe same unhappj cast. In justice therefore to 
j-e sons so unhappilj ciri,umstanced and wlo having no 
]r pect befoie them wherein they may rest thur sor 
raws and their hopes haie no reasonable inducement to 
nder the service to socn'ty which they otherwise m ht 
a d also 11 grateful commeraorati n if our own happy 
1 Iterance ftom that state of unc ndit and submission 
t which we we e doomed by the tyrinny of Britain 
Be it enacted That no child hereifter bom shall be % 
slave, etc, 
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" To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
fitales ■ From a persitasion that equal liberty was originally 
the port on and is> still the birthnght ot all men and influ 
enced bv the strong tn,s ot humanity and the prmc pits 
ct ther institution jour memonal "ts conceive themsehcs 
bound to use all justifiahlt, endeavors to loosen the bands 
of slavery and promote a general enjojment of the bless 
ings of freedom Under these impressions they earnestly 
entreat jour seiious attention fj the subject of slavery 
that you will he pleased to countenance the restoration of 
liberty to tho e ui happy men who alone m tins land of 
freedom are deg aded into perpetual bfndage and who 
amidst the general joy of surrounding freemen are groin 
ing in serrde subjection — that jou wdl devise means for 
removmg this inconsistency from the i.haracter of the 
Amencan people — that you will prom te mercy and justice 
toward this di tressed race — and that you wdl step to the 
very verge of the power vested m yo i for discouraging 
every species of traf&c m the persons of our fellow men 
'•Benjamin FlU^KL^N, President. 

"Philadelphia, Felruary 3, 1790." 

George Washikgtos. — "The benevolence of youi heart, 
my dear Marquis is so conspicuous on all occasions, that I 
never wonder at fresh proofs of it, but your late purchase 
of an estate in the colony of Cayenne, with a view of 
emancipating the slaves, is a generous and noble proof of 
your humanity Would to God, a like spirit might diffuse 
itself generally mto the minds of the people of this coun- 
try' But I despair of seeing it. Some petitions were pre- 
sented to the assembly at its last session, for the abolitioa 
of slavery but fhey could scarcely obtain a hearing." 
(Letter to Lafayette,} 

"I hope it will not be conceived from these observations, 
that it is my wish to Jiold the unhappy people who are the 
subject of this letter in slavery. 1 can only say, that there 
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is not a min 1 in^ who wi 1 es mor mcerely thm I do 
to see a plan ad jiled f r the ibohtion of it but there is 
only one proper and eftcctual modi, by which it can be 
accomplished and that is by the le£,isJatue authonty and 
this, ai. far as my suffr^e will go shall not he wantin^ 
(Letter to Robert Morris ) 

"I never mean unless b me particular circumstance 
should compel me to it to possess another slaie hy pur 
chase tl beini/ among my Jirst wishes to see some pla * 
adopUd by which slaiery m this covntry may he aloltshed by 
law." {Letter to John F MeR,er) 

Be ause there are, in Pennsylvania, laws for the gradual 
I 1 1 on f lavery, which neither Maryland nor Virginia 
h s t p nt; hut which nothing is more certain than 
h t th J m t have, and at a period not remote." {Rea- 
f Dp eciatioa of Southern Lands in a Letter to Sir 
J hn & n la ) 

Upon the deceai^e of my wife it is my will and de=ire 
that all my slaves winch I hold t» my own right sh-dl 
lecciie their freedom To emancipate them during her 
lite would thouE;h eamestlv wished be attended with smh 
unspeakable difficuhics on account ot then intermixture by 
marriages with the d wei negroes as to create the most 
fcirful sensation if net disagreeable consequences from the 
1 ittei while both descriptions are m the occupancy of the 
same propnetor, it not being in my power under the tenure 
h^ which the dower negroes are held, to manumit them 
(^\ aahington s Will ) 

Thomas Tbffbrson — The whole commer(,e between 
master and slave is a perpetual exercise of the mo'^t 
bjsleious passions the most unremitting despotism on the 
one part and degradmg submission-, on the other Our 
childien see this ind learn to imitate it for man is an 
imitative animai This qiidlitj is the germ of all education 
m him From his cradle to his grave he is learning to do 
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wliat he sees others do. If a parent could find no motive, 
cither in his philanthropy or his self-love, for restraining the 
mtpmperince of passion toward his slav it "should always 
lea sufficient one that his child is prestnt But generally 
It i« not Buffluent The parent storms thp ohild b th on 
catches the lineaments of ivrath puts on the ^ame ai-s in 
tl c rcle of smaller slives gives 1 ose to h s worst pas 
s ?ns and thus nursed educat d and daily extroised m 
tj ranny can. not hut be stamped b} it with odious pecu 
Innt es The man must be a prodigi who can retam his 
mdnneis .ind mo als undppraitd by such circumstances 
And with what <:\ccrafion should the stiteeman be loaded 
who permitting one half of the citizens thus to trample on 
the rights of the other transforms tho c into despots and 
tl ese into enemies destioys the morals f the one part 
and the amor patnm of the other For if the slave can 
ha\e a i,ouatry in this world it must be any other in 
preference to that m whicl he is bon if live and labor 
foi another in w hich ht must lock up the faculties of his 
nature contribute as far as depends on his mdiyidual en 
d''aiors to the evanisliment of th himian rice or entnl 
1 1 own miserable condition on the endless generations pro 
ceidmg Irom him With the mor.i]'. of the people their 
industry also is destroted For in a warm climate no man 
will labor for himself whi can make another labir for him 
This is so true that of the propiietors of slaves a \ery 
small proportion indeed are ever seen to lal or And can 
the liberties of a nation be thou£,ht secure when we ha\e 
removed their only firm basis a coniicti n m the minds of 
the people that these liberties are of tl e gift f God ' 
That they arc not to be violated but with his wrath' 
Indeed, I tremble for my country when I reflect that God 
is just; that his justice can not sleep forever; that consid- 
ering numbers, nature, and natural means only, a revolu- 
tion of the wheel of fortune, an exchange of situation, is 
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amoij^ J.OS itle t\6nt3 that it may beconni probaHe ly 
supernatural interference' The Almighly hah no attribute 
which can tate side with us in such a crntest 

What in mcomprehensible machine if man' Who can 
end irp t il f imme stripes impnsonment md death itself 

1 ndioalioH of his jwn liberty and the nest m ment be 
df f to ill those moties whcse power supj irtcd him 

1 gh his fnal and inflict on his fellow men a boudaj^e 
hour of which is fraught with mote misery than agei 

f that which he r se m rehell m to oppose But we mu t 

lit with patienoe the workings of an overruling Proii 
dencp and h pe that that is prepinng llie deliverance of 
those our suffenng brethren Vt hen the meaaure ot their 
teira "hall he full — when their tears shall havL involved 
h aven itself m darkness — doubtlcBs a God of justice wil! 
awaken to their distress and by diffusing a hght and hb 
eighty among their oppress r ii ^t length by hia esterm 
ndtmg thunder mamftst his attention to things of this 
world and that they aie not left to the guidince tf blmd 
fitality 

I am very sensible of the honor you propose to m f 
1 ecom n^ a member of the society for the ibohtio i of tht 
slave trade You kn w that nobody wishes m re ardently 
to see an abolition not onlj of the trade but ot the cDn 
dilion of slavery and certainly nobody will be more will 
ing to encounter etery sacnhce for that object But the 
influence and inform ition of the fnenda to this propcsihon 
in France will be far above the need of my assjoiation 
(Letter to M WariiUe Pans February 1^88) 

Da S ~\ a {a o f J ly 31 t wa d 1 d, 

d wa d tl p 5 a pi asu Th ntim nts 

b th d th on 1 tb wh I d h no to b th th h ad and 

h t ot tl wnt M n th ubj t of th la e y 

Ingo haelgnbn p nfth pub 

1 and toe has only d t« g th m t ng ot. 
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The love of justice and the love of country plead equally 
tho cause of these people; and it is a moral reproach to 
us that they should have pleaded it so long in vmn, and 
should have produced not a single effort— nay, I fear, not 
much serious willingness to relieve them and ourselves from 
our present conditjon of moral and political reprobation. 

"It is an encouraging observation, that no good measure 
was ever proposed which, if duly pursued, fmled to prevjul 
in the end. We have proof of this in the history of the 
endeavors in the British Parliament to suppress tiiat very 
trade which brought this evil on us. And you will bo 
supported by the religious precept, *be not weary in well- 
doing.' That your success may be as speedy and complete, 
as it will be honorable and immortal consolation to yourself, 
I shall as fervently and sincerely pray as I assure you of 
my great friendship and respect." {Letter to Edward Cole, 
Esq., August 25, 1814.) 

LArAYETTE. — " While I am. indulging in ray views of 

American prospects, and American liberty, it is mortifying 

to be (old that in that very country a lai^e portion of 

■ the people are slaves! It is a dark spot on the face 

of the nation. Such a state of things can not always 

"I see in the papers, that there is a plan of gradual 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. I would 
he doubly happy of it, for the measure in itself, and be- 
cause a sense of American pride makes me recoil at the 
observations of the diplomatists, and other foreigners, who 
gladly improve the unfortunate existing circumstances into 
a general objection to our republican, and — saving that 
deplorable evil — our matchless system." 

Benjamin Rush. — "The [cruel] master's wealth can not 
make him happy. The sufferings of a single hour in the 
world of misery, for which he is preparing himself, will 
overbalance all the pleasures he ever enjoyed in this life— 
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and for every act of unnecessary severity he inflicts on his 
slaves, he shall suffer tenfold in the world to come. 

"His unkind behavior is upon record against him. The 
gentle spirits in heaven, whose happiness consists in expres- 
sions of gratitude and love, will have no fellowship with 
him. His soul must be melted with pity, or he can never 
escape the punishment which awaits the hard-hearted, 
equally with the impenitent, in the regions of misery." 
(Paradise of Negro Slaves.) 

"About the year 1775 I read a short essay, with which 
I was much pleased, in one of Bradford's papers, against 
the slavery of the Africans in our country, and which, I 
was informed, was written by Thomas Paine. This excited 
my curiosity to become better acquainted with him. We 
met soon afterward at Mr. Aitkens' bookstore, where I did 
homage to his principles and his pen on the subject of the 
enslaved Africans. He told me it was the first piece he 
had ever published here. I possess one of his letters 
written to me from France on the subject of the aboHtion 
of the slave-trade." (Letter to Cheetham, July 17 ISO*? ) 
Ambont Bb-jbzet— I can with truth and smcerit^ 
dtLlare that I have found among the negioes ^s great 
vanety of talents as among a like number of whites 
-ind I am bold to assert that the notion entertained by 
ajmi that the black- are infenor m their capacities is a 
\ulgar prejudice founded on the pnde or ignorance of their 
I rdlv misters who have kept then shves at such a dis 
twee IS to be unable to form a nqht judgment of them 

Jamfs Monroe— We ha^e found that this evil baa 
preyed upon the very vitals of the Union, and has been 
prejudicial to all the states in which it has existed." 
(Speech in the Virginia Convention.) 

John Jay.— "The state of New York is rarely out of 
my mind or heart, and I am often disposed to write much 
respecting its affairs; but I have so little information as to its 
\'oi.. i:. — 20 
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present political objects and operiitioTis, tliat I am afraid to 
attempt it. An excellent law might be made out of the 
Pennsylvania one, for the gradual abolition of slavery. 
Till America comes into this measure, her prayers to 
Heaven will be impious. This is a strong expression, but 
it is just. Were I in your le^slature, I would present a 
hill for the purpose with great care, and I would never 
cease moving it till it became a law, or I ceased to be a 
member. I believe God governs the world, and I believe 
it to be a maxim in his as in our court, that those who ask 
for equity ought to do it." (Letter from Spsun, 1180.) 

Thomas F. Marshall, — "I have said that I considered 
negro slavery as a political misfortune. The phrase was 
too mild. It is a cancer — a slow, consuming cancer — a 
withering pestilence — an unmitigated curse. I speak not 
in the spirit of a puling and false philanthropy, I was 
born in a slave state — I was nursed by a slave — my life 
has been saved by a slave. To me, custom has made the 
relation familiar, and I see nothing horrible in it, I am a 
Virginian by descent. Every cross in my blood, so far as I 
can trace it, in the paternal or maternal line, is Virginian." 

Abigail Aoams, ((Ae Mother of John Quincy Adams)— 
"I wish, most sincerely, there was not a slave in the prov- 
ince; it always appeared a moat iniquitous scheme to me, 
to fight ourselves, for what we are daily robbing and plun- 
dering from those who have as good a right to freedom as 
we have. You know my mind on this subject," {Letter 
to her husband, John Adams, dated Boston, Garrison, Sep- 
tember 22 1774 } 

Is it not amazmg when the rights of humanity are 
defined with precision in a country above al! others fond 
cf libertj — that in such an age, and in such a country, we 
find men professing t religion the most humane and gentle, 
adopting i pnni_iple as repugnant to humanity as it is incon- 
sistent with the Bible, and destructive to liberty? Believe 
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me, 1 honor the Qualfei's for their aohle efforts to abolish sla- 
very. Every thinking, honest man rejects it in speculation; 
yet how few in practice from conscieatious motives ! Would 
any man believe that I am master of siaves of my own 
purchase ? I am drawn along hy the general inconvenience 
of living without them. I wiU not, I can not justify it. 
For, however, culpable my conduct, I will so far pay my 
devoir to virtue, as to own the excellence and rectitude of 
her precepts, and to lament my own want of conformity to 
them." 

" It is a debt we owe the purity of our reli^on, to show 
that it is at variance with that law which warrants slavery." 
(Letter to Anthony Benezet.) 

Patrick Henrt.^"Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as 
to be purchased at the price of chains and slavery ? For- 
bid it, almighty God ! I know not what course others may 
take ; but, as for me, ^ve me liberty or give me deati." 

"Another thing will contribute to bring general emanci- 
pation about. Slavery is detested. We feel its fatal effects. 
We deplore it with all the pity of humanity. I repeat it 
again, tJiat it would rejo my j d th t y f 

my fellow-beings was m ptd Aw Itwth 

gratitude to admire the d f H h h h m 

hered us among the fre w ht t 1 m t d d pi 

the necessity of holding f 11 w m b d 

Henry Clat.— "As a lb th 1 f 1 tl t 

he toils for his master, d if h m If th t th 1 w 
do not recognize his cap ly t acq d h Id p p ty 

which depends altogetli p th pi as f h p 

prietor, and that all the f mt f h t p d 

by others. He knows th t wl th si k II ( m 

of scarcity or abundance bismt h dtp df 
him by the all-powerful fl f If t t H is 

generally, therefore, indiff 1 1 th d P P 

furtunfs of his master, being contented if he can escape his 
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displeasure or chastisement, by a careless and slovenly per- 
formance of hb duties, 

"That labor is best, in which the laborer knows that ha 
will derive the profits of his industry, and his employment 
depends upon his diligence, and his reward upon his as- 
siduitj He then has c^cry miiti\e to excite him to e!L.er 
tion, and to animate him in perseverance Ht, knowa that 
if he la treited badly, he can exchange his emplojer for 
one who will better estimate hia service, and that whilevei 
he earns if kis, to be distributed bj himself as he pleases 
among his wife and children, and fntnds, or enjoyed by 
himself In a word, he feels that he is a free agent, with 
rights, and prmlejres, and sensibilities 

" Wherevei the option e^iats to employ, at an equal hire, 
free or slave labor, the former will be decidedly preferred, 
for the reasons already assigned. It is more capable, more 
diligent, more faithful, and in every respect more worthy of 
confidence. 

"It is believed that no where in the farming portion of 
the United Slates would slave labor be generally employed, 
if the proprietor were not tempted to raise slaves \y^ the 
high price of the southern market, which keeps it up in his 

Speaking of an attempt more than thirty-five years ago, 
to adopt gradual emancipation in Kentucky, Mr. Clay says : 

" We were overpowered by numbers, and submitted to 
the decision of the majority with the grace which the 
minority, in a republic, should ever yield to such a decision. 
I have nevertheless never ceased, and never shall cease, to 
regret a decision, the effects of which have been, to place 
us in the rear of our neighbors, who are exempt from 
slavery, in the state of agriculture, the progress of manu- 
factures, the advance of improvement, and the general 
prosperity of society." (Address before the Colonization 
Society.) 
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" I consider slavery as a. curse — a curse to the master — 
a wrong, a grievous wrong to the slave. In the abstract it 
is all wrong, and no possible contingency can make it right." 
(Colonization speech in 1836.) 

William Wirt. — "Slarery is contrary to the laws of 
nature and of nations. That slavery is an evil, it would be 
more than idle for any human being to doubt or deny." 

John Randolph. — "Dissipation, as well as jiower or pros- 
perity, hardens the heart, but avarice deadens it to every 
feeling but the thirst for riches. Avarice alone could have 
produced the slave-trade. Avarice alone can drive, as it 
does drive, this infernal traffic, and the wretched victimB, 
like so many post-horses whipped to death in a mail-coach. 
Ambition has its cover-slula, in the pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war; but where are the trophies of 
avarice? The handcuff, the manacle, and the blood-stained 
cowhide! What man is worse received in society for heing a 
hird master I Who denies the hand of a sister or daughter 
to sach monslers^—n&y, tbey have even appeared in 'the 
ibustd shape of the vilest of women.' I say nothing of 
India or Amboyna — of Cortez or Pizarro." (Southern 
Likrar> Messenger) 

Re^nhed, That a committee be appointed, to inquire 
mfi the exl^tence of an inhuman, and illegal traffic of slaves, 
Ldrned on m and through the District of Columbia, and to 
leport whether any, and what measures are necessary for 
patting a stop to the same " (Resolution presented by 
John Rindolph in Congress, March, 1816.) 

" Virgmia is so impovenshed by the system of slavery, 
that the tables will sooner or later be turned, and the slaves 
will advertise for runaway masters." 

"Sir, I neither envy the head nor the heart of that man 
from the north, who rises here to defend slavery upon prin- 
ciple." (Rebuke of Edward Everett, in Congress, 1820,) 

"I give to my slaves their freedom, to which my con- 
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sucnte tells me thej are justh entitled It has a I iig 
time been a matter cf the deepest regret to me that tie 
circTim'itances under Tvhiuh I mherited then and the ob 
staoles thrown in the vny t\ the law, ff the land h^ie 
prerented my emantipating them in my lifetime wh t,h it s 
my full intention to do in case I can accomplish it " {Es- 
tract from John Randolph s will ) 

Thomas Jbffrrson Randolph. — I agree with gentle- 
men m the necessity of arming the sf ate for internal defense. 
I will umle with them m ani efiort to restore confidence to 
the pnhlio mind and tr conducL to the sense of the safety 
of our wnes ind our children let sir I must ask, upon 
whom IS to fill the buiden of thi« defense? not upon the 
loidly masters of their bundled slaies who will never turn 
out except to retire with their families when danger 
thre-itene No sir it is to fall upon the less wealthy clas» 
of our nhzens ckiefiy upon the non slaiekolders. I have 
known patrols tumed out where there was not a slaveholder 
among them and this is the practice of the country. I have 
slept in times of ilarm quieth in bed, without having 
a thought oi are while the mdnidmh owning none of 
this pr jpertj th mselves wete patrollmg under a compul- 
sory process, for a pittance of seventy-tue cents for twelve 
hours, the very curtilage of my house, and guarding that 
property, which was alike dangerous to them and myself. 
After all this is but in expedient Aa this population be 
comes mort numerous it becomes less prjductne lour 
guard must be incieased till finally ita piofits will not pay 
for the expen'je ol its subjection Slavery has the effect tf 
lessening the free population of a country 

' The gentleman has spolen of thi increase if the female 
slaves being a part ol the profit it is admitted but no 
great evil can be averted no gcod attamed without some 
inconieniem,!. It ina> he questioned how fir it is dtsira 
ble to foster and encourage tbia branch of profit It is a 
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p .ictie and an mcrLaBing prai-tii-e m parts of Virginia to 
reir akies for market How can an honorable mind a 
I atnot and a loier of his country bear to see this ancient 
d ninion rendeied illustriius, by the noble deiotion and 
palnjtism of her sons in the tause of hbeiti conierted ii lo 
ic giand mena^ene where men arp to be reired for Ihf, 
mirkef like o-^en for the '^hambks Is it better is it not 
worse thin the sla^e trade that trade Tvhich enlisted the 
laVor of the goo 1 and ^\ise of eiery eretd and e^erj clime 
lo abol sh if The trader receives the slave a stran^^er m 
language aspect and manner from the merchant who has 
brought him from the intenor The ties of father mither 
husband ind hild have all teen rent in twain hefoie he 
rer nes him his soul has become callous But here sir 
ind^iduals whom the master has known from infancy 
wh m he has seen sporting m the wnwtnt gambols of 
hildhood vhu ha^e been accustfmed to look to him fir 
protection he tears from the ra ther s irms and sells into a 
strange country among stiange people subject to cruel 
taskmasters 

He has attempted to justify slavery here becaost it 
exists in Africa and has stated that it exists all over the 
world Upon the =ame pnnciple he could justify Moham 
medmi m with Us plural ty of wi\es petti "ar'i for plun 
der lohbeiy ind murder or any other ot the abominations 
and enormities of savage tnbes Does slavery exist in any 
part of civilized Europe" No sir in no part ot it " (Speech 
in the Virginia Legislature ) 

Governor Randolph — "The deploiible error of our 
ancestors in copying a ci\il institution fjom savage Afnca, 
has af6.xed upon their postenty a depressing burden, whu h 
nothing hut the extraordmary benefits conferred by om" 
happy climate, could have enallfd ua to support We 
have been far outstripped b> state*) to whom nature has 
been far less bountiful. Tt is painful to con-idpr what might 



have been, under otter circumstances, the amount of gen- 
eral wealth in Vir^nia, or the whole sum of comfortable 
subsistence and happiness possessed by all her inhabitants." 
(Address to the Legislature of Virginia, in 1820.) 

Hon, TnoMAa H. Besioit. — "'My opicions.' They are 
■wanted. Very good : they shall know my opinions. And 
first, they may see them in my public acts — in my proposals 
for the admission of Texas five years ago, in which I pro- 
posed to limit the western extension of slavery by a longi- 
tudinal line ; I believe the one hundredth degree of west 
longitude. K'est, in my votes upon the Oregon bill, in 
which / op2>osed the introduction of slavery there; and, 
again, in ray letter to the people of Oregon, in which I 
declared myself to be no propagandist of slavery. These 
were public acts. But you want public declarations of 
personal sentiment*; very good, you shall have them. My 
persona] sentiments, then, are against the institution of 
slavey, and against its introduction into places in which it 
does not ms(. If there was no slavery in Missouri to-day, 
I should oppose its coming in ; if there was none in the 
United States, I should oppose its coming into the Uni- 
ted States. As there is none in New Mexico or Cali- 
fornia, I am against sending it to those territories, and could 
not vote for such a measure — a declaration which costs me 
but little, the whole dispute now being about the abstract 
right of carrying slaves there, without the exercise of the 
right. No one asks for the exercise of the right, and can 
not ask it in the face of the dogma which denies the power 
to grant it. States do as they please. These are my prin- 
ciples." {Benton's speech to the people of Missouri, May 
25, 1849.) 

Ds Witt Clinton.— -"Pafria eara, carior libertas — Dear 
is my country, liberty is dearer." (Motto for his library.) 
As Governor of the staf« of New York, in his speech to 
the Legislature, January 4, 1820, alluding to the Missouri 
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question he sara Nor cm I onceal on ths occasion 
the deep anxiety whii^h I fcpl on a suhject now under the 

on^identon of the Gentral government and wh L ib 
1 tortuiatelj (.alculated to produce ^eogiaphical di^tnc 
t ons Highly important as it it, to Tlliy feeLnj,s so inius 
p cious vet I confider the interdiction of the e\tension of 

U\erj I j. ^ramount consideration Morillj and pohticallj 

fe king 'ilaverv is an evil of the firi-t magnitude and 
I hatever may ie the c nsequencts it is our duty to pro 
libt its progress m all cases wheie suoh prohibition 13 
alio ved bj the Constitution No e\il can re&rdt from its 
in) ibition mort pemiuoua than its toleration and I earn 
ostlj TLOommend the expression of jour sen'Ji, on this rcca 

on as equtlly due tc the character of the ■'tate and the 
pr spentj of the empire 

t Testimonies of distinguished men neifher Am ncan 
nor English 

Grotiis — Th se are mfn stealers who abduct keep 

ell r buj &la\es or free men To steal a man i& the 
h hest kind of theft 

Pope Leo X. — "Not only the Christian religion, but 
nature herself cries out against a state of slavery." 

MoNTESQuiEir. — "Slavery is not useful either to the mas- 
ter or to the siave; to the slave, because he can do nothmg 
by virtue; to the mast«r, because he contracts with his 
slaves, all sorts of evil habits, mures himself insensibly to 
the neglect of every mora] virtue, and becomes prouJ, pas- 
sionate, hard-hearted, violent, voluptuous, and cruel The 
slave sees a society happy wherpof he i^ not even a part, 
he finds that security is established for others, but not for 
him; he perceives that his master his a soul capable of 
self- advancement, while his own i'- Molenily and foreier 
repressed. Nothing puts one nearei the condition of the 
beasts than always to see freemen and not to be free 
Such a person is the natural enemij of fke soeu^ti/ iii which he 
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lives. It is impossible to allow the negroes are mon, bu- 
cause If we allow them to be men, it will begin to bo 
believed that we are not Christians. 

"Slavery not only violates the laws of nature and of 
civil society ; it also wounds the best forms of government ; 
in a democracy, where all men are equal, slavery is contrary 
to the spirit of the constitution." 

Jeah Jaques Rousseau. — ^"To renounce our liberty is to 
renounce our qualitj of man, and with it all the rights and 
dul es of hurainity, and no adequate compensation can 
poBsiblv be m-ide for sach a sacrifice ; as it is in itself in- 
compatible with the nature of man, whose actions, when 
once he is depmed of his free will, must be destitute of all 
morihty In a word a convention which stipulates for 
absolute authontj on one side, and unlimited obedience on 
the other mu^t always be considered as vain and contra- 
dictory. What right can my slave Lave that is not mine, 
since every thing that he has belongs to me and to speA 
of the right of me against myself is absolute nonsense 

"Thus, in whatever light we \iew things the nght of 
slavery is found to be null; not only because it is dligal 
but because it can have no existence for the terms iJatery 
and ri'/lit contradict and exclude each other , and be it from 
man to man or ftom a man to a nation, it would be equally 
nonsensical to sij — I mike a covenant with you entirely 
at } our expense -md f jr my benefit , I will observe it as far 
as my rachi itioi leads me and you shall observe it as far 
as I please (On the 8oc il Contract } 

BoPFOh — Upon the whole it is, apparent that the un- 
fortunate negroes ire endowed w h ex ellent hearts, and 
possess the seeds of ei <. ) bu nan virt e I can not write 
their histor\ without 1 mentn^ th r m serable condition. 
Is it not more tl an eni ^h to educe n en to slavery, and 
to oblige them to hbor pe p tually v bout the capacity 
of acquinui^ property ' To these, i^ it necessary to add 
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cititlh and blows, and to abuse them worse thiti brutes' 
Humanit} revolts against those odious oppressions wbict 
result from avance, and which would haie been daily 
renewed, had not the laws given a fnendh cheLk to the 
brutality of masters, And txed limit', to the sufferings of 
their slaves Thcj atf, furced to labor and yet the coarsest 
food h dpalt out to them with a sparing hand 'They 
support ' say their obdurate taskmasters, 'hunger without 
inconvenience, a wngle Europejn meal is sufficient provi 
sion to a negro for three days, however httle they eat or 
sleep, thev are always equallj strong and equally fit for 
labor,' How ean men, in whose breasls a single spark 
of humanity remains unevtinguished, adopt such detctable 
maxims ' How dare they, bj such barbirous and diabolical 
arguments, attempt t p 11 t those oppressions which orig- 
inate solely from th th rst f gold? But let us abandon 
those hardened m t t p petna! infamy, and return to 
our subject." (N t 1 H to ) 

H. Grkgoih — If roes bursting eir cham 

should come — wh I H f bid — on the European ccist 

to drag whites of both sexes from their families — to ehain 
them and conduct them to Afrii-a and mark them with t 
hot iron — if whites stolen, sold, purchased h^ crimes and 
placed under the guid t m 1 inspectors were 

immediately compelled, b th t k f the whip to work 
in a climate injurious to th h al h h le at the close of 
each day, they could h n Ih solation than that 

of advancing another st p to th t mb — no other pei'spec 
tive than to suffer and to d all h anguish of desj oir — 
if devoted to misery and ignominy they were excluded 
from all the privileges of society, and declared legally mca 
pable of judicial action, their testimonj would not have 
been admitted even against the black class — if driven from 
the sidewalks, they were compelled to mingle with the 
nnimals in the middle of the street — if a subsLription weie 
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niadi! to ]y.ive them lashed in a mass, and the ba k t 
prevent gangrene, covered, with pepper and w th alt — t 
the forfeit for killing them were but a triflm ra — f a 
ward were offered for apprehending those wh ap f n 
slavery — if those who escape were himted by a pat,k of 
hounds, trained to carnage — if, blaspheming the Divinity, the 
blacks pretended, that, by their origin, they had permission 
of Heaven to preach passive obedience and resignaljon to 
the whites — if greedy, hireling writers published, that, for 
this reason, just reprisals may be exercised against the rebel- 
lious whites, and that white slaves are happy, more happy 
tban the peasants in the b aom of Afnca— m a w rd if ill 
the arts of cunning and calumny all the strpngth and furj 
of avarice, all the inventions of teiooity were directed 
agmnst yon, by a coalition of d g^ merchants priests k ngb 
soldiers, and colonists, what cry of horror would resound 
through these countries' To eipfess it new epithets 
would be sought; a crowd of writers and particularly of 
poeta, would exhaust their eloquent lamenfationf provided 
that, having nothing to fear there was somethmg to i.a.m 
Europeans, reverse this hypothesis and see what you are i 
(Faculties of Negroes.) 

The Abbe Eatnal. — "Will it be sMd that he who wants 
to make me a slave does me no injury, hut that he only 
makes use of his rights? Where are those rights? Who 
hiith stamped upon them so sacred a character as to silence 

" Ho who supports the system of slavery is the enemy of 
the whole human race. He divides it into two societies of 
legal assassins — the oppressors and the oppressed. It is 
the same thing as proclaiming to the world, ' If you would 
preserve your life, instantly take away mine, for I want to 
have yours.' 

" But the negroes, they say, are a race horn for slavery ; 
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their dispositions are narrow, treacherous, and wicked ; they 
themselves allow the saperiority of our understandings, and 
almost acknowledge the justice of our authority. Yes; the 
Minds of the negroes are contracted, because slavery destroys 
all the springs of the soul. They are wicked, but not equally 
T/f y arc under 
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as am d to m asis of their 
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"But these negroes, it is further uiged, were bom slaves. 
Barbarians! will you persuade me that a man can be the 
property of a sovereign, a son the property of a father, a 
wife the property of a husband, a domestic the property of 
a master, a negro the property of a planter?" 

Jaques Pibhrb Brissot. — " When you run over Maryland 
and Virginia, you conceive yourself in a different world ; 
and you are convinced of it, when you converse with the 
inhabitants. 

" They speak not here of projects for freeing the negroes ; 
they praise not the societies of London and America; they 
read not the works of Clarkson; no, the indolent masters 
behold with uneasiness the efforts that are making to render 
freedom universal. 

" God has treated men of all nations, of all languages, of 
all colors, egmdly Jvee; slavery, in all its forms, in all tU 
degrees, is a violation of the Divine laws', and a degradation 
of human nature." (Travels in the United States, 17S8.) 

7. Testimony of pro-slavery advocates, apolo^sts, and 
prudent men. 

Vol. n.— 21 
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If slavery were suppoi-ted either by Scripture or reasOD, 
it could certainly be sustained by Scriptural proofs, or ra- 
tional arguments. 

When we examine the reasons given by the statesmen 
and the swarm of politicians who are the representatives of 
the true slaveholders, we find no argument, of any kind, in 
their pleas. The sum of the whole is comprised in a few 
set phrases — " southern institutions," " domestic institution," 
"our property," "patriarchal institution," and the like. 
These are the arguments of the philosophers who are the 
mouthpieces for the slaveholders, to meet the arguments of 
antislavery men. But the Bowie-knife heroes, who treat 
the subject very differently, prove slavery to be right by 
dint of Lynch law, hanging, burning, shooting, and dirking. 
The good, religious people, whether minister, Church 
judicatories, or members, generally seem to satisfy their 
consciences by declaring that slavery is a civil institution, 
with which the Church has nothing to do. This is aJl their 
argument, in a word. Yet they seem to be as forward, 
generally, as their neighbors, to buy, sell, trade in negroes, 
and hold them as slaves. And if a word is uttered against 
slavery, the outcry of abolitionist, incendiary, is a sufficient 
argument to silence the declarations of Scripture and the 
arguments of reason. 

8. In this chapter we have adduced a cloud of witnesses 
.igainst slavery. The greatest divines the world ever saw — 
the leaders of the mighty phalans of British and American 
Protestant theologians — taught by God's word, and imbued 
with the true spirit of Christianity, pronounce against 
slavery, not only by protest, but by invincible reasons. The 
statesmen, philanthropists, and literary men of Britain, 
nursed in the cradle of British liberty— Britain herself the 
apostle of liberty to the modern world — utter their protests, 
and furnish their reasons, against slavery. Our own great 
statesmen, of every name, slaveholders and non- slaveholders. 
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utter their heartiest amen to what the voices of all good men 
jmve littered hefore them against this crying sin of slavery ; 
and to all this there is no reply, except the soft words of 
the prudent men, begging for a truce ; or the lifted up 
deadly weapons of the Lynch-law men ; or the sophistical, 
unmeaning phrases of the special pleaders, who exclaim, 
" Our institutions ! our property!" 
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CHAPTER Y ill. 



1 In tlie foregcin^ chaptprs. we ha\e pointed out the 
moral ei lis or smful (.haracter of slavery by a great variety 
if argument wBi(,h we are persuaded can ncvei bt, our 
turned or e\en weakened althougii tbej may be tvidcd 
thiough the periersciiPsa or wealmess of human natute 
Throut,h thia iicaltic&s it not j erverseness a number of 
specious pleis ha^e been musterid up and arrayed agaiiat 
the evidence -Khioh prjiis the hinfulnest, ot 'ilaserj 4.nd 
It IS beyond doubt thit tome at ki t have satisfied tht.ii 
CMhCiencea so far that thej hate concluded they may entLr 
on or continue in the pracbee of slaiebolding with^iut &in 
against God r, it any rate that their salvation wdl not be 
frustrated by their becoming slaveholdtrs or by continuing 
such if thej lie now slaieholders A bnef replj 1 1 these 
pleas ndl serie as a subject for the present chapter. 

2 It is argued !hit the negroes arc by nature inferior to 
the whit«s and ind,y therefore be justly held as slaves. 

If the argument mean that they aie a different race from 
the whites it is the leasonmg of an infidel, and not of a 
believer in divini, leiehtion which assorts that God "made 
of 3ne blood all nations of men foi to dwell on all the face 
of the earth Atts xi i 26 

If It mean that som men ire intended by nature to be 
slaies and that thf Author of nature has given some men a 
license to ensl-ne othtrs tins is domed and the denial must 
be persisted in till the express Dmne warrant can be shown, 
a thing ne^er jet done, though often attempted. 

If it mean that God has made their capacities inferior to 
others, and that the last have a right to enslave the first, 
this argument will pi-ove, that some of the citizens of every 
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country have a right to enslave other citizens of the same 
country; nay, that some have a right to enslave their own 
brothers and sisters. 

If the argument have a reference to their alleged intel- 
lectual inferiority to the white race, which we may admit, for 
the sake of disposing of the objection, without deciding 
such a difiicult subject, it would prove entirely too much. 
It would prove that any white nation which had made 
greater advances in civilization, knowledge, and wisdom, than 
another white nation, would have a right to reduce the 
latter to slavery. Besides, as the argument is as applicable 
to individuals as to nations, then the wisest man in the 
world might make slaves of all the rest. 

If the argument mean to say that because God, in the 
esercise of his government, suffers some men to be enslaved, 
he therefore, from the beginning, intended they should be 
enslaved, the answer is, that because he suffers some men 
to be murdered, he intended and made them to be mur- 
dered, which is too absurd to be beheved, or to need con- 
futation. 

But if the whites do indeed possess this intellectual supe- 
rioritv, thev should be thankful to God, who bestowed it on 
them, and they ought to fulfill all the obligations, and per- 
form all the duties which it imposes. And these obhgations 
require them not to subjugate or deal unjustly with those who 
are less blessed than they are, but to instruct, improve, and 
elevate them. If the whites are strong, they ought to be 
merciful, not unjust and cruel. They who are strong ought 
to bear with the infirmities of the weak. 

But, setting the Bible aside, it remains to be proved that 
the African race is inferior by nature to the white race. 
Augustine, Tertullian, and Cyprian, will favorably compare 
with the highest intellects of any age. Hannibal and other 
African generals, stand among the foremost of their race. 
And there are not wanting examples of intellectual capa*:ity 
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among the negroes, even the slaves, that will advant^eously 
compare with the capacity of the whites. Besides, this plea 
is very unbecoming in the mouths of the descendants of the 
ancient aboriginal inhabitants of Ireland, England, Scotland, 
France, Spain, and Gern anj Lft day one rc<id the Ger 
mania of Tacitus, the C Dmmenlrfnes of Csesar nd (he 
writings of some others and he wdl find thit it would he 
difBcult to decide whether the ancient fo eiith ri of the 
white iniabitants of Amenta wer more enl ^htcned ci it 
ized, or elevated than the Afiican ne^^roes e-spec ally befo e 
they became demoralized by the Christian merchants of 
Britain, Spain, and Portugal, who earned on ill the damning 
degradations of the slave-trade. 

3. It is pretended that none but negroes can endure khor 
in the hot climates of the West Indies and the simthern. 
states; and as they will not labor in a state of freedom, m 
the cultivation of cotton and sugar, it is necessary to enslave 
them and compel them to work. 

It is allowed that the black man can work more than the 
white man, in warm climates; but he can not, without great 
injury to health, work as much as an Englishman, of the 
same bodily strength, can in his own native climate. But 
the Creator's works abound with compensatory and equal- 
izing provisions. The same heat which renders arduous and 
continued labor irksome, lessens the need of it, by promoting 
more fruitfulness than in the temperate zones. In these 
man finds vigorous, bodily action, rather pleasant than irk- 
some; but in the torrid zone, his instincts are very strongly 
on the side of rest and ease. This disposition, or, rather, 
instinct, if not carried to a vicious excess, conduces to their 
physical welfare. This compensatory arrangement of God, 
by the teachings of the slave system, is produced as a rea- 
son for enslaving man. Because, from the exuberance of 
the soil, they need not work hard for themselves, it is 
inferred, that they m^ be justly enslaved, and whipped 
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into hard work for the benefit of others. The very bounty 
of God is thus made a plea for the tyranny of man. 

Among the sophisms resorted to hy the apologists of 
slavery, is that, in the driving system, they confound moral 
with physical force. They maintain that the free laborer 
is compelled to work for the subsistence of himself and 
family, A sufficient answer to the sophism is, that the in- 
stinct of self-preservation is too strong to be easily subdued, 
either by the love of comfort or the fear of want, as in the 
case of the free laborer. Yet it yields to present pain, or 
n car! y- imp ending torture tl a> f 11 ! W 

do not find that free lab ru k th m 1 t d tl 
however high the wag b t m th d tt n 

pbiiitations, thousands of tl lis d t 1 I b n 

worked to death, under th ary t maintan 

slavery, in view of the gr t 1 d g bj t f th j t — 
the emolument of the master, at the expense of the liberty, 
comfort, and life of the slave. 

Besides, it is strange reasoning, and strang-er morality, to 
maintain, that because you are feeble and can not labor, you 
have a right to enslave your robust neighbor. As in alE 
other cases, the feeble and those who choose not to labor, 
and yet wish to have their lauds cultivated, are necessitated 
to hire the robust to labor for them, so no reason can be 
given why the inhabitants of hot climates should not either 
perform their own labor or hire those who can perform it, 
wlietber negroes or others, 

4. It is objected against the charges brought and proved 
iigainst slavery, "that the slaves are happy and contented 
in their condition, and, therefore, they had better remain 
slaves." 

If the slaves are so well satisfied with their condition, 
why are such severe laws made against their running away ? 
Why are the newspapers in the south stuffed with advertise- 
ments for runaway slaves ? If free negroes are so much 
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worse off tlian those in hondage, that the laws bestow free- 
dom oc any slave "who saves his master's or mistress' 
life, or performs any meritorious service to the state," it is 
strange, indeed, that meritoi'ious actions shall he rewarded 
by making a man more unhappy than he was before. 

Every man has a right to judge concerning his own hap- 
piness, and to choose the means of obtiuning or promoting 
it. To deprive him of this right, is to enslave him. Be- 
cause we judge the negroes are more happy in slavery than 
in freedom, we have no more right to enslave them than we 
have to enslave any of our neighbors, who, we judge, would 
be more happy in being our slaves than in being freemen. 
Would we ourselves be willing to he slaves, because others 
think that we would be happier on that account ? 

It seems to have been an old plea with the apologists for 
slavery, that the happiness of slavery was very great, in- 
deed. As early as 1790, Admiral Barriugton, in his testi- 
mony before the British house of Parliament, speaks highly 
of the happiness of slavery. Being asked, "What have 
you observed of the behavior of masters toward their negro 
slaves in those islands where you have commanded?" he 
answered, "Always the greatest humanity;" and afterward 
added, " They seemed so happy that he had wished himself 
a negro." (Commons' Report on the Slave-Trade, 1790, 
p, 405. See Stephen's Delineation, ii, 22.) 

A good, slaveholding lady, who contended that freedom 
would be a great curse to her slaves, and that they were 
happier than if they were free, was asked, what would be 
their condition after her death, answered, " If they will be 
good and faithful servants, they will find, at my death, that 
papers of manumission had been duly prepared." She was 
reminded by a friend, " You toEd me that freedom was the 
greatest curse that could be bestowed on a slave. How is it 
possible that you would leave, as your dying legacy to good 
and faithful servants, the greatest curse you could bestow ?" 



Tlic happiness of slavery may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing: "James Walker has been one of the most respect- 
able and one of the most wealthy of slaves in the island of 
jEimaica. He has been blessed with prosperity and length 
of days; he has lived to see his children and his grand- 
children rise to maturity around him; and he has lived to 
see every female among them drop, one after another, into 
the abyss of colonial sin. With a heart imbued with the 
feelings of the Christian religion, he has looked around on 
the females of his family, and has beheld them all the pros- 
tilutes — some tiie reluctant prostitutes — of the profligate 
ivl ite mtn m nutbontj o^ er and a.roimd them ' l^hdtmust 
b ihc feuhcgs of this Christian parent' Such is the hap 
[iiitis of this Ofulcnt slaie' (Antislavery Keporter, p 
tib London 1832 ) 
&ome indeed bxj the slaves ha\e no wi=h to chin^e 
their condition Take in lOustratJon fium the history ot 
West India slaier} which in all its eHi-entiil elements was 
one with that in this countrv Thomas Burton a slave ft 
Tamaica redeemed his wite Sophy also i slave and her 
lour children begotten in concubinage to a white overseer 
lef le her mirrat^c ti Thomas i*ho ^eneiouslj prefeind 
the freedom of his wife and htr mulatto children to his 
own as his mcins did not allow bim to rtdeem himself ! is 
Wife and her children and is he was old he consideicd 
It f less importance to havt, bis own fiecdom than ti e 
t tedora of his wife and bet children Mr B irclay in his 
V ndicilionof the Maie syatemof Jamiici p 18 quotes tJ e 
cast, as lollows "Heri, was a weilthy slave puichiaing ttc 
manumission ot a woman with a large familj not evin of 
hi own cast*- for they weie inuhttoes who had 3et no 
wish to change his own condition In most oases where 
the slave seems to prefer slaven theie will be f und stni" 
thmg similar (o the tase of Joseph Mariat (Anuskvery 
Reporter, pp. 265-268.) 
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There are few, indeed, who believe, or can believe, what 
they say, when they declare that slaves are happier than 
freemen. Indeed, as slavery is considered to be a punish- 
ment for capital offenses, no man who understands himself 
would prefer slavery to freedom. Governor Giles, of Vir- 
ginia, in 1827, speaking of punishing fiee blacks by selling 
tliem for slaves, declares: "Slavery must be admitted to 
he a punishment of the highest order; and according to 
every just rule for the apportionment of punishment to 
crimes, it would seem that it ought to be applied to crime 
of the highest order " 

But allowing that slaves are happ\ m their condifioc, it 
would onl} pro\c that slavery so brutilizes and demi ralizes 
man that under its infiuonce'. he mi longer sustains the 
true chaidctei of an intelligent -ind ai countable being 
When the slave can ice his daughters and those of his 
kind reduced to prostitution and he happy under the 
ptessure of such moral degradation who can thmk such 
hippineaS to be other than hellish'' Or, when the slave 
can be happy, deprived of freedom, and wnthing under the , 
lash, he must be considered helow the brute. ' 

The favorable accounts that most travelers give concern- ' 
ing the happiness of slaves have no weight. They are re- 
ceived from the masters or overseers, who are interesf«d 
persons; or when received from the slaves, they are the 
utterances of suppressed discontent, in the place of expres- 
sions of real enjoyment. 

It is said, however, that the negroes are bettoed in their 
condition by having the privileges of Christianity. To this 
we reply; 1. We are not to do evil that good may come; 
to commit a crime more aggravated than theft or robbery — 
enslavement of children — that we may make proselytes to 
Christianity. Neither Christ nor his apostles taught this 
mode of propagating the Christian faith. 2. The enslaving 
of men is one of the greatest barriers to the spread of 



true Clinstianitj -jmong the 'ilavts as they &ee if they 
see anything the greate'-t repugnancy between Chmtian 
it-\ and the pnctice of slaiery 1 Men while fclaies in 
many cases, can not be Chim -ins at all in the full sense 
of the word because the shve laws prohibit them from 
fx^,rcismg the duties and enjoying the privileges of Chns 
i n And even when ihey become Christians in the lery 
I T itpd sense in which thej can, thej labor under disabil- 
ities which prevent them from enjoying the entire chartered 
privileges of our holy religion. 

But suppose the happiness of individual slaves, or whole 
gangs of them, be real for the time being, the argument 
derived from it is void. Masters and overseere may have 
been kind and indulgent, ajid the slaves, for a time, may 
have expeiienced few of the evils of slavery; but an over- 
seer may he dismissed, or the estate may fall into the hands 
of a minor or a mortgagee, and then the whole scene may 
be changed. Harshness may succeed to indulgence; se- 
verity to mildness; privation to plenty; brutal outrage to 
considerate kindness; excessive exaction to moderate labor; 
a contempt of the domestic relation to a solicitude to cher- 
ish and protect these richest springs of worldly enjoyment; 
a bitter spirit of persecution and intolerance to a Chri tiin 
z 1 to mpart t them the pr v leges of el g on and all the 
I rr rs of ui br died 1 st not ng n tl e despot m of un 
n a red power nay succeed to a fafherl care over the 
1 p r ) and ehast tj of the young female la e 
L e one nust tee that a cond t on of 1 fe da ly 1 able to 
Mich n,,iss!tudes IS illy calculated to promote real h 
Nir irc these eitis imaginarj They are every day o 
nnees in nl! slaie communities 

5 It IS also said that the negroes m this countiy are m 
a better condition than they were in Afnta If this he 
the case they cerfamly owe none f.f their improved state 
tj those who enslaied thtm whether those who ongin-illy 
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purchased them in Afnca tho <• who ccn^e^ed them airosB 
the ocean in ship"; tho^c ^ho purchased them here or 
those who con^tantlj are ongmatmg slavery in reducing to 
hondi^e lanocpnt children Whatei or advantages the slaves 
have had in the way of improvement they have not re 
ceived it through the influence of the &la^e system but in 
spite of It Hence slavery his nothing to claim on this 
score but it has to receive n heavy '.entence of condemns 
tion ioT prevmling the improvement of the slaves 

6 It 1^ said when they are u/Uinj or preftr to be 
-slavts it IS hwlul to ensla\e them We reply 1 If 
man is milling to become the property of another it la 
hecayse sh-\ery hns greatly debased him It is an inslmct 
of human naturt t loie liberty Hence no one in whom 
the man has not b en degraded can be wilhnt, ty becimt 
a ala\e 2 If it is right to ens>la\e those who are -nillmg 
to he alavei and no others then as often as the slave may 
change lis news bo often would the duty of the master 
thange with it 3 If it is nght to hold those onlj in 
slaiery who aie wdhn^ to be sjavet no one is justifitd 
m mforemg the laws of slavery The laws which declare T 
one man to be the properti/ of another thus sanctioning — 
his forcible detentwrt as a chattel are all wrcna: and the 
en/orctnff of such latra is wrong fchvcholdm^' cculd not 
suT\iye the practicil adoption of tht principle that the 
wdlingness of the m'in to be a slave is the only thing that 
can justify his enslavement 

7 It IS a lery common apology used by slaveholders 
ind others for them The good treatment of sla»es — thit 
they are well clothed ted housed and mercifuU} dealt 
with We reply 

{1 ) It IS impossible to treat mnocent persons well and 
St the same time deprive them of their libirty and rights 
Deprivaton of liberty is next in ciuelty to muider We 
all feel it t) If so m . ur own lases md slaves feel it as 
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much as others. It is impossible to enslave a human heing, 
and at the same time treat him well. Properly speaking, 
no slave was ever well treated. 

(2.) The most humane treatment of the master, reaching 
to clothings, feeding, housing, and mildness, is not the prin- 
cipal thing entering into good treatment. The culture of 
the moral and intellectual powers of man is the principal 
part of good treatment. A sufficient supply of food and 
other comforts may be rendered for the vilest purposes. 

(3.) Even when humane and religious masters do their 
very best^— as many of them doubtless do' — the system of 
slavery does not allow them to deal either justly or merci- 
fully with the slave to the proper extent. The system 
constantly throws obstacles in the way of the benevolent 
that they are imable to remove. If the master desires 
to free the slave, he rarely can do it. If the master 
sends him to school, or teaches him himself, the system 
forbids it. 

(4.) Hence, all the good treatment that slavery proper 
either uses or allows, in clothing, food, etc,, is auch as is 
awarded to beasts. The good treatment of slaves, accord- 
ing to its code, has for its end the benefit of the master, 
and not the good of the slave. 

(5.) And when masters treat their slaves better than the 
slave laws allow, they virtually protest against the sinful- 
ness of slavery; because then* consciences lead them to 
dissent from the system, and practice contrary to it. 

8. It is sometimes said that we may hold slaves for their 

If the tenure of the slaveholder be continued barely for 
the benefit of the slave, in view of giving him liberty after 
educating him, and at the same time acknowledging the 
Hffkt of the slave to liberty, and that freedom is a blessing, 
the mere legal relation of master may he sustained for a 
time. 

Vol. II.— 22 
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9. It is objected, "We do not enslave them; we found 
them enslaved. We can not deprive a person of a thing of 
which he is not in possession." As all are bom free, every 
one reduced to slavery, whether in infancy or in mature age, 
is deprived of liberty. There is a right to freedom, and 
also the power of enjoying it. Africans have the right to 
freedom with all mankind, but they possess not the power; 
for the power is on the side of their oppressors. 

10. Some who think it wrong to steal or buy slaves, 
think it right to hold them when they receive them by gift 
or inheritance. But it does not follow that because a slave 
is bequeathed, he must fae received. A stavehoider, morally 
considered, is one who m/oi-Ms the laws of slavery. Others 
can confer on him only the po-ww of enslaving men ; to be 
a slaveholder, he must claim the power and exercise it. A 
man can refuse all such gifts, or he may exercise his legal 
power to set the captive at liberty. If he holds man as a 

1 h ■ a 

II It ffim d "that some slaves have very cruel 
m te d th f e, it is an act of benevolence in the 

h un to b d hold them in bondage, in order to better 
t! dt n Mr. Rankin, in his Letters, p. 106, 

w th bj t n thus: "This is a very plausible excuse 
for the practice of slavery, and has, no doubt, had a pow- 
erful influence upon many well-meaning people; but it is 
as false as it is plausible. Every man readily supposes 
himself to he humane ; hence, every man, on the same prin- 
ciple, would think himself authorized fo purchase and hold 
slaves ; and thus the widest door would be opened to the 
practice of what we admit, in itself, to be unjust. If al! 
the humane would refuse to hold slaves, the evil of slavery 
would be banished from the world. The example of the 
humane encourages the cruel, by giving countenance to 
their oppressions, and their kindness to their slaves keeps 
out of view many of the worst evils of slavery, and causes 
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it to assume a mild ind toletdble aspect; ttus, their paiLiat 
beneyolence beccmea universal cruelty. 

"If alayery is unju t it must be criminal to sanction it 
by our example Agiin buppose we were to purchase 
from the Algeriti a an unfortunate capljve, whom they were 
determined to enslave during- life, do you suppose that their 
determination to deprive him of liberty would justify you 
in subjecting him to similar bondage, with some mi%ations 
of suffering? Certainly you would never so much as think 
of subjecting such, a person to slavery for life, unless his 
skin were black. But the color of the skin does not in the 
least alter the nature of the case ; the law of love knows 
no distinction in colors ; it binds us alike to regard the 
natural rights of all men ; whatever is naturally due from 
us to a white mau, is equally bo to one that is black," 

12. Some suppose that slaveholding may be justified by 
the Ignorance, or early prejudices of the slaveholder, and 
that it ia wrong to charge him with guilt because he may 
know no better. On the foregoing we remark: 

(1.) Nothing is more plain in morals than that slavery is 
wrong. What is plainer than that stealing a man, or seizing 
him by violence, whether by law, war, or individual force, 
depriving him of his liberty, his labor, and his rights, is 
wrong? Is it doubtful that it is wrong to prevent, annul, 
or violate marriage, beat a man cruelly, etc.? 

(2.) He who has inquired into the moral character of 
slavery, must have a mind of singular inconsistency, if his 
honest conclusion is that he serves God by becoming or 
continuing a slaveholder. If slavery is sinful, as this plea 
of ignorance supposes, it is absurd to think that honest 
inquiry will not detect it. The slaveholder can not but 
know, if he reflects, that every man has rights which he is 
bound to respect, anci that slavery is a violation of them. 

(3.) Tlie usages of society and a long familiarity with a 
practical denial of plain moral precepts, may have drowned 
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reflection, perverted the understanding, and stupefied con- 
science. The truth, however, must still remain in posses- 
sion of his mind, ready to assert its existence and claims 
as soon as the question of duty is agitated. 

(4.) No man can be a willing slaveholder, without doing 
violence to his conscience. At best he must doubt as to its 
morality. He that douhteth is condemned. 

(5.) What is the cause of his ignorance? What else is 
it but his slaveholding spirit. It is a covetous, proud, selfish 
disposition, which leads to the subjection of a fellow-man 
to a state of slavery. The temper and disposition of Jo- 
seph's brethren, when they sold him, compose the temper 
and spirit of all who engage in slavery. The character of 
Pliaroah and the Egyptians, in enslaving the Israelites, is 
the character of all slaveholders. They come not to the 
light because their deeds are evil. 

(6.) We do not consign all slaveholders to perdition any 
more than all bigamists, robbers, thieves, and liars; yet, 
higaray, robbery, theft, and lying are sins plainly declared 
to be such in the word of God, yet not more plainly than 
slavery is. 

13. It is objected, "The laws prohibit the liberation of 
the slaves, and, therefore, the crime of slavery falls upon 
the state and not upon the individual." We reply: 

(1.) It is not morally right to do every thing that the 
laws of the land authorize. Otherwise, the manufacture, 
sale, and use of intosicating drinks would be right. Li- 
censed gambling. Sabbath -breaking, and prostitution would 
be right. Human laws can not change the nature of things, 
otherwise there would be no difference between right and 
wrong, justice and injustice, kindness and cruelty. 

(2.) The fundamental principle of the Declaration of 

Independence is at variance with the system of slavery: 

"We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are 

created eqtial, and that they are endowed by their Creator 

22* 
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ence, but is directly condemaed by the moral law. 

(4.) SlaTcholders made the laws which prohibit ematici- 
patioD, and they are the men who present the repeal of 
these laws Thi,y made the government and may alter it at 
pleasure Hence they die the sole eiuse of the e\il 

(5.) In those states m whieh no &lave cin be legally 
freed without the act of the Icgislatuie a master may bo 
unable to emancipite his slaves and being 3, sfavehrldcr ! y 
necessitj h« may be one innuLentlj Such a one may he 
unable to ^ive his slaves leffal emancipation on the s I 
But he cm tell them thit aa fai as he is oncBrned the) 
are free he can reluse tj enforce the laws of sluerj he 
can let them go where they please he can pay them waj^es 
for sernees rendered to him he can make them absolutely 
free, un!e=s othcis interfere and for then interfereii e he is 
not responsibK B\ djin tbi it he can do no itiDre he 
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ceases to hold or use man merely as property for his own 
use, or treat the image of God as a thing, although he may 
be a slave-owner or slaveholder in a legal point of view. 

14. It is objected that the negroes are doomed, by the 
curse of God, to perpetual slavery. "Cursed be Canaan; 
a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren," Gen. 
ix, 25. Ob the foregoing we observe: 

(1.) Before this threatening can be adduced as a warrant 
for Am ncan lavery t will be necessary to prove that the 
negroee n Amen a ire the descendants of Canaan; that 
every laveholder descended from Shem or Japheth ; that 
each de endant f 81 em or Japheth has a right to reduce 
to bondai, any des endant of Canaan; that a prediction is 
a warrant for ts iceo upl shraent Not one of these can be 
eatahl shed 

(2.) We ha e no "T und to beheve that the curse re 
spected any pirticularly thin the positenty of Canaan 
which s remote from the great &]a\e regions of Afnea 
We have part cular account that the sons of Canaan settlpd 
in the land of Can an as may be seen from Gen. s, 15-20, 
The postenty of Canaan settled the land of Canaan, ^nd 
its ne ^bbor n^ countne N r have we any account that 
any of tl em ettled Afr ca e\ ept the Cartha^nians. The 
other sons ot Ham M zra m and Gush, settled Africa. So 
that tl e negroes are he de cendants of Cush or the Ethi- 
opians, and of Mizraim or the Egyptians. 

(3.) The history of Canaan's descendants, for more Ihan 
three thousand years, records the fulfillment of the proph- 
ecy. First, they were made tributary to the Israelites ; 
then to the Medcs and Persians; then to the Macedonians, 
Grecians, and Eoraans, successively ; and finally to the Otto- 
man dynasty, where they remain. 

(4.) The doom did not refer to individual slavery, but to 
national subjection. There were so few of the posterity 
of Canaan reduced to individual slavery, that we can not 
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reasonably conclude that to be the kind of eervitude pre- 
diot«d. Indeed, it appears from sacred hbtory that fewer 
of the descendants of Canaan than those of Shem were 
reduced to individual slavery. People who ar 
and made tributary, must labor in order to pay tribute, a 
therefore, are the servants of their conquerors. This kind 
of servitude the Canaanites endured to a great extent. 
This is evidentlj the iind of servitude particularly predicted 
in Noah s curse and our kind of servitude is not found in 
this ancipnt prediction The Israelites were not commanded, 
nor eien permitted to enslave the Canaanites, but to ester- 
minate their national existence The curse, then, had no 
refereni-e to the inhabitants of Guinea, or of Africa in 
general the great slave mart of European and American 
C hnstnns 

(5 ) Do the slaveholders know that they are descended 
from Shem and Japheth' Proof ia required to identify 
their persons Pioof can not be furnished. But, if even 
this could be aiseertained stiU it would be reqnired to prove 
that eacA of (he descendants of Shem and Japheth has a 
moral right to reduce to bondage any individual of Canaan's 
descendants. 

(6.) The prediction of a future event is no authority for 
the accomplishment of that event. The profligacy and 
wickedness of Canaan and the Canaanites, (See Lev. xviii, 
20, and Deut. is, 4, jiii, 31.) were not the effect of the curse, 
but the cause of it. God foretold to Abraham, "Thy seed 
shall be a stranger in a land that is not theirs, and they 
shall afflict them four hundred years," Gen. xv, 13. This 
actually took place in Egypt; but this prediction was not 
the cause of the enslavement of the Israelites, but the 
injustice and sinfulness of Pharoah and the Egyptians. 
The same may be said of the Babylonish captivity, the 
oruoifiiion of our Savior, etc. But the predictions were 
not the came of these events. Even if it could be proved 
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that the slaves in America are the descendants of Canaan, 
and suffering under the curse, it would not justify the slave- 
holders, any more than the predic-tions of murders, rob- 
bijries, and oppression, would justify robbers, murderers, 
;md oppressors. As well might the sentenc of the judge 
condemning murder be pleaded to absolve the murderer 
from guilt, as the prediction of an event quoted to justify 
such event. 

16. As a justification of Amencan slavery, it is said tliat 
Abraham had slaves which were lorn in his house, b<mgkt 
with money, or received hy gift. 

(1.) It can not be proved that Abraham ever had a slave, 
after the manner of American slavery, or a slave in any 
proper sense of the word. It would be a strange sight, to 
see our modern slaveholders arming their slaves, going out 
to war with them, and becoming their captains in battle. 
Where do they make their slaves stewards of their house- 
bold, or send them on such embassies as Abraham sent one 
of bis servants ? These facts alone prove that Abraham's 
servants were in no such servile condition as Egyptian, 
Greek, Koman, or American slavery. 

(2.) Abraham was a prince possessing kingly authority. 
His servants were his subjects. This is the only consistent 
interpretaljon that can be given of the condition of Abra- 
ham's servants. 

(3.) As to the servants bow/ht leith mimey, be, no doubt, 
as an honest man, paid for them. To whom did he pay the 
price? We answer, to the servants themselves, and not to 
a thiid person, in the character of ovmer, or masler, as in 
the case of American slavery. No instance, from the Bible, 
can be prodaced, of any unoffending person being sold, with 
divine approbation, for a servant or slave, by a third person 
or owner, Joseph was sold by his brethren; the Israelites 
were by violence, according to Egyptian law, seized as slaves. 
Joseph was a stolen man. The Israelites were enslaved by 
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Oppressive laws. Our Africans were first alolen from Africa, 
and their children — like the descendants of Jacob in Egypt — 
in America are reduced to slavery, hy law and superior 

(4.) We have no account that hereditary slavery was any 
part of the state of Abraham's servants. We find no suc- 
cessive generations of slaves growing up in connection with 
the descendants of Abraham. 

(5 ) If the mere fact of huying infers slavery, and, of 
course, the right to sell as property whatever is boiight, it 
will proi e too much Jacob bought Rachel ; Hosea bought 
his wife , David bought his wife for the lives of two hundred 
Philistines Were these wives, thus purchased, chattels per- 
sonal in the hands ot their husbands, to be sold as oxen or 
asses, or other vendibles? Wherever the words hour/kt, 
buy, pirehased, etc , are used in the Bible, they will never 
be found, when applied to persons, authorizing the fact that 
the persons 'Jo bought or purchased, with the approbation 
of God, did become marketable commodities, as other 
property. 

(6.) As to the servants which Abraham received by gift ^ 
from Abimeleck — even if they were slaves — we can not 
believe that, as a just man, he would retain them in slavery. 
He did not transmit gangs of slaves to his children. He 
could not be less just than his grandson, Jacob, and Jacob's 
sons, who, in the issue, acknowledge their great sin in sell- 
ing Joseph; and could any one be better than the brethren 
of Joseph, who would take the stolen boy and crush him 
with the yoke of slavery ? 

(7.) But we hear of servants b<ym in the house of Abra- 
ham; and who could these be other than the children of 
those who were the dependents of Abraham? Can we 
believe Abraham was a slave-raiser, like those in the gram- 
growing slave states, who raise slaves for market, providing 
that the young brood will be as white as possible, with as 
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much skill as Isaac prepared his rods to produce the pie- 
bald flocks ? He that can believe this will believe any thing, 

(8.) The servants of Abraham, whether those bought 
with his money, bom in his house, or received by gift, like 
Ihe vassals under the feudal system, seem to bo no other 
tlian his dependents who were protected by him. 

(9.) Finally, were the servants of Abraham, to all intents 
and purposes, slaves, his holding them will no more prove 
tl e right of slavery than his connection with Hagar will 
J 1 tily concubm^i Slavery is espressh forbidden in th 
w rd of God and whosoever enters voluntarily into its 
jricuce is, a daring sinner Such a one begms either by 
St alirg a mai or bu>inj or recenmg a stolen mj,n ind 
tl en treating him badly while he has hmi Foi nc man 
\ iluntanly can hold another as a sla^c and treat him as a 
li\e without treating him badh 

lb From the pemssion ^^iv n to the Isra liiea to buy 
seivants of the nations round abDiit them it u. argued that 
w h'ise a right to buj the Africans and hold them in 
shierj (Lei ix* U-4l ) 

(1 ) If this text appl es to us m the sense of those whu 
qu te it lor the purpose of sup].Ditmg from it Amencan 
lavery then eicrj naton miy claim the pn^ilege as well 
a'! I rs Acco dmg to this the Amencans maj buy of the 
h-nghsh and the English of the Amencans the Lnglish 
f (.m the French and the Frmch ftom the English If thi^ 
pr al-ncrj argument be lalid eitry man has an entire 
r 1 1 t ing ge in the slaie trade and to buy and sell any 

1 IT man ot another nation and any other man of another 
r ill n h 3 in entire ri^ht to biij ind sell him thus we 
stablish a uniiersal slave trade by which e\ery man may 
beLorae a mercl ant or merchandise and may be bought and 
sol 1 like a beast or buj others in thi*: manmi 

( ) The Israelites bj express law of God were forbidden 
e ll ei to steal a min buy sell or hold a stolen man (Ex 
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xxi,) and this law extended as well to other nations as 
to themselves. They had, therefore, no permission to buy 
men and told them in the relation of slaves, but merely as 
servants. That is, they bought the services of men from 
themselves, and not from others. There were no slaves 
among the Hebrews, according to the meaning of the word 
slave in America. Nor had they any such word in their 



(3.) At the jubilee, all servants, of every description, were 
set free among the Hebrews ; and this law applied as well 
to strangere as to those bom in the land. (Lev. xxv, 10.) 

(4.) The words /w ever do not mean the length of time 
that servants were to serve, but that alioays — a common use 
of the word forever — the permanent or household servants 
of the Israelites were to he of these nations. There is no 
hint that they were eitlier to serve without wages, or descend 
as goods and chattels, an inheritance of property, like other 

(5.) It is a great mistate to suppose that God commanded 
the Israelites to kill all the Canaanites, or commute death 
for slavery. Because slavery was bo common every-where I 
among ancient nations, even commentators have persuaded 
themselves that slavery must be sanctioned in the Bible. 
There is, however, no such commutation of the law, or per* 
mission to change it. 1. The destruction of the Canaanites 
embraced the destroying of their national and political 
existence. 3. Their right in the soil. 3. Their worstip of 
false gods, reqmring them to conform to the worship of the 
God of Israel. If these things were complied with, their 
lives were to be spared. 

(6.) Hence, they were admissible to Hebrew families as 
household servants, were candidates for circumcision, wlien 
circumcised to eat of the paasover, and partake of all the 
festivals of the family, and to have their wages in advance. 
By this means they became incorporated into the Hebrew 
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nation and partook of all its priyileges. (On Hebrew bond- 
age. See Eecord i, 123-126.) 

17. It is said, " If slavery be wrong, why did not Christ 
testify against it ?" 

(1.) Christ did testify against slavery in the very first 
sermon which he preached, when he publicly announced his 
mediatorial office. Luke iv, 18, "The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the Gos- 
pel to the poor ; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, 
to pre-ith deliverance to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty Ihem that are bruised, 
t/i preach the acceptable year of the Lord." These terms, 
hrcken hearlcd blind, bruised, etc., represent the different 
di .frees and kinds of misery in which rhen are involved by 
sm from which they need deliverance through a mediator. 
\\ h. n Christ uttered these words, about two-thirds of the 
Ronnn empire were slaves. We may conclude that one 
branch of his mediatorial office was the emancipation of 
mankind from civil and political bondage, as well as spiritual. 
Man's punishment for sin is just, in relation to God ; but, in 
rainy mstanees, mankind are subject to unjust punishment 
III iPlafion to one another Christ's office as mediator was 
til dehier smners Irom condemnation in relation to God's 
Ian, and from unjust punishment in relation to men and the 
pout r of Satan The design of the Gospel is to proclaim 
dejii erance from the guilt and power of sin, and to enlighten 
and ret m th n ti f th arth t bnng ab t 

their f r d m f m 1 and pi 1 bondag 

(2.) CI n t n p 1 n n th p ntual jub 1 n lud d 
in it, a) th man p t f 1 f m th b dag 

He "p 1 m d h a p hi } a f u L d Th 
jubilee p l^im d g 11 f d bt d blga 

lions, ff b ndra n and b dwmn fl d adpase 
sions wh h had b n Id 1 th f n 1 t 1 h th y 
belonged. All the contracts ^mong the Jews were made m 
Vol. II. — 23 
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reference to the year of jubilee. Tic general release which 
was proclaimed ia the juhilee was typical of the coming of 
Christ, whose office was to proclaim liberty to all that are 
in spiritual bondage, and to prepare and open a way for all 
that are unjustly detained in temporal bondage. The proc- 
lamation of the jubilee, under the Old Testament, was to 
the Jews — the same which the Gospel is to all nations. 
Hence, Christ estabhshed, in his public administrations, a 
foundation for the universal emancipation of slaves. "All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them," Matt, vii, 12. Christ and his apostles 
declared to anners the Gospel as the ground of salvation, and 
also the prece/tive obligations of the moral law as a rule of 
duty, and so explained and enforced the authority of the 
moral law, as, by necessary implication, to condemn slave- 
holding, leaving their hearers to apply the general principles 
of moral justice to particular cases. But the condition of the 
Christian Church now is very different froio that of the 
apostolic age, when all men were under the Roman yoke. 
Men under the Roman government might have been either f_ 
masters or slaves without criminality, while masters were = 
bound to pay wages to their slaves. But slavery can not be ^ 
maintained under our govemraeEt without great criminality; 
because the principles on which we maintain our own liberty 
and independence, and the grounds on which we make laws 
to promote justice and equity between man and man, strike 
at the root of slaveholding, and condemn it. 

18. It is furthermore maintained "that the apostles did 
not forbid Christians to hold slaves," We answer: 

(1.) They took it up just where the Old Testament left 
it, under the sentence of death pronounced ob every person 
who steals, sells, or holds a man as a slave. *' Tlie law was 
made for man-stealers," who are classed by St. Paul with 
the most notorious offenders, and the law of Exodus xxi 
is recognized, repeated, and enforced, in all its original 
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BtrictnPS-5 of mcnl ob] gation and while the temporal death 
is not enjo ncd the eteinil dtath i& clearly threatened 

(2.) If the apctles reallj approved of a state of 
slavery why did they not torbid their enfranchisement ' 
And, especially since by =o dong they nould find ^rcat 
favor am ng persons of wealth and consequence v,\o 
were the chef owners of tlavLS But we lind no such 
prohib t n and if emancipation be such a bad thm^, as 
some suppose it to >e we have a ri^ht to look hi such 
a prohibition so a& to male the New Testan ent comport 
with the laws of slavery, which prohibit emancipation 

(3.) But the apostles do teach that liberty is better 
than slavery, and enjoins on all slaves ti be free if they 

(4,) All the component parts of slavery are condemned 
by the apostles. What is slavery but a compilation madp 
up of theft, robbery, injustice, oppression and the like' 
And what is more clearly forbidden in holy Scripture 
than these? 

(5 ) And when the apo=Ues <nve directions to servants to 
byh mt d untthmw rthy f 11 h 

1 y t h th 1 d t f t wh ht 

ly th L t f rv t d m J by h 

df jdmt 1 tBttljd t 

drstljd fl ydg Ilkm 

tl>g J, Iru! fbd te Img trate 

il t d d g th h te f th g m t 
1 

(t. ) St P 1 d I ly J m t 11 rnj t 

td Mt g tj tsthtwil 

J t d qual C 1 1 If j w j tly 

d d t t d 11 1 ai th t t q f 

m t t t th m f 1 b t} 

(7 ) B d tl fcum t tr d t th 11 d 

1 f th p tl p t m 3 to b tru It 
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proves that we may enslave all captives taken in war, and in 
unjust wars, too, as the wars of the Romans generally 
were. On this ground we had a right to enslave the pris- 
oners taken from the British duriog the last war, and they 
had the same right to enslave those taken from us; and so 
with respect to all other nations. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE DOOM OF SLAVERY IN THE DNITEr STATES. 

1. SLAyBRY is expressly condemned, by the word of God, 
in consequence of its inherent and incurable immorality. 
We have shown^that it is contrary to the word of God, 
because it deprives men of their inalienable rights — because 
f inflicts irmumenble wrongs on itt, subjects and is contrary 
to many Senptural comiaand prohibitions and principles, 
bo:,ause it is contrarj t the decalogue and because hie i 
bad tree it pioduces bad fruit We ha^e also fully shown 
that silvery m the United Stites is m many of ita leadmg 
el -iractenstic! identicil with the African slave trade which 
his leen pionounced by nearly the whole civilized world 
to he gro'isly immoral 6\ the Bible it is therefore eon 
dtmned is hit,hly criminal and those who are loluntarj 
Ineholdeisor slave dealers aie by St Piul ranked among 
th most flatritious sinners — such as laivless persons di 
b dient ungodly sinntrs unholy profane murderpr ot 
lithers muiderers of mjthers mansla\ers whoremongers 
I ar'i perjured persons (1 TiM i 9 10 ) 

" These Senptural principles condemnatory of slavery 
ire embraced id the Bntish Constitution and ire working 
tl e emancipation of slaves in every part of the eirth Ihe 
primary rights secured by the British Constitution are the 
light of personal liberty, the right of personal security, and 
the right of private property." And although slaverj' was 
introduced into the British dominions, yet the principles of 
tlti British Constitution, in the end, destroyed it. The 
Irfnmus decision of Lord Mansfield in 1772, which pro- 
nounced that the slave who touched British soil was free, 
earned out the teachings of the British Constitution. And 
the extension of the same great moral principles overturned 
the nefarious system in the West Indies. Indeed, this 
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principle of the British CoEStitution was borrowed from the 
Mosaic code. Ko Hebrew was allowed to be a slave 
within the territory of the Hebrews. Even servitude, by 
contract between the master and senant, was not allowed 
to exceed the term of six years; except in those cases 
where it migiit be renewed by the servant, and then the 
jubilee was to end it. Nor could the stranger be held as 
a slave, but as a servant, and then only till the jubilee. 
To secure this same state of affairs to Briton, the Magna 
CharU was obtsdned, the Bill of Rights was passed, and 
the succession to the throne was fixed and limited. These 
great principles have achieved freedom for the greater por- 
tion of the British possessions, and they will finally achieve 
it for the whole of them, and for the rest of the world. 

3. The principles of liberty taught in the Mosaic law, 
and embodied in the British Constitution, were embodied 
with peculiar clearness in the Constitution and principles on 
which the American Revolution was based. 

The first Congress in 1774 express themselves thus: 
"We will neither import nor purchase any slave imported 
after the first day of December next ; after which time we 
will wholly discontinue the slave-trade, and neither be con- 
cerned in it oiirselves, nor will we hire our vessels or sell 
our commodities or manufactures to those who may bo 
concerned in it." This, though not intended as a formal 
law, was, nevertheless, a national vow and covenant against 
all trafRc in hnnian beings. 

The Declaration of Independence in 1776 declares: "We 
liold these truths to be self-evident : that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursnit of happiness." This is the great basis of a 
moral and political faith, and is opposed to every form of 
despotism and oppression. 

The ordinance of 1787, for the government of the ITorth- 
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western territory, was adopted for the purpose of "extend- 
ing the fundamental principle!? of civil and religious liberty— 
to fii and establish those principles as the basis of all laws, 
constitutions, and governments, which forever after should 
be formed in said territory." Congress established certain 
articles of compact between the original states and the 
people and states in the territory, to remain forever unalter- 
able, unless by common consent. One of these articles was, 
"That there should be neither slavery nor involuntary serv- 
itude in the territory, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes." This was adopted by the unanimous voice of all 
the states in Congress, except one member from New 
York. 

In the Constitution of the United States, formed in 1J87, 
the preamble states the design of the instrument; namely, 
"To form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty." It is clear that neither the framers of the Consti- 
tntion nor the people who adopted it, intended to violate the 
pledges ^ven in the covenant of 1774, in the Declaration 
of 1776, or in the ordinance of 1787. They do not pur- 
pose to confer on Congress or the General goveminent any 
power to establish, or continue, or sanction slavery any 
where; indeed, it was generally expected then that the 
states would soon ahohsh it. 

Thus the great fundamental principles contained in the 
great national, public acts of the nation, the covenant of 
1774, the Declaration of Independence, the ordinance of 
1787, and the Constitution of the United States, virtually 
reassert and adopt the principles of hberty in the British 
Constitution, and in the Mosaic code. These principles 
will overturn slavery in the United States. It can not live 
under them, except temporarily. And however slavery 
may live and flourish for a time, it has received its death- 
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warraot fiom the ronstitutional pnnciplea which lie at the 
foundation of the hberties of the great American republic. 

4 These pnnciples, la the United States, have been 
steadily doing their woik, se(,iinded by the moral influence 
and the Chnsliamty of the people 

Slaiery wis ahnlishpd in Vermont m 1777, as appears 
from the following 

"That all men are bom equally free and independent, and 
have certain natural, inalienable rights, among which are the 
enjoying and defending life and liberty, acquiring, possess- 
ing, and protecting property, and in pursuing and obtmning 
happiness and safety. Therefore, no male person, bom in 
this country, or brought from over the sea, ought to be 
holden by law to serve any person, as a servant, slave, or 
apprentice, after he arrives at the age of twenty-one years, 
nor female, in like manner, after she arrives at the age of 
eighteen years, unless they are bound by their own consent, 
after they arrive to such age, or bound by law, for the 
payment of debts, damages, fines, costs, or the like." 
(Declaration of Rights, chap, i, sec. 1.) 

In Kew Hampshire slavery was abolished by the Consti- 
tuljon, which was adopted in 1783, and went into efiect in 
June, 1784. The operation of these principles has efiected 
emancipation ui the other !New England states, as well as 
in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and has 
prevented its existence in the new states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Ilhnois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 

Add to this, that the evils of slavery, both moral and 
political, are now discussed with freedom in Kentucky and 
Delaware, and to some degree in Vii^nia and Maryland, 
and even Missouri is beginning to consider the proper char- 
acter of slavery. Indeed, through the debates in Gongress, 
as well as the discussions in the public papers, the subject 
is brought before the entire southern public. Thus the 
printaples of the Mosaic code have done much of its work 
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in the British dominions. They have done much in the 
United Slates ; and they will, through God's blessing, 
accomplish the design of God throughout the world, in 
actually proclaiming a jubilee to the whole earth, as exten- 
sive as the jubilee of the Jews was to the land of Israel, 
in proclajmmg liberty to all the inhabitint*. of the land ' 

5. Indeed the htiti'sUcs of slavery will show that liberty 
ia rapidly on the advance 

In the !New England states the (.olored people, whether 
sliives or iree haii never been numerous The foUowmg 
are the statistics tor the ^u. New England states 

179U Ih 9K7 

latlO lo to3 

1810 19 9U6 

1830 iU 943 

1830 21 374 

The following tablii will show the growth of sUierj in 
the slaveholding states from 1790 to 1850, the latter being 
estimated from the best data : 

1790 561,527 

1800 857,095 

1810 1,163,854 

1820 1,519,020 

1830 1,994,765 

1840 2,486,226 

1850 2,957,337 

6, In the West Indies the slaves decreased in ten years 
t'l the amount of fifty thousand, under the exhausting 
system of sugar-growing. A great decrease is also the 
consequence of the sugar plantations in the south. It is 
ca.lculal*d that about one-fourth of those rmsed in Mary- 
land, Virginia, and Kentucky, who are transported to Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and tbe sugar plantations of the tar 
south, perish in the seasoning, as it is called. Still, not- 
withstanding the natural effects of the murderous system, 
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in the destruction of human Ufe, the slaves are rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers. In the northern slave states the 
increase is considerable. And, notwithstanding the drain 
on human life on the sugar, cotton, and rice plantations, 
the aggregate growth of the slave population is consid- 
erable. 

The Helots were frequently murdered in Greece, during 
the infamous institute of the crypteia. The nightly mur- 
ders of Jamaica are reported to have been considerable. 
The United States must be virtuous enough to emancipate 
her slaves, or wicked enough to introduce the midwives of 
Egypt, the crypteia of Laeedsemon, or the night-work of 
Jammca. But the latter can not, to any extent, be done; 
therefore, the work of emancipation mu=t be the result. 

T. The dangers ari ^ fron the c ntmuance of slavery 
are neither few nor d stant Indeed th only refuge is in 
freedom. We may here on th s pomt quote some of the 
declarations of ome of the wisest men of the south ; 

" That the dan^e ous consequen es of th s system of 
bondage have not as jet be n felt does i t p ove they 
never will be. At lei t the experi nent has not been suffi- 
ciently made to j reclude speculat on and conjecture To me, 
sir, nothing for which I have not the evidence ol my senses 
is more clear, than that it will one day destroy that rever- 
ence for liberty, which is the vital principle of a republic. 

"While a majority of your citizens are accustomed to 
rule with the authority of despots, within particular limits, 
while your youth are reared in the habit of thinking that 
the great rights of human nature are not so sacred hut they 
may with innocence be trampled on, can it be expected that 
the public mind should glow with that generous ardor in 
the cause of freedom, which ean alone save a government 
like ours from the lurking demon of usurpation' Do you 
not dread the contamination of pnaciple' 

"The esample of Rome 'ihows thnt sla^c. ijp ihe proper. 



1 aLural implements of uburpdlun, and, therefore, a serious 
iiid alarming evil in eiery tma community. With much to 
tope for by a change a d n th ng t lose, they have no 
frais of consci{uciices Desp 1 d f their rights by the 
a ts of goemmciit and ts tiz th y have no checks of 
pitj or of conscience hut a t m 1 ted by the desire of 
levenge to &preid wid th 1 rr f desolation, and to 
sub ert the fuundation f that hb ty f which they have 
I i er participated and which they have only been permitted 
t nvj m others 

But where slaies are manumitted by government, or in 
nsequence of its proMSions tlie same motives which have 

tlichcd them to tyrants wl tn the act of emancipation has 
flo«ed from them would then attach them to government, 
rhcy an, then no longer the creatures of despotism. They 
■a-, Ifund }y gratitude as well as hy interest, to seek the 
4 plfari, of that countrj fiom which they have derived the 
rt t ritun of their plundered rights, and with whose pros- 
fciity their own is ini-eparably mvolved. All apostasy from 
these pnnciples which form the good citizen, would, under 

uch cin-mustances be next to impossible." CWilliam Pink- 
UCT s speech in the Marjland House of Delegates, 1789.) 
The f llowing letter will speak for itself: 

Montkello, August 25, 1814. 
Dear Sir — lour favor of July 31 was duly received, 
■ d was read with particuhr pleasure. The sentiments' 
breathed through the whole do honor to both the head and 
jieart of the writer. Mine, on the subject of the slaveiy 
of negroes, have long since been in possession of the public, 
nnd time has only served to give them stronger root. 

"The love of justice and the love of country plead 
eijually the cause of these people, and it is a mortal re- 
proach to u9 that they should have pleaded it so long in 
vain, and should have produced not a single effort — nay, I 
fear, not much serious willingness — to reheve them and 
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oursehea from our preisetit condition of laonl and political 
reprobalajD Frira tli>se of !he tormer gLnention who 
were in the fullness of a^e when I cime into public lifi, 
which was whili" niir contrmersj with En^^land was on 
paper (nly I toon saw that nothing was to be loped 
Nursed and educated m the dailj hahit ot "eeing the de 
graded condition both bodil) and mental of thesie unfor 
tiiuate beings not reflecting that that degiadation was ^ery 
much the w rk of themaehes and their fathera few minds 
had yet doubted hut that thej were as iegit mate subjects 
of property as their horses or cattle The quiet and mo 
notonous course of colonial life had been disturbed h) no 
alarm and little reflection on the value of liberty and when 
alarm was taken at an ente'-pnse on their own it was not 
J th m h wh 1 1 th f th pnn pi wl 
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i to reside at home in 1809, I had little opportunity 
of knowing the progress of public sentiment here on this 
subject. I had always hoped that the younger generation, 
receiving then- early impressions after the flames of liberty 
liad been kindled in every breast, and had become, as it 
were, the vital spirit of every American, that the generous 
temperament of youth, analogous to the motion of their 
blood, and above the suggestions of avarice, would have 
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sjmpatliized with oppression wherever found, and proved 
their love of liberty beyond their own share of it. But my 
intercourse with them since my return, has not been suffi- 
cient to ascertain that they had made toward this point 
the progress I had hoped. Your solitary but welcome 
I'oice is the first which has brought this sound to my ear, 
and I have considered the general silence which prevails on 
tliis subject as indicating an apathy unfavorable to our 
liopes. Yet the hour of emancipation is advancing in the 
march of time. It will come; and, whether brought on 
by the generous energy of our own minds or by the bloody 
process of St. Domingo, excited and conducted by the 
power of our present enemy, if once stationed permanently 
within our country, offering asylum and arms to the op 
prpssed is a leai of our history not ret turned o*er 

As to the method by nhich th •, difhcult woik is t he 
effected if p rmitted tc be doni. bj oursel es I h-m. seen 
no proposition so eipedient on the whole as thit of eman 
cipation of those bom after a gii en daj and of tl en edu 
cation and expatriation at a pioper ag This would give 
time far a gradual extinction of that species of labor and 
sub-Jtitution of another and lessen the e ent} of ti c shod, 
wh eh an operation so fundamental cm not fail to produc 
The dea of emancipating the whole m once the old as nell 
us the joucg and retaimng thpm here is of tho>:e only 
1 bo have not the guide of either knowledge or experience 
n the subject Foi men probablj of any color but of 
th s color we know brought up fr m their mfincv wilhout 
neceis t^ lor thought r forecast are bj their habits ren 
dpred as incapable as children of taking care of themselves 
1 ire extinguished promptly whereier industry is neces 
m i r raismg the joung In the meantime they are 
]est= in socety by their idleness and tl depredattns 
t 1 ch this leads them T) eir am j^amition with the 
ulhir color produces a degradation to which no lover of his 
Vol. II. — 24 
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country, no lover of excellence in the human cliaractev, can 
innocently consent. 

"I am sensible of the partialities with wbicb you liiive 
looked towaid me, as the person who should undertake thin 
salutary and arduous work; but this, my dear sir, is like 
bidding old Priam to buckle on the armor of Hector, ' ire- 
mentibus fxvo kwnerU el inatile femim eingi.' No. I have 
overlived the generation with whicii mutual labors and 
pnbg d dfl Tb 
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have proof of this in the history of the endeavors in the 
British Parliament to suppress that very trade which brought 
this evil on us. And you will be supported by the religious 
precept, 'Be not weary in well-doing.' That your success 
may be as speedy and complete as it will be honorable and 
immortal consolation to yourself, I shall as fervently and 
sincerely pray as I assure you of my great friendship and 
respect. Tho. JaFFBitaoN. 

"Edward Coles, Esq." 

8. God's judgments will be against slavery. 

The judgments on Egypt for oppression are among the 
most prominent events of Scripture history. Multitudes of 
examples in the history of nations exist, in which God 
maintained the cause of the oppressed by the most signal 
judgments of his hand. Here is the standing record of 
God against slavery: "Woe unto him that usetb his neigh- 
bor's service without wages, and giveth Mm not for his 
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CHAPTER I. 

EMANCIPATION'. 

I. In the foregoing chapters we have shown that every 
system of servitude, which has the chattel priaciple for an 
element, is sinful, however it may have originated, whatever 
checks it may receive by law on the power of the mafiter, 
and however mildly administered by owners. This is true, 
in every instance, of slaveholding. It is especially true of 
the slavery of the United Staffs, which originated in theft 
and violence, was carried on by piracy, and is perpetuated 
in each individual instance by depriving innocent men of 
their onforfeited rights, inflicts many and great wrongs on 
its victims, and is attended with evi! consequences on the 
slave, the master, and the community. 

Emancipation consists in restoring to slaves the absolute 
ownership of themselves. Emancipation from slavery does 
not involve the immediate investiture of the slave with 
political rights, as well as with self- ownership. Such invest- 
iture may attend emancipation, but is no necessary part of 
it. Whether it is just or wise to withhold from any class 
of persons, a share in the government uuder which they 
live, or whether the slaves ought to be set free and en- 
dowed at the same time with all the privileges of legal 
voters, or of filling civil ofEces, is a question perfectly dis- 
'tinct from the right or wrong of slavery. 

Nor does emancipation release the slaves from the re- 
straints of law. Emancipation is a recognition of the slave's 
manhood — of his right to himself, to his family, to his lib- 
erty, to the proceeds of his own labor. It would, also, 
exempt him from the cruel inflicljons of the whip and of 
arbitrary power, so that his offenses against others should 
be tried and punished according to the equitable principles 
of courts of justice. Emancipation would not let the slave 
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loose on society, although it would prevent society from 
being lawlessly let loose upon him. 

2. Slavery can not be reformed by laws. 
There are ia the system of slavery such offenses against 
God and nature, that they can not be reformed hut by their 
destruction. Yet, some thint that slavery ought not to be 
abolished, but modified and meliorated by good laws and 
regulations. Mere laws, enjoining on masters to improve 
the condition of the slaves, can produce no effectual benefit 
while the slaves remain in their servile state. Indeed, it is 
impossible that such provisions could produce any effectual 
benefit. The power which is exercised over the slaves, and 
the severe coercion necessary to keep the many in obedience 
to the few, and restrain them from insurrection, are incom- 
patible with justice or humanity, and are liable to abuses 
which no legal regulations can counteract. The power 
which a master has over his slaves, it is impossible for the 
generality of masters or overseers not to abuse. It Is too 
great to be intrusted in the hands of men subject to human 
passions and infirmities. The best principles and the most » 
generous natures, are perverted by the influence of passion ' 
and habit. Laws may be enacted for the better treatment 
of slaves; but who shall see to the execution of them? 
The masters will not; the slaves can not. 

Besides, see how any just laws would affect slavery. 
Let the slave be sent to school to learn the first principles 
of knowledge ; let the right of marriage and its accompani- 
ments be established; let just wages be awarded, and the 
like; and such laws carried out would, in a few years, de- 
stroy slavery, or produce emancipation, which ia the same. 
There are enormities m slavery which can no more be 
palliated or made right by laws, than murder, theft, or lying 
can be made right. Who can regulate the act by which a 
man is stolen? "What law can render right the act of 
selling or buybg the stolen man? Laws teaching how to 
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steal, and sell, and buy, and use stolen articles, so as to 
render all these acts riglit and just, would be curious laws, 
indeed. They would be just such laws as would teach mea 
to be righteous dninliards, devout swearers, godly Sabbath- 
l»i-eakers, chaste adulterera, and the like. The plea of Pba- 
laoh would be the best to be used : " Ye are idle ; or ye are 
blLLck; or ye are the oflspring of Cain or of Ham, or an 
inferior race." 

3. Nor can any ameliorations of the system be a substi- 
tute for emancipation, whether the ameliorations of law or 
of the masters. 

Some may teack that the first Bt<;p is to lighten the chains 
of the slave; whereas, the first step to be taken is to burst 
these chains asunder. It may be plausible to argue, that we 
ought in the first place to mitigate the rigor of slavery, and 
alleviate the condition of the slave. But the right thing to 
be done is to resort to the eternal principles of justice, and 
the pl^ tenets of the Christian religion, both of which 
teach to cease to do evil, and not how to regulat* matters 
so as to do evil, in view of lessening the evil determined to 
be done. It is, however, allowed, that these lauded amelior- 
ations may produce some improvement in the condition of the 
slaves, or some little acceleration of the means whereby some 
few additional individuals may acquire their freedom. But 
the main mass of iniquity, the greatest evils of all, can never 
be removed by measures of amelioration, because these 
evils are, either by the blessing or curse of God, so inter- 
woven with the system, that so long as it continues the ef- 
fects must follow the cause. If, in defiance of mercy, 
humanity, religion, and truth, men will make slaves, they 
can not establish a system, by law, by which that sinful 
condition can be safely and effectually regulated. And 
though it be exceedingly difficult to get rid of slavery, when 
it is once established, it is hut the common difficulty which 
attends all perpetration of crime; the greater the ofi'ense. 
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tile more difficult is the Last, both of repentance and 
reformaljon. But, if men will repent of their sins, God has 
promised to give them power to resist temptation, and, 
finally, to put down the atrocities of the system. 

Even though it were possible to extend Christianity 
through the mass of the slave population, the leading evils 
of slavery could not be removed. Christianity teaches 
honesty, industry, conscientiousness; and the beat Christian 
feels most, and sees most clearly the sinfulness of slavery. 
What Christian father could endure, that his daughters, 
whom he had educated in virtue, should be subdued for 
pollution by the whip, or by the customs of the system? 
Christianity could not endure this ; and, therefore, can not 
endure slavery. 

Nor is there the least hope that the mass of slaveholders, 
if left to themselves, will commence and carry out such 
preparatory measures as wiD prepare the slaves hetter for 
freedom than they now are. This was fully tested in the 
West Indies, In 1696 an act was passed in Jamaica, in 
which it was declared that every slave was to he educated 
and was to receive instruction in the Christian religion. In 
1831, after the slaveholders were pressed on the subject of 
emancipation, they renewed the act, but obviously intending 
it should be a dead letter. During a period of one hundred 
and thirty-five years, not only no progress was made, but 
things were even worse than at the beginning. (See Anti- 
siavery Reporter, vol. v, 57, and the authorities recited, for 
much information on this point.) 

4. The proper principles and reasons for emancipatjon 
should he duly considered. All Christians must admit, as 
a preliminary basis, that no man has any moral right to 
make a fellow- creature, innocent of crime, his slave, or his 
children after him. We, or our fathers, ignorantly or sin- 
fully, permitted the introduction of slavery. Slavery then 
received legislative sanction, either directly or indirectly. 
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But leq^slative Pnactments c uld i d1 illei or supersede the 
dccabjjUe To thi, decilo^fue we mui.t leturn This is a 
fir t pnuciple which must not be questioned The master 
and the slate are both our neighbors and we must act 
(owaid both as the decalogue presuibes Howevei conflict 
inj;- the details there can bt, no question respecting the 
pnnr pie Over the innocent &la\e neither the legislator 
n r tie citizen has any just power we rather one him 
letnbutcn than the continuation of his nrongs If there 
le am 1,1 curastances ansing out of his degraded condition 
wh ch naaj render it clearly not for his advantage that he 
should be instantly manumitted these must be cirefuily 
1 quired into, but m submission to the prinuple that there 
1 n thing right but all wiong in holding i slave as such 
and il urn temporary restni-tion is laid upon him it is to be 
the mildebt and shortest and the very best for the slate s 
welfare Ihie is d. point ot detail tir senous coasideratiun 
on the part of sl-iveholders 

\.nd IS to the slave owner he must no longer sanction 
an unjust usurpatitn a palpible breach ot the decalogue 
or I continued ict of injustice or oppression Our laws 
mat be repealed but tiie laws of God can not Legii>latori 
hue done wrong and citizens hate done wrong to albw 
jf the wrooj^ But anj number of wi ng& can not make *i 
r ^ht ^ e are notv better intormed or better disposed and 
we must no longer uphold the iniquity because we upheld 
it in lormcr times We should all leturn to just pnnciples 
b\ piompt emancipation or in spint by such measures con 
ducite thereto as we belieie in our conscience best for the 
slate himwlf 

o It IS maintamcd by some that when the laws once 
sanction slavery it would be a breach of faith toward those 
who have invested property in slaves, lo wrest that property 
from thera by an act of the legislature." We reply; 

The same argument would prove that if the bodies, skins. 
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or Loaes of men were as valuable articles of 

furs and elephants' tcetli, and a merchant were to trade in 

these, he ought hy no means to be prevented from doing so. 

The right of abolishing slavery has from time immemorial 
been claimed and exercised by civil governments. They 
have also claimed and exercised the right to correct abuses; 
and no abuse of legitimate servitude Is greater than making 
one man the property of another. 

Besides, all sound moral philosophers and writers on the 
first principles of law miuntdn, that none have a right to 
establish laws contrary to the laws of God ; and all such 
enactments are null and void from the beginning. And no 
one has a right to invest property nnder the protection of 
immoral laws, directly contrary to the laws of God, such as 
the leading slave laws are. 

If the government has the right of abolishing slavery, it 
is no breach of faith to esercise this right. If the govern- 
ment has not this right, it can not he properly a s!d\eholding 
government, and, therefore each mdividual master is then 
the slaveholder ; and certimly he will viohte no right of 
property by manumitting his slaves 

6. A few words on compensation to the slaveholders for 
the emancipation of their slaves may here be utteied in 
connection with what piecedes and what follows 

The admission of the claims of slaveholders for compen 
sation, as a matter of right and granting aid and telief to 
them from a liberal and iind consideration of the pressure 
that may arise from a change ot sjstem are very different 
questions. We will consider compensafion as a matter of 
right, the ground on which it is mostly claimed 

(1.) The government ot the United States as it never 
had any control over slavery, except in the District of Co- 
lumbia and territories, can only pay for those whom it has 
power to set free. 

(2.) To make slavery profitable, the slave must generally 
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be overworked and underfed. But to make reparation for 
such acts would be the highest injustice. 

(3.) Slavery is worth only its profits to the slaveholder; 
biit as much can be made, nay, more, by free labor as by 
that of slaves, how, then, can the slaveholder be the loser 
by emancipation ? 

(4.) If slaveholding has been profitable, the slaveholders, 
having been so much profited, can afford to lose the slaves. 
If they are not profitable, then emancipation is no loss, and 
there is nothing to pay. 

(5.) Paying for slaves would be paying for stolen goods, 
which would be encouraging theft, by paying the thief for 
his work. 

(6.) It is very generally believed, and mostly admitted by 
slaveholders, that the rise of landed property, in case of 
emancipation, would more than equal the entire value of 
the slaves. This is undoubtedly true in all the border slave 
states ; and, as the proprietors of land are mostly the owners 
of slaves, they would gain more in the increased value of 
their lands than they would lo^e by emancipation 

()B mp t lalmlfmbw qart 
I tl 1 d t th ast tl t h th n ht t 

dm d mp f th y jui and 

lb mtedlj hlbh Id 

bd Iwf dlld Thl wldh 

heavy bdl agamst his master, were he to be remunerated for 
bis condition. 

(8.) Slaveholders, though they should emancipate their 
slaves, would not then he as poor as the slaves; for, 
generally, the masters have lands, houses, and other wealth, 
besides the slaves. Therefore, after the freedom of the 
slaves, the poor slaves would have nothing, but must begin 
the world, while the masters would have their rich posses- 
sions left. 

The late Mr. Vanzant, who was liable to a fine or loss of 
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about |I,600, for aiding runaways to escape, repUed to an 
inquiry we put to him, as follows: "If you have this fine 
to pay, it will take nearly all you are worth." He an- 
swered, promptly; "Even then," said he, "I would be 
licher than the poor slaves whom I assisted in barely ob- 
taining the possession of their own bodies." 

As a matter of riffht, then, wo contend, that the slave- 
holders have no right to compensation for emancipating 
their alares. What may be done for them as a matter of 
liberality, is quite another question. And while this topic 
is now up, the hberality toward the slaveholder, in its claims, 
may be considered m oompansm with the riffkl which the 
poor emancipated slave ould set up in repiration for the 
miny wrongs and injuries which he sustained during his 
servitude And bis lI i m on oui liberality penniless as he 
IS must be i^reiter thin the claim of the slaveholder who 
has emancipated h s slaves as he has yet h s lands, and 
these probably more increised m valui, than all his slaves 
would bnng in the &laie market Add to all this the slave 
IS innocent, and the .laveh jlder is guilty , and therefore the 
claim of justice on the part of the innocent slave is to be 
weighed against the claim of the guilty slaveholder, who 
has no claim of right on us, hut merely a plea for the exer- 
cise of liberality toward him. If all these things are duly 
considered, the compensation claimed by the slaveholder 
for emancipating his slaves will be sustained on very slender 
reasons, indeed, 

7. It is objected, " that others will possess slaves, if we 
do not; and, therefore, one may as well hold them as 
another." Or the objection may stand thusi "The Africans 
are in slavery, and will certainly remain so; and he who 
holds them does not take away their liberty, for this they 
never possessed." So, if we do not steal, roh, and murder, 
others will do so, and we may as well be the thieves, rob- 
bers, and murderers, as others are. 
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Beside, it is not true that the present race of slaves never 
were free, for they were all bom free. The slaves taken 
from Africa were stolea or seized by violence. The present 
race were bom free, but seized on at birth by the cruel 
slaveholders and their laws ; and this certainly is the moat 
inhuman mode of making slaves that ever existed, and 
branches off into regular or inevitable siave-growing, the 
most detestable and the most wicked course of conduct of 
which fallen man has ever been guilty. 

Furthermore, it is far from being certain that "the Afri- 
cans will continue to be slaves." A large number of those 
now in the United States are not slaves. The descendants 
of the Africans in the West Indies, Mexico, etc., have be- 
come free. And the day may not be so far distant as some 
suppose, when the colored people of the United States will 
be free. And to attempt to continue slavery on the part of 
individuals, because there are slaves now, is a very insuffi- 
cient reason for continuing in sin, even could there be a 
sufficient reason found to do wrong. 

8, It is also said, as an excuse for continuing slavery, "I 
have bought my negroes, paid a large sum for them, and can 
not lose the amount, as it would impoverish myself and 
family." Answer: 

(1.) Such apologists m t h } f d notions of 

justice. Theyacknonld th te m f th objection, 

that slaves have ordin nly ht t th m 1 es ; that it 

would be wrong for on wh h mp t j to withlold 

from his slaves the ow rsh p f th m 1 d the pro- 

ceeds of his labor; b t th t h sts all his 

property in slaves, his imm 1 ty II Ider ceases ; 

or his obligation to releas hi t d mly to the 

luxuiies and superfluit f 1 f 

(2.) Such overlook th h f th I They admit 

he is in a pitiable oo d t d t th h a wronged 

and injured man, unju ly h Id 1 yd demanding 
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his freedom as an inalienable ri^ht. And this right of the 
slave is the reason why the poor widow, as wel! as the rich 
man, should set the slave free. It is merely a question of 
title in equity. Who is the owner of the man ? Is it the 
man himself, or some other person ? 

(3.) If we refuse to impoverish ourselves when called to 
do it in the discharge of our duty, God may impoverish us 
in our sins. Every demand for the surrender of property, 
which is made by the law and providence of God, he is 
able to enforce, by blessing and prospering the obedient, and 
by cursing and rendering unprosperous the disobedient. 

9. It is objected, "If I manumit my slave, I shall be 
obliged to maintain him, when he shall be sick, or shall be 
old and decrepit." The same argument will prove, that we 
have a right to enslave our children or parents, because we 
are bound to maintain them in sickness and old age. On 
the ground of this argument, every county or town, obliged 
by law to maintain the helpless poor, may enslave all who 
probably may become poor. The master may free such 
aged slaves and still support them, or they may be supported 
as public paupers. Aged persons are unsafe in the hands p' 
of an irresponsible master, whose interest it is that euper- ^, 
annuated and worthless persons should die. 

It is unsafe for the orphan chUd to he left to the mercies 
of slavery. Hia master may now intend to emancipate him, 
as soon as he shall be able to provide for himself; but before 
that time arrives, the master may change his mind. 

In the case in which the master, by law, provides for the 
emancipation of the child, at a proper age, the servant is no 
longer a slave. The master has surrendered the chattel 
principle, or the tenure of property in man, and has trans- 
muted himself into a guardian, or the mere master of ap- 
prentices. Yet the interests of such children require, that 
civil government, and not an uresponsible master, should 
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detenninc the period of their apprenticeship and the condi- 
tions of It 

10. And here an inquiry anse? Is it right to hold 
slaves til! they can emancipate themsehe* by paying with 
their labor for their freedom especiallj when bought with 
that und rstandiig Oa tins wl rcmatk ] After he had 
labored as mj tAwe the nhole period of years agreed on, 
I should I e under no leffal obligation to emancipate him, 
and mj interest in retaining him in slavery would be a 
hazardous tnal to my virtue. Promises of freedom are often 
made to slaves and never fulfilled. 2. I might not be able, 
at the close of the term, to fulfill my contract, for bank- 
ruptcy might prevent the accomplishment of my purpose. 
3. It is wrong to take a man's ownership of himself for 
debt. 4. A man whose conscience prompts him to assist a 
slave to redeern himself, can do so, as he would assist a poor 
freeman, by loaning him the redemption money. If he is 
unable to run the risk, he is under no obligation to interfere. 

11. Some think it right to hold slaves for life, provided 
they were bought at their own request, "to prevent their 
being sold away from their families, or to deliver them from 
cruel misters " or this is differently expressed, " buying 

1 ut f m J t them." 

(I ) Th buy g t staves, to prevent the rupture of do- 

n t t mplish only a little of what it proposes 

J la 1 Id n untry, however merciful the design 

y b A d n nd creates supplies. If one is thus 

u d tl la h Id r soon finds another to fill his pJace, 

1 p t d f -er from friends equally dear. Hu- 

j d 1 tt! nothing from the act of mercy. 

( ) Th f ng- a human being from exile is no 

f b q I3 confining him to your own premises, 

d w k h m w tl ut wages. You can not be justified 

bb m n n rely because you have rescued him 

25* 
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from the hands of a robber. An act of kindness is no 
apology for an act of injustice. 

(3.) The motives of those who buy slaves from compassion 
are either not known or are soon forgotten. Their conduct 
is soon visible to all the world, lending the influence of then- 
example to the reputation of slavery. Thus, for the sake 
of mitigating the sysf«m, they assist in continuing the 
system itself. 

(4.) The purchasers lay snares for themselves. !No one's 
moral principles and passions are safe, while he possesses 
and eiercises the despoti p w f a la h Id H 
therefore, not bound toep Imlftsfijat lat 
the solicitation of pity. 

(5.) There are thousands f la h Id rs wh d th 
plea of "mercy to the sla pu ha 11 nd t fii n 

slaves ■without scruple or mrs Adtn hdM tho 
dist preacher m the soutl t t th C 1 nf n e 

of 1844 exulted m the f h m y n th e 

cent purchasp ff ten th d d 11 w th f 1 es 

in additi n to h s former tok Mtmn nsd thm 
selves more merciful thin th hat th th wo d 

"mercy on their 1 ps th m j b am g th m t un 
lighteous ftlavpholder r rather man stealers in the countiy 
Hence, the plea of mere) or of holding slaiea for their 
good, is a meie hollow pretense fur doing evil unless the 
plea is followed up bj eniancipiiting the "ilaves and prepar 
ing them for it or rather in it by intellectual and monl 
and economical instructions tnd ti'jmings 

12. It is wronj to exercise the office of «laieholdi,r 
accordh T fo the eiistin^, slue laws 

(1.) Human IdWB d> not make wronj, n ht fhe great 
est crimes miy bp le^ilized as has ofttn been done 
Thousands ha\e suffered imj nsonment t rtire oonhscafion 
of goods (Mk and e^en dpatii by die process of law 
The laws of God wh h prohibit " ch acts aie the nght 



rule of cond ct and not ties unju t la^s An apostle 
long since de d d tl qu to wl n 1 e sa d ^Miether it 
be righ n he s ght ot God to hearken to you more than 
to God J dcre j e On the same pr nc pie tl at the three 
servant f C i tl ough tand ng alone ref sed to become 
idolater at the pe 1 ot the 1 ki (Dan el 8 5,) they 
would, we e they n p wer ha e refu ed to support or 
enforce such vorsh p The upremacy of God and his law 
is the fundamental pr nc pie of o rrect mo 1 

By the law ot God t TV g to hold men as things, 
because th e n o ban th n^^s and ha e r ghts of per- 
sonal \i\ e ty and ot ] roj ertj of men al and moral mprove- 
ment and act on, and the n as on ot the nghts is as 
truly prohibited by the law of God as any thing else is pro- 
hibited. 

As the law of God must not be violated, even when the 
violation is positively required by human laws, and enforced 
by the heaviest penalties, much less may this be done when 
human laws merely grant permission, and afford authority to 
the (.itizen lO do so, it he pleaaes, without impo-smg obliga- 
tion on him to do ".o Permission to exercise the office of 
sla^thoMer and support in doing it are all that is done for 
sLueiy by th'> laws of the tlaveholding stales No man k 
cumpdhd by law to become a slaveholder, or to continue in 
this practice contrary to his will Legal permission to 
practice injustice in any department of human agency, is 
enough to open the floodgates of iniquity every where. 
Su(,h has been the experience of the world m respect to 
sliierv Permission is given to enslave -ill 'who are bom 
m ueitain circumstances, and presently it is done As mat- 
tejs now '.tand sla\pholding in general 1 Imohesallthe 
sin and gudt inheient m the system 2 The man who 
voluntinly assumes and exercises the office of slaveholder, 
\irtualh ei^es his assent to the laws establishing slavery, 
and becomes the supporter of the institution 3 Every 
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r, to a great extent is responsible for all the injua- 
iice and cruelty attendina; tiiL pi<ict ce of slavery 

(2.) If slaveholdmg is smful when emancipation s per 
mitted by laws it is also smtil nhtn en ancipation is pro 
hibited by law Humin laws may be diiided into three 
classes: 1. Laws dg<i nst cimes and immoralities These 
are of absolute oblgation because they are mere recogni 
tions of the divine laws 2 Laws ot general policy not 
founded on fundamental morality but consistent with it 
The obligation to obey these laws results from their uUht;/ 
to society. Laws of this class may, in some eases, be inno- 
cently broken. Taie, for an example, the law requiring 
certain persons to perform military duty, and imposing a 
fine for failure. The man who prefers to pay the fine, rather 
thaa to disobey the law, is not considered as a malefactor. 
3. Laws which violate the principles of the moral law, such 
as laws enjoining idolatry, forbidding the worship of God, 
so far from being obligatory, can not innocently be obeyed. 
We are not only at liberty to prefer bearing the penalty, 
but are hound to prefer it. Such is the law forbidding 
emancipation, or which would require us to hold and use 
stolen property. 

(3.) Laws against emancipation, like the bloody laws of 
Draco, are so inhuman and unjust, that they produce revolt 
in the minds of conscientious men. When the Quakers 
emancipated a large number of slaves in South Carolina, 
the government arrested and sold a few, but the greater 
number of them, we believe, were not molested. Were 
Christians generally to take this very obvious course, slavery 
could not esist any length of time. In Virginia, in 1782, 
probably through the influence of Methodists ajid Quakers, 
a law was passed authorizing manumission. In nine years 
about ten thousand slaves received their freedom. 

Where the emancipation of slaves is prohibited by law, 
or frustrated by legal enactments, the exact path of duty 
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may n t bp so easily asLertamt,d Being unable tu emauoi 
]ate his fclaies hp seems t> be a slaveholder by a land of 
J cessi» In ^ueh cases he ought to con uit hr the wel 
laic of his -il-nes is he would for flat of himself and 
hildren If he <,in not gLve tliem le/al cmincipatron on 
tl e soil he cin teit them they are free and it liberty to 
pursue their fuedoni ivhereiei thej cin lind it He may 
holJ them as appientii-es hired servant'; and bje ts of 
{, i<irdianship m the relation of chiklrtn or wirda vet 
he can not be j is( (icd in claiming them as his perpetu il 

13 It IS in tlie m utli f almo t e er^ tilaith Ider 

that th<> ^laics are Ictln. cfF than n rtl rn hborers 
Sometimes the compinson is diiwn beUe n the condition 
of the slaves ind the labor rs of Great Britan At other 
times the contrast i= pre ented between the slaves and the 
Irah kho ers while in order to p on. the mitter con 
clusiely the slaves ^le rcptescnted is better duthed fed 
and treated than the laborers and manufacturers of the 
noithern 'itati.s 

The supprrters of '^javcrj in the West Indies employed 
ths OS a favonte argument to shovr that slavery vrai no 
evil r at least a necessary one Mr Clorkson from the 
Taina:,a Hoyal Gizette of June 21 Ib^B answered the 
irgument that the colonial -.laves are bcttei off than the 
Bnt<h peasantry We hue n t ■^pace for the whole 
artcle ot Mr Clarl<!On noi even an abridgment of it 
ritl jugh the facts and the reisoring on them ire such as 
the natui e of the case enforces on us. W i, will content our- 
selves with a few remarks, in the place of a long argument. 

Slaves can be sold; but no man, woman, or child in 
Great Britain can be sold. 

The slaves are mere property, like cattle or any inanimate 
creatnre. British laborers or servants are not placed in this 
degrading character. 
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Slaves can be sold for tteir master's debts. CaE British 
laborers or servants be sold on account of the wickedne^ 
or imprudence of their emplojers? 

Slaves, when sold, may be separated from their wives, 
children families andrehlives- not so with British laborers. 
The Bmish monarch can not separate the husband from the 
wife the msthei from the child or the parents from the 
chddren 

Slaves aie branded hte cattle marked on the bare skm 
with a heated iron and otherwise marked with stnpes 
This can not be done to Pntish lal orers 

Were it even t ue that the slaves are better clothed and 
fid than the Bnti h hborers thu case would not be mate 
nally different heither good lodging good eatmg and 
dnnbng or fi c d thin forms tie piucipil njoyments 
if an intelligent humm beng A mnd und Curbed by 
present or app ehended evds is w rth all these pleasures 
put together Libetty constitutes the best pirt of human 
happiness The tnjoyment of famdy and home the re 
speit due a citizen the freedom and enpjment of religious 
liberties and the hie form the chief hapi net>s of human | 
be n s 'W e can not bitt r c nclude th s head than by 
quottng the closing pa-agraph of Mr Claikson b tnumphant 
pamphlet It will apply with muih more force to the 
Amencan laborei and the shade f difiercnce among free 
Ulorers of all counfres is so small compared to the 
impassable ^ ilf betneen them and thi "laM that tve may 
phie Mr Clarkson s parag apt as a tnumphant answer to 
all such po slaver) pleas by vshiih th mere animal 
tnjo} mints are raised higher than the mtellectuil and 
moral 

Tell a man that he si ill be richly clothed delightfully 
lodged and hinnanlh ftd but thit in exchange for dl5 
this he must be the absolute piopertj if another that he 
must no 1 n„er have a will of his own that to identify 



him as property, he may have to undergo the painful and 
degrading operation of being branded on the flesh with 
a hot iron; that he will be looked upon rather as a brute 
than as a man ; that he may have to wear an iron collar or 
an iron chain, and may be whipped and scarred at the 
discretion of his master; that, if his said master should get 
into debt, so as not to he able to satisfy liis creditors, he 
himself must be sold, and his wife and children also; and 
that they may be sold, separately, by which act they may 
probably be separated forever from each other. Now, tell 
him all this — for, as far as all these points go, the Gazette 
will bear me out— and do you thmk that he would hesitate 
one moment a= to the choice to make? Would he not 
instantly break out into these or Mmilar exclamaljons : 'I 
prefer Ijmg at mj case on a bed of straw, to lying on a 
bed of down, with an uon colUr on my neck to grate it! 
I would rather foiego fine clothing, than wear a chain or 
fetters, which would take the skin a d fle&h from my 
ankles ! I would rather give up the plea re of luxurious 
eating and drinking, than have a smart ng tack Try the 
experiment: ask anj' man or w na m. Enghnd to serve 
you on these terms, and give tl em wiges to b ot. They 
would spurn your offer, your m at and yo r drink, and 
your clothing, and your wages — they would spurn them all 
with indignation. I should be glad to know what our peas- 
ants would think or say, if they were to be informed of the 
njttrhed condition of our colonial slaves, item by item, in 
nil the melancholy particulars, as I have extracted them 
flora the Jamaica Gazette; or what they would think or say, 
il thej were informed that they themselves had been classed 
Ly certain wnters aa below these very slaves. I doubt not 
tb it the Bntish peasants — these lower than the lowest of 
tht, earth — would he so shocked at the sufferings of these 
colonial slaies that they would consider them as the most 
abused of all God's creatures. Yes; they would consider 
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(iuir ^uftpnngs to be so gredt in lanet) and extent that 
tliey would absolutely lose sight ot their own and joti 
iifiuld find them giving v.a.f, Ui the most generous compas 
Mon and so shocted at the harbaritv of the c lunial mas 
(ers, that thej would break out nto exclamations ol mdi^ 
nation against them And with lespect to the corapanson 
made between, then own condition and that of thi. colonial 
felncs, lamof opinion they could not be brought to beheie 
that such a comparison could e\er haie been made for 
they would naturally saj at oni.e We know that we can 
not be sold. We know that lie are neither looked upon 
nor treated as beasts. Wc know that no employer can 
brand us with a hot iron or put an Hon collar on our 
necks, or make ws work in chains or whip us at his pleas 
ure. We know that our domestic endearments and enjoy 
ments are our own, and that the king hiraselt can not 
separate us from our wives and chddren, so long as we are 
obedient to the laws.' Happy, happy British peasants, 
wlio can hold such language with truth! May you always 
be able to hold the same language ! and may you be forever 
exempt from the comforts of colonial slavery !" (See Negro 
Slavery, No. ii, p. 100.) 

14. It is stoutly objected against emancipation, that the 
negroes, if set free, could not take care of themselves; 
that their idleness, vagrancy, ignorance, and want of skill 
in arts, sciences, and business, disqualify them for providing 
comfortably for themselves and families. 

The source of this objection is one which throws suspicion 
around it. Those who make it in general have little sym 
pathy for the a tual p (j d grodat n h d h p mi 
eries. and wron f th la D th p t d t n 
nor in their fut w If 1 11 tl u- 1 b y nd n hts a 
talked of. Bu wh th d d th y h n t 

clamor about th wa t and p tj i th la 

But it is silly to talk about the wants and poverty of 



slaves, as if tlipy could be reduced to more poverty in a 
state of freedom than in a state of slavery. 

The same plea of "inability to take care of themselves 
in a state of independence," was raised against the colonies 
of the United Stat«s, previous to the Revolutionary war. 
It is the standing objection raised by all aristocrats aghast 
equal rights. The principal troubles in the new state of 
things have arisen from slavery. The very same outcry was 
raised against emancipation in the West Indies. Almost 
any state can govern itself, provided it be free from slavery 
and slavish laws and customs. A West India slave an- 
swered the objection of starving in the following manner; 
"If I," said he to a naval officer, "can support my family 
by working one Saturday and two Sundays in a fortnight, 
can not I get my living in ten days, and have two Satur- 
days for market and two Sundays for chapel?" 

As to the form of the objection, when he says, " The 
negroes would either starve or steal rather than work," it 
is well answered by Mr. Kankin, in his Letters on Slavery, 
p. 105, as follows: "Have not many of those who have 
been emancipated in America become wealthy and good 
citizens '! And where shall we find any instances of starva- 
tion among them ? Have not the poorest economists among 
them been able to provide something better than the few 
pints of corn per week in many places allowed to slaves? 
How many of them have gone entirely naked ? And where 
have they committed more thefts than have been committed 
by the whites ? And is it not well known that many of 
the crimes charged upon the Africans have been per- 
petrated by white men? It appears to me undeniable, 
that freedom with its worst consequences is better than 
slavery with its best consequences. The most miserable 
of those who are free are not so miserable in every respect 
as are some in slavery. Hence, we say that the tender- 
ness which induces men, to hold others in abject slavery, ia 
Vol. II.— 20 
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ordpr fo '!-i\e thpm from the runous eflects of fieedom is 
Lut a mere piUiatue for a guilty coDsi,iein,e and must be 
the offsf niip, of bhnd avance 

As to the suppjsed ui<mt of employment in case of 
emaDcipaticn there js no sohd ground fcr its support 
After emancipition as well as bcfort, il colored laboiera 
wi]l be in demind in the south for as free lihor js cheaper 
than slaie labor as most economists allow the profits of 
southern agnuulture will not be diminiihed 

And as to Tannin.) there i-i nothing in the habits or 
niture of tht '^laies to warrant anj just apprehensions ot 
this — of idleness or cnmmahty — in the enjoyment of free 
dom In Africa the negroes are stationary They are 
remarkable for their gralifude ^nd fidelitj when 1^611 
treated Those in the njrth are in a chmate mcongemal 
fo thpir constitutions And wire sla^erj done away the 
emigration Tvould doubtless be to the southern states or 
probably to thp West Indies to Afnca South America 
or Mexico Their labir would find little competition in 
the south from the employ of while laboiera And when 
dll reasonable motnes that cin inducn men to pursue their 
own interests will be in motion the colored people after 
emancipation will setk foi the more southern latitudes 

And as to the idleness chained on the slavt*! it should 
not be forgotten that those who work fir themselves will 
do double the ivcik of slaves In I'"'>1 the Assembly of 
Grenada deilar^d that though the negroes were allowed 
the afternoon of only one da} in the week they would do 
as much work in that afternoon when emplojed for their 
own benetit as in the whole day when employed in then 
masters seni e The proverbial idleness of sla^is in 
duocd by the s-ystem of slasery would aftet emancipation 
be done away and the stimulus of liberty ■would lead the 
slave fo the pithi rf industry 

15 To emancipation it is objected, that the slaves are 
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incompetent to enjoy liberty with advantage to themselves. 
We answer: 

The liberty insisted on is deliverance from a state of 
slavery. It is compatible with a state of apprenticeship, 
of servitude for wages, and of guardianship. They are 
competent to engage as hired seridjits to the masters whom 
they now ser>i, a^ sla\es Thev are competent to L>e out 
IS '.eiiants m (he ^ame departments ot industry m which 
thny now labor And there wdl certainly be is great a 
demand for them as hired servants as now foi slaves 

It 13 Slid, howe*et, that being accustomed to labor for a 
master by compul'iion, they will not voluntarily labor for 
hire To this it may be answered, 1 Thit the slaves, if 
liberated, would be under the necessity of laboring for their 
support and the support of their families 2 Laws may 
be in^cted enforumg habits of mdustry by authorizing the 
cinl authonty to bmd out, as a hired senant, any who are 
vithout employment 3 If the natural motives to indus 
trj, and the legal enactments for the encouragement of 
labor, should prove msuffii-ient, m some cases, (o secure the 
result, the fault would be entirely the crime of the delin- 
quent, as in many other cases of wrong acts. As the poor, 
tlie feeble, the ignorant, the young, the inexperienced, are 
provided for in a state of freedom, these same relations 
among those who are now slaves, would soon be found in 
tlie ranks of other free persons. 

16. The abolition of slavery is declared to be impractica- 
ble, on the ground that the slaves are incapable of self- 
government in an emancipated state. 

The present subjugation of slaves is an unlimited despot- 
ism. They do not enjoy the benefit of those equitable and 
benevolent laws which the experience of mankind has 
shown to be necessary, in order to secure the administration 
of justice. The abolition of slavery could still leave chil- 
dren, and others who can not take care of themselves, in 
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the care of responsible per'^oiib as parents guardians, and 
tht, like Otliera will be generally emplojed as free hired 
SLrvants, ia the different departmmts of mduatry to which 
they an, aLCUitomed The oivil authoritj wdl possess the 
power of enforcing order and obedience to laws The lib- 
erated slaves wdl not hj'ie the means of resi&tHnce, if they 
were m some cases disposed The end and military power 
will be m the "iame hands after emancipation as before it. 
This power will then be as f,reit as now and susceptible of 
muoh greater strength by every well dispDsid <, lored man 
whose mterest it w 11 be to •>upp jrt goi emment 

If the question related metely to the capacty for self 
government it has some cjnsderible plausibility for if 
left unassisted to the work ot erecting and sustaining civd 
institutions thej would be unequal to the task But the 
abolition of slaierj would not require this Civii institu 
tions the res lit of the experience of iges arc already m 
existence around them The question theref re is not 
whether the liberatpd slants will be immedately able to 
construct and support a civil government but whether it 
will be possible to eitend over them a t,o( eminent alrcidy 
establ shed whose prmcipl s are founded on wisdom ju'itii.e 
and benevolence It hberiti'd trom slavery th se who are 
now slaves will have the greatest interest in supporting the 
government which liberates them. By its authority they 
will hold both their persons and property. 

Even the ignorance of the slaves forms no insuperable 
barrier to their being the peaceable subjects of government, 
were they liberated. For multitudes of the human race, 
equally uninstructed, are living in peaceful subjection to 
civd government, as is the case of many of the peasantry 
of some European countries. Besides, the African race are 
inclined to submission, both by their great natural mildness 
and by long subjection to slaveholders. Add to this, that 
the abolition of slavery would remove the great obstacles 
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to their improvement, and bring theai under the influence 
of schools of every sort. Thus, the harriers to their im- 
provement would be done away, so that the ignorance 
complained of would soon be removed. Let time, also, 
without any impeding hinderances, do its work, and two or 
three generations would make great changes among the 
colored people, as it has done among white nations. And 
if their color will continue to prevent their social elevation 
in connection with the whites, their emancipation, with ita 
improving results, will lead to their voluntary emigration to 
countries further south, where their color and social and 
civil equality go hand in hand. 

It is slavery especially that disqualifies men for freedom, 
by its ignorance, brutishness, and immorality. By theft, 
robbery, and unjust and cruel laws, men are made slaves, 
and thus degraded and irabruted ; and then, because they 
are thus ignorant and inferior by this artificial and inhuman 
treatment, they are denied the privileges of men. This is 
one of the most crying sins of slavery, first to blind men, 
and then to punish them because they are blind. It is a 
most atrocious crime to turn the blind out of his way, even 
when the blindness is produced by the sin of the individual; 
but to make a man blind first, and then turn him out of bia 
path because he is blind, is the highest degree of malicious 
wickedness. We make the man worthless, and then, because 
he is worthless, we retam him as a slave. We make him a 
brute, and then allege his brutality as a valid reason for 
withholding his rights. 

11. As to the reasons why slavery should be immediately 
destroyed, we may, out of the many that could be adduced, 
present the following: 1. The institution is wrong and op- 
pressive ; and we must not do evil that good may follow. 
(Rom, iii, 8.) 2. Slavery ought to be destroyed immedi- 
ately, or as soon as it can be done, because its injuries are 
3 and immense. 3. Those who have the power 
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should abolish slavery, because it may not be in their power 
to abolish it at a future time. 4. It is likely more easy to 
abolish it now than at any future time, 5. The sooner it is 
done, the greater will be the benefit of it. 6. Delays may 
prepare the way for insurrections or calamities of the great- 
est magnitude. 7. The national honor of the United States 
requires the abolition of slavery. These reasons could 
easily be increased in number and amplified. 

Nevertheless, immediaieism has been pressed, in a certain 
technical form, with such pertinacity, and so much import- 
ance has been attached to this artificial formula that accord- 
ing to th s theory the sober st reasons as well is the most 
Buc pssful exampl s of emanc pat on are represented as no 
more tl an s nt 1 exped ents to a o d do ng r ght It would 
be endless to q ote the form las of e pres on wh ch are 
constantly oecumng n the wnt nga of th a claat. of vnter? 
And yet mn ed ate a ( on n ew of doing awav laverv 
si o Id be tl e a m of e ery good ma An mmed ate be 
^ no 0^ should Ve made ot n a £l o at g or m nd ng 
bla e y — for th can ot b doi e — but n do ng away the 
vey sy tcm wlich s esientd.ll} anl ncurahl} s nful The 
ah ses f lavery can not be done way for sla ery tself 
n ts \ery natu e a all an ab se or a per e s on of le^ ti 
mate ser tude 

On tl e other hand grad al m n j be ^o d or bid 
ace rd n^ to the appl afion or pra t al use we may make 
of t n B gradual pr es wl ct com nenees w thout 
any delay lak ng the farat btA"p a the r proper ord r and 
pro eout ng them succei pIj w th ill di! gence 1 11 the 
enti e work shall be a compl shed is as sober and as Ci r 
t an as the nat re of the case w II adm t and a rap d as 
God reqmres. But when the plea of t^radualism is taken 
up as a mere excuse for such instant actnn a= CdU be had, 
or is used as a mere show m order (o postpone indefimtcly, 
or forever, the forsaking of evd, it is one of thoi,e smful 



pleas whjih la ol itselt in oggviiation of the sins for which 
it is used as aa excuse Thjusands oi slaveholders, under 
the prPtenst of gradualism cootinue in the practice of 
slavery using this false escusc as a mere eoier for their 

The abolition of sUvery may concern either a state or 
individuals Thi. destruction of blavery in the state is to be 
done hy the enactment of new lawi and often even, by a 
change in the constitution It is an indnidual concern, 
when the slaieholder i& enabled, aecording to law, to eman- 
cipate his slates Let us consider each of these 

The emancipation of slavery in the state is one which 
may require more or less time to accomplish it according 
to the nature of the laws and (.onstitution of the state 
When the constitution is to he changed some time must 
necessarily elapse to efiect this ehinge and also the enact 
ment of laws of emancipation must necessarily cause delay. 
In the ry a t of mancipation time must elapse. And 
even th n th laws themselves may require freedom at a 
certain a nd f those to be born at a certain time. 
While th f e a t t regard is had to right, as well aa 
to cea. f m w with the least possible delay, the 

course is a nght one whether it can he aocomphshed slowly 
or immediately. It is not so much the time taken to eman- 
cipate as the principles on which it is conducted, that are 
to be relied on for the moral characters of the acts of 
emancipation. 

When emancipation depends altogether on the individual, 
a slow or speedy course may be pursued, according to the 
circumstances of the case. It is the duty of every Chris- 
tian to list vigorous and immediate measures for the destruc- 
tion of this whole system, and the removal of its effects. 
The most simple plan is immediate and complete emancipa- 
tion. Afld this is certainly preferable to perpetuating bond- 
age. There are, also, many cases in which immediate 
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emancipation is the master's duty. The plan of the synod 
of Kentucky presents a gradual course, and is as follows: 
"The plan, then, which we propose is, for the mast«r to 
retmn, during a limited period, and with a regard to the 
real welfare of the slave, that authority which he before 
held in perpetuity, and solely for his own interest. Let the 
full future liberty of the slave be secured against all con- 
tingencies, by a recorded deed of emancipation, to take 
effect at a specified time. In the mean while let the servant 
be treated with kindness — let those things which degrade 
him be removed— let him enjoy means of instruction — let 
his moral and religious improvement he sought — let his 
prospects be presented before him, to stimulate him to 
acquire those habits of forethought, economy, industry, 
activity, skill, and integrity, which will fit him for using 
well the hberty which he is soon to enjoy 

"Neither is it true, that the gradual emancipator sins by 
his countenancing others in holding slaves. His example 
can not be appealed to by slaveholders, as a justification of 
their course. His system is as different from theirs as 
benevolence is from injustice. Let them do as he does, and 
slavery at once ceases. He has, by his deed of emancipa- 
tion, recorded his detestation of their system, and shown 
that he will sacrifice his gains to his abhorrence of it. But, 
it is asked, what difference is there, in principle, between 
his holding them for life ? The difference m principle is the 
same that exists between guardianship and slavery, or be- 
tween ordinary apprenticeship and slavery 

"Brethren, there are three courses before you, one of 
which you must choose — either to emancipate immediately 
and without preparation, or to pursue some such plan of 
gradual emancipation a'* we propose, or to continue to lend 
your example and influence to perpetual slaver^-. It ia 
improbable that you will adopt the first course. If, then, 
you refuse to concur in the plan of gradual emancipation 



and act upon it honeit-r ^ ii rad-( lull consc en t jou are 
ifndmg your aid to perpetuate a demoralizing ind cruel 
i'^tcm which it wouJd be an msult !o ttod to imagine that 
he dies not abhor— a sjstem ivhich exhibits powpr without 
responsibility tuil without recompense life without liberty 
I I without justict wrongs without redres= infamy without 
cnme punishment without g«dt and fami] es without mar 
uage— a sistem whn,h will not only make ii fims of the 
present unhappj genet itnn inflicting on them the degra 
dation (he contempt the lassitude md the angui-,h of 
hopeless opp,es.ion but which e^en aims at tntnsm.ttmj 
this heritage of injurj and woe to their children and their 
children s children down to their ktest postentj Can any 
Christian contemplate without trembling his own agency 
in the perpetuation of such a !,ystem' And what will be 
the end of these scenes of misery and strife" (Address 
pp 35 2b 2"-) 

The toUowing argument has been used in favor of imme 
diate abolition bk^ehoMmg is a sin e.ery sm ought to 
be immediately repented of and abandoned therefore 
da^eholdlng should be immediatefj abindoned ' TV e may 
riplv that slaveholding in the usual import of the word, 
and in the sense in which it is sinful is unmediately aban 
doned by the gradualist as mentioned before Bt^des 
true repentance repairs the eula caused bv '■m Now if 
the mastei after legally emancipating his "biases within a 
short lime and employs the space between m mstnictmg 
hun and preparing him loi freedom who oan phce su h 
men m the list of sinners without bemcg false wilness 
against their neighbor ' 

But the woibt kmd of i.mani,ipdtR n is infinitely better 
than tk ccntmuance of '.l-ncry 4nd those who are look- 
ing forward to srmetime to cime in order to „ct ready for 
emancipatnn will neser be readj but are to be set down 
with petpetualuits 
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18 We are som times kltl that were tte fJaies emin 
cipated Ihcy isould revdt and out the throats of their 
mastPfs ^^e answer it is the (.oatinuance of slavery 
that endangers the h^es ff their master'! The shve 
when eminoipated ivfuld as naturally be onie the friend 
of the ^oiemment and of the mister as ho is nrw the 
enemy of both But if eraaneipated he would be led to 
requite this kindness by love 1 hey are much more likely 
to kill their masters in order to obtain their liberty or to 
avenge the abuse thej received while in slaveiy tlian to do 
it atter they shill have received their hbertj And were it 
true that the lues of the whites would he in danger by 
manumission it is r quired e-ven to sacrifice lifp rather than 
to do wrong to preserve it But after all the fears pro 
fessed to be entertiined f m p t on may generally 

be resflved intj ne ot th fl pi is cDmmonlymade 
m order to sustain the sy t ra f 1 ry 

"We give below the ntim nt f n who practically 
carried out the lesson ta ht And w are certain that, if 
it be duly considered, th bn ty f th measure must be 



"Now, to every one of y u wh a laveholder, and in 
whose mind exists an apprehension of the danger predicted 
in the objection, I am bold to offer some means of defense 
from all harm. Say you have become convinced that 
slavery, as it exists among us, ia a sin before God, that yoa 
have repented of your own gmlt in this matter, and are 
now anxious to show fruits that comport with true repent- 
ance: yon summons before you your servants — tlie fathers 
and mothers, and such others of them as may be old 
enough to understand an explanation of the principles 
upon which you are about to act. You say to them, you 
have become convinced that the bonds in which you have 
held them are inconsistent with the laws of love to our 
neighbor, enjoined by God upon every man; that, moved 
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hj the sacied authority of the rehgion yon profess, you 
have determioed to continue the sin no longer. With this, 
you read and then deliver to them, accurately-authenticated 
deeds of manumission for themselves and their children. 
You further say to them : ' I have already given you the 
most convmcing proof I can give of ra\ fnendship it is not 
my mtention to pu h yoi out of my doors desnng never 
to see jou again — exposed to the imj o itioni of a norld 
with whose business you an, m a ^r at measure unac 
\ lainted or to the prejudice and scorn of s ich as cherish 
1 r jou no kind sympathies !No if you choose to remain 
in my empkyment I will piy you what is just and equal — 
a fair eqmi alent for j our sei v ii,es I v, ill continue to fee! for 
y u the love, and eitend t jou the condui-t, cf a Christian 
I will assist you up d g th m an of educating your 
children for us f In hf a d h Id you so choose, in 

binding them out t p fit bl t d d employments, I 

will be your su d t dla t f nd d your protector, 
so long as your dthllnt d t improper for me 
to be so.' I ask j u n f ft d this, and kneeling 
down with them atth f tt 1 fGds throne to thank 
him for the Ch h h b stowed upon you, 

and to implore h bl m p th d wn-tfodden and the 
poor in their n w e, j Id t the flames of the 

incendiary or th k f t tl as Hateful as is to 

many the very n 1 ab 1 1 h its essence ; and 

its safety is sur b u t tl ft P g^ Bad the exhibi- 
tion of henevo! W II att 11 th , you say, ' What 
can we do?' I w y u p to-morrow and lib- 
erate all whom j u h Id b dag But you reply, 
'What effect w Id tl h [ t! eat body of slave- 
holders in this t I w II d t ke to say, that, by 
such a course, II uraber, you will have 
crucified the giant f u 1 d H djing struggles may 
be fierce and 1 g p t t d but ] is dissolution will be 
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certain, because the death blow will be given. Tlie min- 
istry and rulers of any of the larger denominations of 
Christians have it in their power, to-morrow, to give the 
fatal word to slavery in Kentucky, and, if in Kentucky, 
throughout the slaveholding regions of the Union." (Bir- 
ney's Letters to the Churches, pp. 22, 23.) 

19. But we have many instances in which large or con- 
siderable bodies of men have obtained their liberty without 
any of the calamities predicted by the lovers of slavery. 
Thus emancipation is practicable; it is practicable, also, 
without danger; nay, it is advantageous to all concerned. 

The slaves that fled from the United States to the British 
army, during the Revolution, and lived in Nova Scotia, and 
subsequently ia Halifax, and finally in Sierra Leone, have 
all along manifested the kindest dispositions; so that no in- 
convenience arose from their emancipation. 

At the close of the last war, a considerable body of 

refugee slaves settled in Trinidad, as free laborers, without 

injuring any one, or creating the least disturbance whatever. 

The same may be said of the black regiments of the 

West Indies, 

The captured negroes, amounting to fourteen thonsand, 
in tie colony of Sierra Leone, taken from captured ships, 
are in a state of improvement which indicates future pros- 
perity and peace. 

Nor is the case of St. Domingo an eiception. The mas- 
sacres which attended the revolution in that island, as Mr. 
Clarkson has shown, were not occasioned, originally, by the 
slaves themselves, but by quarrels among the white and 
colored planters, and between the royalists and revolution- 
ists, who, for the purpose of wreaking their vengeance on 
each other, called in the aid of the slaves. And whatever 
may have been the disorders which, since have harassed 
that island, they are such as have generally occurred in 
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r 1 nie'i plctnt-^d ly the French Spirash, c 
nhioh were never such ai those plantid hy Great Biitain 
In the "West IndiLS hnwe\er we hdve the matter fullj 
testtd bj the peaceible conduct of the slaves after emanci 
pitun and then comparatively pro'jperous condition since 
tlut time Nor is it true as the aheltrrs of slavery say, 
tl it tliK scheme of freedom has failed Their accounts are 
till, aocomita of interested enemies to freedom and to man, 
while the testimonies on the other side are those of impar- 
ti;i,l witnesses, and of disinterested men, except that they 
are philanthropists, and lovers of their race, which can not 
be said of slaveholders who oppress and wrong their fellow- 

''O As to particular plans of emancipation we leave these 
to those who are pari cularly concerned except that we 
tuinish a few obscnations of general applicat on leaving 
tl e details to those whose dulj it la to let the oppiessed go 
fre Wf remark that no phn can be proposed to which 

t-jecti ns m&v not be raised Ihe positnn of slaveholder!. 
IS in unnatural one and it therefore can neither he retained 
1 r abandoned without great difficulties Po remain in it 
however is to contmue in a state of sm to abandon i( is 
t do right No good man therefore should hestitate but 

ight immediately to commence and follow that which la 
r ght and just 

In the first place slaveholders should diselaim the right 

f property jn man Then they should act m conformity to 
this — ceasi to buj aid sell human bcmgs set their slaves 
free immediately h\ executing dee Is of emancipation and 
Veepng young persons m a state of guardianship under 
I r per instruction like apprentices til! they beeome of ma 
ture age And where the laws will not admit of emanci 
patio 1 thej can <lI the same time renounce .ill right to the 
persons and s rvices of the ilaves holding them as stolen 
Vol. II.— 27 
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property, till the owners can be put in possession of it, 
Ajid in this case thu ownership is not of a doubtful charac- 
ter, as in the case of the title to Indian lands, as some say; 
for the truo owner of the slave is the man, who, by theft, 
robbery, or law, is made a slave. He was not bom a slave, 
Dor created a slave, nor redeemed to he a slave, nor made a 
Christian to become or remain a slave. Every mau is bom 
free, created free, redeemed free, Christianized as a free 
man. And if the legal owner can not restore the slave to 
freedom in his vicinity, there is enough of free territory to 
which to conduct him. 

And every citizen of slave states is morally bound to ex- 
ercise hia power as a citizen, by his vote, his .testimony, hia 
influence, aud his exertions, in order to change the constitu- 
tion and laws of his state, in order that the slaves should 
enjoy fri,edom. 

The rule, and the principle of the rule, should be riffkt. 
" Do justly ; love mercy." It is, therefore, mere pretext, to 
restrain or control justice and right by the condition of 
emigration or the inconveniences arising from emancipation. 

21. It is stated, and objected most stoutly, by the slave- 
holders and their aids, "that the abolitionists [that is, those 
united in antislavcry associations] are ranked on the side 
of insurrection, bloodshed, and the like " This is the cus- 
tomary phraseology, though often much worse, of the slave- 
holders. Let us see how far this heavy charge is just. 

The fundamental principles of the antislavery societies 
contain no such principles, but those of a directly- opposite 
character. The convention at Philadelphia, in December, 
1833, which formed the American Antislavery Society, 
declare r 

"Our objects forbid the doing of evil, that good may 
come, and lead us to reject, and entreat the oppressed to 
reject, the use of all carnal weapons for deliverance from 
bondage; relying solely on those which are spiritual and 
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mighty through God to the pulling down of strongholda 
they shall be only such as the opposition of monl punty to 
moral corruption — the destruction of error by the potency 
of truth — the overthrow of prejudice by the pDWcr of 
love — the abolition of slavery by the spirit of repentance ' 

The following is the third article if the Constitution of 
the American Antislavery Society 

" This Society shall aim to ele\ \te the Lharaoter and con 
dition of the people of color, by encouraging their intel 
lectual, moral, and religious improvement and by removing 
public prejudice, that they may according to their mtel 
lectual and moral worth, share an equality with the whites 
of civil and religious privileges; but this Socety will ne\er, 
in any way, countenance the oppressed in vindicating thi,ir 
rights by resorting to physical forte 

The American AnlJslavery Society addressed the public 
soon after, which makes a similar declaration 

"We have uniformly deprecated all forcible attempts on 
the part of the slaves to recover tlieir liberty. And were 
it in our power to address them, we would exhort them to 
observe a quiet and peaceable demeanor, and would assure _ 

them that no in&urrpctionary movement on their part would p" 

receive from us the slightest aid and countenance. We iC 

would deplore any servile insurrection, both on account of 
the calamities which would attend it, and on account of the 
occasion which it might furnish of increased severily and 
opposition." (See Statement to Mas'Jachusetts Legislature, 
Letter A, pp. 3G-38.) 

We might multiply quotations from the acknowledged 
principles of the abolitionists, to show that they have op- 
posed, as a whole, insurrection among the slaves, and liave 
promoted the principles of peace and good-will. And the 
fact, that no insurrections have taken place, and rone are 
likely to take place, is a proof of what we assert. Besides, 
the Quakers, or Friends, both in Europe and America, have 
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beea among the prominent abolitionists, and their -well- 
known principles and practice preclude every suspicion of 
their encouraging insurrection or bloodshed. Nor can we 
suppose for a moment that they would act in concert with 
abolition associations, were they in any manner the promoters 

Besides, the writings of abolitionists, without at all in- 
dorsing much of their reasoning on facts, and even some of 
their favorite positions, have brought before the public a 
vast amount of facts of great importance to the cause of 
humanity, and even to the best interests of the United 
States, however unpalatable these are to many or most 
slaveholders. The subject, too, of human freedom has been, 
through their means, kept before the public, after making 
all subtractions for the manner of their doing it. 

Nevertheless, the manner of their discussions, and several 
of their positions, notwithstanding the solidity of their main 
points, bave not succeeded to further the interests of hiunan. 
freedom, but rather to impede it. Unfortunately, Garrison, 
Scott, Sunderland, and others, have, by their violence and 
fickleness, prejudiced tlie cause of freedom. Hence, a large 
part of those who fraternized with them, becoming or con- 
tinuing utterly ultra, the other abolitionists separated from 
tbem, and carried with them the most sober of the aboli- 
tionists, and a goodly, though manageable, number of the 
ultraists. The new society, learning experience from their 
failure, and the things which they suffered, have very much 
changed their course, and even their most exceptionable 
positions, and are discussing matters very much Uke the 
strong antislavery men of the present and former times. 
We instance the course of the National Era, at Washington, 
so very different from what it was when it was called the 
Philanthropist, and published at Cincinnati. The change is 
for the better, and freedom is a great gainer. Thus, while 
abolitionism, in its original type in this country, and as long 
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and as fir is it hi= retimed and will lelain its onginal 
characters, may be put down as a failure, tte cause of 
freedom is becoming stronger hv the growing oo operation 
of all good, sound, and prudent men Hor do we wrong 
any one when we say that the strongest antiskiery produc- 
tions are to he found among the wriljiigs of men not in the 
rants of the American aholitionists of 1833, and downward. 
Nor do we wrong them when we say that the writings, the 
measures, and the characters, of the British abolitionists, are 
far superior to the recent American abolitionists. Clarkson, 
Wilberforce, Sharp, Sturge, Brougham, Buxton, Lushington, 
Zachariah Macaulay, will find very few of our recent 
American abolitionists who will compare with them. The 
same may he said of American aholitionists, previous to 
1833, such as Franklin, Jay, etc., who will take rank in the 
estimation of aJl sober men with the Clarksons and Sharps 
of Britain, and not with the Fosters, Garrisons, and Gerrit 
Smiths of America, or the George Thompsons of England. 
Any one who has perused attentively the writings of the 
two classes of aholitionists, and has watched their measures, 
we think, must agree with us in this matter, at least. These 
are our solemn convictions, after having perused almost 
every thing issued from the British and American presses 
on the subject of slavery, since the discussions on the slave- 
trade and slavery commenced. We believe that any candid 
person, making a similar esamination, will come to the same 

But then tl e e s a otl er « de to this q e t on The 
fr nds of sla ery 1 a e i oth ng to gam from th e facts 
1 cl w n. a nta n fo m no v a part of th h sto y of the 
1 st se\e tj r e ghty jears All the sober ar^, ment and 
11 t! sound moral p nc pie of all class s are iga nst 
laverj fr m beg nmng to end wl le all the errors m 
prober agtitons unehantabl ness and e en fanal c sm f 
they w 11 of all classes of ahol o t and antislavery men 
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are nothing else than the fruits of the errors, sins, and 
inconsistencies of men, who were engaged in a good cause, 
but marred that cause hy these means. Yet all these faults, 
errors, and sins, and ten times as many, are outdone by the 
slaveholders, in their course, with the disadvantage of hav- 
ing a bad, sinful cause, into the bargain. The abolitionists 
have erred some in manner, and a little in matter, but they 
erred in a good cause— the cause of God— the cause of 
fdm hltlp 1 yth tadpt 
h fu d m tallj n d d t dp — 

ml— \ d — tl usfbdg -a 

d g d t un —of 

Th m d 1 ntn nly mhra d fh d ng 

ofth t-dadp t 11 hldrsh fullj d 1 p d 
itself in reference to the abolitionists, within the last sixteen 
years, or from 1834 to the present time. Several abolition- 
ists have been murdered deliberately, whether the murdered 
men will be entitled to the claim of martyrs or not. And 
that this was deliberate, at least with some, who can doubt, 
who has been conversant with the history of the times? 
Their very breath "breathes out slaughter." Mr. Ham- 
mond, of South Carolina, deckred: " I warn the abolition- 
ists — ignorant, infatuated barbarians, as they are — that if 
chance shall throw any of them in our hands, he may expect 

At a public meeting, in a church, in Clinton, Mississippi, 
it was resolved, " Tiiat it is our decided opinion, that any 
individual who dares to circulate, with a view to effectuate 
the deffigns of the abolitionists, any of the incendiary tracts 
or newspapers now in the course of transmission to this 
country, is justly worthy, in the sight of God and man, of 
immediate death ; and we doubt not that such would be the 
punishment of any such offender, in any part of the state 
of Mississippi where he may be found." 

The Augusta (Georgia) Chronicle declared : •■ The cry of ' 
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the whole •south should be dedth iDstant death to the ibo 
htioni't wherei er he is caught 

These are mere specimens from the volume which could 
be mide up of such extracts from the 'wuthem press By 
their own moutfn nay trom the deliberate j idgmenta of 
slucholdt s pr tied m tht pubhc papers thtj declare they 
■B )uld BELiBEii iTELT MURDER thc me I who are called aboil 
1 :>niits ■nho&e prmeipal if n t onlj cnme ib that thty 
Kleie all men are i.reat<,d equal and free and that their 
mahenable nghts of life liberty persunal fcecunty and the 
pursuit of happnesf. should not be wrested trom them 
Oar whole work whn,h we aie now wnting would not 
fmnish 'ipace enDugh to la^iaity the m ird^r U3 announce 
ments f the slaicholdprB in reference to abolitionists and 
antislaiiry men and pre ent the arguments on it m order 
t) pdint it in its true immoril sintul and damning colors 
\\ e cut short what might be a long di&cu&sion, bj priymg, 
■' Lord, lay not these sins to their charge !" 
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320 DUTIES OF AMERICANS. 

CHAPTER II. 

DUTIES OF AMBBICANS. 

1. The emancipation of our slaves, with the least 
dela} i& a auty wl ich the inhabitants of the United States 
can neither shift nor defer withf ut danger and sin. It is 
in vain to say that there dre difficulties in the way, as the 
utterance of this !s a mere truism which no one can deny, 
and which all considerate men must expect It is God's 
mi that the oppressed should ^o free And neither 
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J.. The people of the noith have \ery much to do with 
slavery, and weighty duties are imposed upon them in 
reference to the abolifion of slavery. 

In a very important sense, t)ie question of liberty is one 
of principle, not of geography. The nations that are now 
free are nearly allied to the enslaved nations. And in our 
country the two parties are diffused all over the United 
States. There are, in some respects, more antislavery men 
at the south than at the north. In two states. South Caro- 
lina and Louisiana, they constitute a numerical majority. 
The slaves of the south alone are now nearly three millions. 
Besides, there are multitudes of white non- slaveholders in 
the south. The slaveholders of the south are a mere 
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) aotlful compared w Ih the Irie «L tes the ti-e colored 
people of the aouti and the poor slues wlic are also men, 
and must sotner ci later be taken into the ac(,ouQt 

There la scarcely a family in the north that is not con 
aected with the ties of friendship bndred or peculiar m 
tpre'it with the south With it we hue continual commer 
nl pohtical relgnu'- and tociil mttrcourse In e\ery 
wrong and cruel act of the Federal goitrnment in hthalf 
if sUiery the nortb ha^e been partake s in the persons ot 
thtir Tpprtsentatiiea by vote* speeches and other acts 
Tl e internal slave trade the awery and bairacoons of the 
Dstnaof Columbii are chaigeable principally to the north 
whce dough faced politicians ha^e done the principal part 
if the eiil 

It there be in the utteimnst pirts of the eatth tnbes of 
roblers murderiri and cannibals we in Amenca have 
something to do w th tliem It is inju lous to the human 
race that there should be robbers murderers and cannibals 
any where As Chti^'tians tuo we are intrusted with the 
promulgation of the Gospel which we are bound to pro 
mul^dte among the human ract Are we b und bj the 
C jnstitut m Ot the United States which guarantees ou 
rights to take away the ngbts of otters ' Aie we lall d 
upon to give up fut,itive^ from slaverj on the haie claim of 
anj southern man before any magistrate he may choose' 
Is slaverj perpetuated in the Distri t of Columbia by the 
votes of our representatii et, and ha^e we nothing to do 
with it' Is slavery extended to new states jear after jeai 
and have we nothing to do witb it 2 Is America the bretder 
and nurse of slaves, and have we nothing to do with this? 
And who are they who ask these questions ? They are the 
slaveholders, whose consciences and selfish interests are 
interfered with. They are the merchants who traffic with 
slaveholders, and are afraid to lose tbeir custom. They are 
the politicians, who fear a change will deprive them of 
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ofSce. They are a certaia class of preachers who have 
never learned, or have forgoften the ways of the Lord, 
and who prophesy smooth things. Those of the north 
have much to do with slavery, hecause God has given 
them the means to abolish it, in the right exercise of their 
votes, their influence, and their Christian principles. 

Nor if, slavery a mere domestic affair. The power of the 
master is not the povper of a father over his children but 
thf uaurped powtr ff a tyrant oier the children of other 
pcr'ions Slaveiy is n t a family governroenf but the de 
otruct on of families All the families of the earth are 
eoncerned in their proper spheres to put it down he:, uso 
it interferes with the f.imily arrangements (t the humjji 
race The lery *ptn( of slaierj is the pwent of tl 3 
practices of slavery and both are an midsion of tie 
dearest interests of the hiiman race Nor is ".lufcr} a 
mere sontlem mstitution hecause it ramifaes throuj^hout 
the whole Umted Stites by the pohtical social commcr 
eui and rcligif us connection of the mhahitanta 

Indeed it is the shve who has a nght to complam ct 
northern influence which his been used so e^tensnelj m 
retaimng bim m his state f degradation 

3 The political power and influence of the free state"' 
if prfperly eseroised la suffioitnt to remote sHvery consti 
tulionally legallj Scnptiuallj safeU and advantageously 
to all concerned both master and slaves. 

(1 ) The fiee states tan abolish slavery in the Distnct 
of Columbia Congiess has power to do this The moral 
mflueni-e of emancipation in the Distnet w uld be felt 
against slavery throughout the TJni n 

(2 ) Congress can proh bit the interml slave trxde Con 
grtss has power not onlj to regilate commeiee with 
foreign nations but also to regulate commeice among 
the several states Tl e drainage of the extreme south in 
cotton and sij,ar growing w uld sjjn dnv ti the r j,raves 
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all the laborers, were not the supplies constantly fumislicd 
from the slave-growing states. If Congress would employ 
tlie same power m. destroying Ihe internal slave-trade 
that was employed in overturning the African slave-trade, 
slavery must soon fall. The extreme south would soon 
drive their slave population to the grave, and the slave- 
raisers would soon be glad to give up an unprofitable 

(3.) It is in the power of lie free states, through Con- 
gress, to admit no more slave states into the Union. And 
though much is already lost for ivant of exercising this 
lawful and humane power, during the last thirty years, 
G of it in future would be a serious check 
a and wrong, as well as a support to the cause 
f freedom 

(4 ) Without insistmg on mere political equahtj the 
r^htfi at least of civil justce and hum,imty should be 
Tendered to the free colored peopk Let the legal di 
al ihties on account of color be done away Let equitable 
J idi al decisions be awarded in the courts of justce 
t hether supreme or subordinate Let the north protect 
I r own citizbns aa ctzens of the United Stitts Let 
] gslatne lemon'Jtram.e be continued m agaanst the fn 
e achments of the slave power and in favor of hbertj 
a dihs too shall lia\e its nfluei ce 

(^ ) As a der er reaorl let the fiee states alter tl e Con 
Biitution of the United States, and bring slavery in the 
siutci under federal legislatiou, and then annihilate slavery 
iiL once and forever. 

4. And the exercise of such power by freemen, in behalf 
of liberty, is both Christian and patriotic. We arc taught 
in Scripture; "Let every soul be subject to the higher 
powers. For there is no power but of God; the powers 
that be are ordained of God; and they that resist shall 
receive to themselves daranatjon," Rom, xm, 2. The people 
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of this CO ntiy telined th t d apct n nas mong not 
withstand mj, the general oHigation of suhj(.i,ta to obey 
and whenever i wnole peoplp should so see the wrong 
as to demand its removal the time for remoTin^ it had 
fully come Now who can doubt but it is the dutj of 
the e Ln ted States to do away slaiery' The only diffi 
cultj IS the time and manner and consequences Bui 
■were the subject approached under the guidance of justice 
mercj and love there would be no difficulties ic the way 
to prevent tl e speedy and advantageous destr iction of 
slav ry But while an unscnptuial expediency is the rule 
in the place of the prmciples of nght there mil never be 
found a nght t me and manner to do awaj slavery 

5 Dut ea of ChriJ^tians 

Pltading the cause of the oppressed and the needj is 
enjoined on all men as an imperious dutj Etmemher 
them that ire in bonds as hound with them (See Isa 
Ix 13 15 Jer v 1 "8 ui 3 5 xm 1' x\i 3 I!! 
17) It becomes all Chnstians m & td,!m and Christian 
manner to endeavor to eunvmce all men of the sin of 
slaverj It i* in portact to inform the public mmd ra 
general on this subject And although much outcry may 
be made agajnst th s course it is nevertheless the dutj of 
Chr stnns to be on the side of nghteousness and against 
wrong ai d ujustice 

It IS <:i d however that the busmess of emancipation 
b lon^s to tl e legislative authinty and not to the Church 
of C od To thiB we answer 

(1 ) If slaves were the pioperty of the commonwealth 
as such the government might d spose of them at pleasure 
and the Church could do roth ng in the case But the 
slaves are not public piopertj they are ricogn zed l"y the 
laws of everj slave state as private property as nueh as 
houses and lands are therefore Christians are bound to 
emaniipate when the laws lUow it And irhere the laws 
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do not allow it thc^ are bound, as Christians, to use every 
right of citizens to have the constitutional and statute laws 
repelled which gne being to slavery. 

(2 ) Chnstiiiif. tnrough the light of the Gospel and the 
influences of the divine Spirit, have a more correct view of 
the sin of slavery than otheis hence their superior know! 
edge and experience la\ them under pei-uhar obligations 
to use their best endeavors to haie tbe slave emancipated 
To whom much is given much la also required 

(3.) If the Church must he governed by the legislature 
in the admission, or non admission of slaveholders to tellow 
ship, she may be goietned hy civil determinations in al! 
things; and this would destrjj Church pewtr and dia 
cipline. The practice of slaveholding eomp& imdei the 
cognizance of the Church is truly as theft does and willful 
slitveholding is as truly woithy of eseoramunicit on as any 
other sin is. 

Although Christians now may not he able to effect eman 
iripation, they can aceomphsh it by persevering exertions 
There are several things which Chnstians can do 

First. Tliey can read on the subject of slaserj The 
Hible will readily show to unprejudiced mmds that slaveiy 
is wrong. Other hooks too will tend to thiow hght on 
the subject. A careful study of sla\er\ in the hght of 
Scripture, will eventuate in the conviction that slavery is 
wrong. 

Second. Pray over this subject Eimest feivent prayer 
will be a sure directory m coming to a true knowledge of 

Third. Speak on this subject is witnesses for the truth 
and against the sinfulness of slaverj 

Fourth. Act on this subject Let the e who own 

slaves set them at liberty If they wish to remain pay 

them wages; if not, let them go If the laws will not 

iillow slaves to he taught the conduct of Shiphrah and 

Vol. 11.— 28 
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Puah may serve as iin example: "They feared God. and did 
not as the king of Egypt commanded them, but saved the 
men children alive." So did 8hadrai"h, Mes.heoh, and Abed- 
nego. And thus did the apostles. If the emancipated 
slaves are taken and sold according to law, you can testify 
against tiian steaUnfi. Such an act would be manifest rob- 
ber)/, and if exposed might, by God's blessing, do much 
toward the cause of emancipation. 

Fifth. Let us circulate papers, tracts, and pamphlets 
among slaveholders, that their conscience may be awakened. 
Much good has been done in this way already, and much 
more may be expected. Public opinion has already been 
much changed, and there is every reason in favor of per- 



Christian ministers especially ought to be foremost in this 
good work. Sir James Mackintosh recognizes and applauds 
the very prominent part the Wesleyan Methodists took in 
the cause of West India emancipation. In his speech be- 
fore the Antislavery Society, in 183!, Mr. Mackintosh said: 
" If the Wesleyans were at present the most conspicuous in 
the cause, the most sacred principles ought to excite an 
active riralship among all clergymen of every denomination, 
to consider themselves never more effectually the advocates 
of Christianity, than when they were promoting the abolition 
of an institution which makes it impossible to observe the 
roles of Christian morality toward nearly a million of hu- 
man beings." (See Antislavery Reporter, vol. iv, p. 263.) 

Nor will the teachings of Christianity lead to insurrec- 
tion. And, indeed, this point may be dismissed here, by 
quoting the following remark of the Duke of Gloucester in 
1824, who said: "One of the most painful things that has 
occurred to me for a long time, is to have heard it stated 
that it is impossible to teach and encourage religion, for fear 
you should create a rebellion. Can any thing he so mon- 
strous and so horrible as to say, that for the sake of main- 
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taining any one system of government, you arc not to incul- 
cate into the minds of human beings the doctrines of our holy 
religion ; that you are to refuse to give them that glorious 
light which would make them at once good citizens and 
good Christians here helow, and by which alone they can 
liope for salvation hereafter? Can any thing be so out- 
rageous? Can any person hear these doctrines without 
shuddering, and without determining to make every exertion 
to do away such a system?" (Keport of the British Aiiti- 
slavety Society for 1824, p. lOB.) 

6. Slaveholders, too, have very serious duties imposed on 
them m consequence of the r parte pat on n slavery Let 
them cons der what nghi i\ c) have to compel a fellon 
creature to lah for them w tho t his consent or cont a t 
Let them also cons der how many crueltes wron^ and 
lets of njust e are ne e sary for them e ther to c mmit 
or to be pa -take -s of m enforc t, tl e sla e system In 
leed the Af can slave t-ade s not mo e atroc ous than a e 
som of the p act al meas u'es necessar to ntorce the 
la e to ul-ras, n W 11 not d ig on the part of the 
n iRter call upon h ni to lose no t n e n g vmg 1 berty to 
tl e sla e and not only hO b t al o remunent ng h m 
f all 1 s unreq ted labor a d to 1'' For n the pi ce of 
seek g compensat i for sett g the bh e at 1 bertj the 
p o lave s the perso wl o has \ right to lo k fo com 
l-en dt on for the wrongs u flicted on h m h s w te and h s 

Tl e wom n of the Ln ted "states have duties to per 
form n the great wo k of hu na fre i m 

Perhaps this can not be placed in a clearer or more forci- 
ble light, than fo give an extract from the "Appeal to the 
Christian Women of the South, by 8. E. Grimke." herself 
a southern lady, and well acquainted with the workings of 
slavery. She says : 

" But you may say, 'We are woffwn,- how can our hearts 
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endure perseoutiOQ ?' And why not? Ha^e not nomeit 
stood up, in all the dignity and streBgth of moral LOunge, 
to lie the leaders of the people, and to bear a faithful tesii 
mony for the truth, whenever the providence ot God his 
called them to do so? Are there no women in that noble 
army of martyrs, who are now singmg the song of Moses 
and thu Lamb? Who led out the women of Israel from 
the house of hondage, striking the timbrel, and singing the 
song of deliverance, on tfae banks of that sea whose waters 
stood up like walls of crystal to open a passage for their 
escape? It was a woman! — Miriam, the prophetess, the 
sister of Moses and Aaron. Who went up with Barak to 
Kedesh to fight against Jabin, king of Canaan, into whose 
hand Israel had been sold because of their iniquities? It 
was a woman/ — Deborah, the wife of Lapidoth, the judge 
as well as the prophetess of that backsliding people. 
(Judges iv, 9.) Into whose hands was Sisera, the captain 
of Jabin's host, delivered ? Into the hands of a woman! — 
Jael, the wife of Heber. (Judges vi, 21.) Who dared to 
speak the truth concerning those judgments which were 
coming upon Judea, when Josiah, alarmed at finding that 
his people 'had not kept the word of the Lord, to do after 
all that was written in the book of the law,' sent to inquire 
of the Lord concerning these things? It was a woman! — 
Huldah, the prophetess, the wife of Sliallum. (2 Chron. 
xssiv, 22.) Who was chosen to deliver the whole Jewish 
nation front that murderous decree of Persia's king, which 
wicked Haman had obtained by calumny and fraud? It 
was a wOTnan! — Esther, the queen. Yes, weak and trem- 
bling woman was the instrument appointed hy God to 
reverse the bloody mandate of the eastern monarch, and 
save the whole visible Church from destruction. What 
human voice first proclaimed to Mary that she should be 
tlie mother of our Lord? It was a woman! — Elizabeth, 
the wife of Zacharias. (Luke i, 42, 43.) Who united 
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I h d Id '^ meon, in giving thanks publicly in tha 

t n pi wh n he h Id Jesus was presented there by his 
p nt and spal of him to all them, that looked for 

d mp n J alcm?' It was a woman/ — Anna, the 

p ph. t ss Who fi t proclaimed Christ as the true Mes- 

h n the t of Samaria, once the capital of the tea 

tnl" It a uiit/ Who ministered to the Son of 

& d wh le a tl a despised and persecuted reformer, in 
the humhle garb of a carpenter. They were wojnen! 
Who followed the rejected King of Israel, as his fainting 
footsteps trod the road to Calvary ? ' A great company of 
people and women;' and it is remarkable that to those 
women alone he turned and addressed the pathetic lan- 
guage, ' Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep 
for yourselves and your children,' Ah ! who sent to the 
Roman governor, when he was set down on the judgment 
seat, saying to him, 'Have thou nothing to do with that 
just man, for I have suffered many things this day in a 
dream because of hira?' It was a woman! — the wife of 
Pilate. Although he knew that for envy the Jews had 
delivered Christ, yet he consented to surrender the Son of 
God into the hands of a brutal soldiery, after having him- 
self scourged his naked body. Had the wife of Pilate sat 
upon that judgment seat, what would have been the result 
<A the trial of this just person? And who hung round 
the cross of Jesus on the mountain of Golgotha? Who 
first visited the sepulcher early in the morning on the first 
day of the week, carrying sweet spice to embalm his 
precious body, not knowing that it was incorruptible and 
could not be held by the hands of death ? These were 
women! To whom did he first appear after his resurrec- 
tion? It was to a woman! — Mary Magdalene. (Mark xvi, 
6,) Who gathered with the apostles to wait at Jerusalem, 
iu prayer and supplication, for the promise of the Father; 
the spiritual blessing of the great High Priest of his 
2S* 
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Church, who had entered not into the splendid temple of 
Solomon, there to offer the hlood of bulls and of goats, and 
the smoking censers upon the golden altar, but to Heaven 
itself, there to present his intercessions, after having 'given 
himself for us, an offering and a. sacrifice to God for a sweet 
smelling saior''' Women were among that holy company. 
(Acts 1 14 ) And did women wait in vain? did those who 
h'id ministered to his necessities, followed in his train, and 
iiept at his crucifixion, wait m vwn? No! no I Did the 
cioien tongues of fire descend upon the heads of women 
as well as men'' \es, my friends, 'it sat upon each of 
them, Aets ii, 3 Women as well as men were to be living 
stones in the temple ot grai-e, and, therefore, their heads 
l^e^e to be consei-rated bj the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
as well as those of men Weie women recognized as fel- 
low laborers m the Gcapel field" They were! Paul says, 
in his epistle to tin, Philippian^, 'help those women who 
labored with me in the Gospel,' Phil, iv, 3." 

8 There are also duties whii,h the slaves ovre both to 
their masters and to the state A slave, while he remains 
undei (he authonty of his master, is bound to honor him, 
not beciuse of any moral right that the master has to hold 
hira in bondage but because of the benefits he receives 
from him, as well as to eieicise the spirit and practice of a 
Christian Although the master is a despot, yet, by law, 
he 1= all the protector and benef<ictor the slave has, to pro- 
tect, feed, and clothe him. For these reasons he is as much 
bound to obey and honor his master as the subjects of any 
other tyrant are bound to obey and honor their tyi-ant, 
while they enjoy his protection. And while Providence 
furnishes no immediate relief to the slave, no essential dif- 
ference exists between his duty and that of subjects to a 
despotic government. (1 Peter ii, 13-18.) So that by the 
same right which Roman subjects had to relieve themselves 
from despotism, the slaves have the same right to emanci- 
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pate themsehei tliat is when diiine Proiidcnee pre ents 
a juat and fair opportunity (bee Eph vi 5 8 Col lu 
." 25 1 Tim v( I a Tit u 1 10 1 Pet ii 18-23) 
Ihcsp passages teach the duties ot meekne'ss fidchtj and 
chinty which are obhgatory on all Christians These 
duties are obligatorj on us toTvard our enemits And 
these instructnn too are appropriate to all persons dcang 
service The obligations to prattle hdehtv honesty and 
chant) depind not on the claims of masters And the 
mcu]i,ation of these duties does not invohe the justice of 
the mister s claims anj more tban suffenng under persecu 
tion justifies this sin 

The slaves m the United States are bj no means justified 
in altemptmg either insurrection or insubordination for the 
following reasons: I. Their ancestors in Africa were the 
\€ndL.ra of their own people, just as the Americans and 
English were the more criminal actors in the slave-trade. 
This IS one (.onsideration why those in bonds should exercise 
much patience. 2. There are principles and instrumen- 
lalities at work which will, at no distant day, produce eman- 
cipation Many millions have been emancipated during the 
last lew years; hence, the day of visitation can not be far 
off. 3. The peaceable and mild way taught by the Gospel 
is sure to accomplish this in the best, the safest, and tlie 
most advantageous way for all concerned. Many states in 
the Union have entirely emancipated the slaves. In others 
it has never been allowed to enter, and the subject of 
emancipation is now advocated in several slave states, even 
by slaveholders themselves. Light and justice are doing 
the work effectually, i. Because insurrection or unchris- 
tian means, even to promote emancipation in the United 
States, are both uncalled for, and could not succeed; just 
because the influence and working of right principles are 
rapidly promoting the end in the best way for all persons. 
9. The free people of color, too, have duties connected 
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nitli fieedora, which lay them under great obligations. 
The fact that many thousands of them are now free in the 
United States, is a good first-fruit of general freedom in 
the United States. The improvement of their condition hy 
self-exertions in industry, economy, and education, is the 
best way to encourage, promote, and finally effect the free- 
dom of all their colored brethren— wide fields of useful- 
ness, too, in the countries where colored men reside, to 
promote among them true religion and liberty. And, 
whatever may be the mere political disabilities under which 
they now labor, there are doors opened, and about to open, 
under the providence of God, which will relieve them from 
all these. Much more is to be accoraphshed for the entire 
colored race, by the free colored people of the United 
States, by industry, economy, and Christianity, than by 
cherishing too sanguine and premature measures in accom- 
plishing the freedom of their color. The free colored 
people of the United States ought to be the last either to 
encourage or join in any measures in behalf of freedom 
except those which are lawful, just, and Christian. 

10. And here it is proper for us to make an appeal to 
the religion, justice, and humanity of the citizens of the 
United States. Every true citizen of the United States is 
bound morally to esert his full constitutional powers to 
abolish slavery. If the moral sentiment of the state is 
wrong, he is bound, by all lawful means, to correct it. If 
his fellow -citizens oppose him in this and oppress him, he 
(s bound lawfuOy to resist this opposition and oppression. 
If others are oppressed, he is bound to aid them. Without 
this, he is guilty of the wrong which society perpetrates. 
So far as slavery is a wrong perpetrated by society, society 
is guilty ; because they can, whenever they please, change 
their position. And for not changing it, every niember of 
society who has not exerted his full constitutional power to 
remove it, must be treated as guilty before God. 
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It IB reidilj dllowtd that the perfon^l guilt of holding 
men in bondage may ^ary very much The law of the 
statP may lorbid manumi'-fcion without securities lor hfe 
which the master may be unable to o"e The law may 
require then lemoiil from the state and the sUves maj be 
unwilling to he riraoied or the laws may be '■uth, aa to 
ensldie them an w whin manumitted Many such cases 
could be given If manumiisiun cin not be accomplished 
the master may cultivate the intellect and improve their 
morals and then may emancipate them aa Providence opens 
the way. He who acts Ihua, and does not hold the slave 
for his own benefit or convenience, but merely for the good 
of the slave, can not be guilty before God, while his public 
testimony, and practiee, and endeavors condemn the system. 
Doubtless there are many such slaveholders in the south. 

And here we may present the "Address to Heads of 
Governments," presented in 1840, by the London Anti- 
slavery Convention, to the kings and sovereigns of the 
world in behalf of freedom. Now, the " voting citizens " of 
the United States are "the kings and sovereigns" of this 
great country ; and they have the power, had they the will, 
to put an end to slavery. To illustrate the primary sover- 
eignty of the people of the tfnion, the following circum- 
stance will be pertinent. A Cathohc lady of the United 
States visited Rome, and was very desirous of having a 
personal interview with the Pope, and conveyed a mes- 
sage to him to that purpose. He sent word back, that 
this was conferred only on sovereign princesses. The lady 
replied that she, as every citizen of the United States, pos- 
sessed in her person a portion of the sovereignty po^essed 
entirely by all the people. This so pleased the Pope that 
he gladly admitted the American lady to tlic enjoyment of 
princely favors, and was dehghted beyond measure with 
the intelligence of the American sovereign princess. Now, 
all the citizens of the Union are the kings and soveragns; 
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so tliat the following address will be appropriate, substitu- 
tiog, aa we wiU, " Citizeos of the United States," to fill up 
the blank left for the name king, sovereign, or sultan: 
"To the Citizens of the United States: 

"May it please tour sovereigntt, — 'Righteousness 
exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach to any people.' 
Righteousness is comprehended and enforced in this precept 
of our Lord Jesus Christ ; ' All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.' God 
has created of one blood all nations of men that dwell upon 
the face of the earth. We are all, of whatever nation or 
clime, by nature, the children of Adam. With the great 
Creator of all things there is no respect of persons, All 
men are brethren; and, in this relation of brotherhood, 
they are all entitled to the equal enjoyment of personal and 
civil liberty. 

"Slavery and the slave-trade are a violation of this great 
principle. The assumption by man of a right of property in 
mac, is in open opposition to the pure and righteous Jaw of 
God; and, hence, the perpetradon of these crimes has ever 
been found to obstruct the happiness of man. Oppression 
and cruelty are their certain attendants; they have their 
origin in pride and avarice, and they foment and strengthen 
all the evil passions of the human heart. 

"In later years the attention of the world has been in- 
creasingly directed to these enormous sins; and the Con- 
gress of the representatives of the sovereigns assembled at 
Verona, in November, 1822, declared that they considered 
the slave-trade 'as a scourge which has too long desolated 
Africa, degraded Europe, and afflicted humanity.' The 
slave-trade continues to e^st in an aggra\-ated form. It is 
estimated that upward of three hundred thousand human 
beings are annually sacrificed on the continent of Africa in 
the prosecution of this wicked traffic. In addition, upward 
of seventy thousand are annually transferred from the older 
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to Ihe more newly spttled slave states in the United Sfaf«s 
of Nortt Amenca Millions of the humdn raoe aie also 
still retained in unr .^hteous and cruel bonddi;e 

"This convent on theref ri' being ■•okmnly impreased 
with a sense of the n,it]5ndl sin of slavey and the slave 
trade, and under a stttled conviction thit the only effectual 
means to put an end to the slave trade is to aholish slavery 
does most earneatlj and respectfully Appeal to the citizens 
of the United States to employ all that influence and power 
with which divine Providence has intrusted them to secure 
immediate and unconditional liberty to the slave. 

"It is high lime that the civilized world, and more espe- 
cially those nations which bear the Christian name, should 
purge themselves from these foul ahorainatjons. We open 
our mouth for the dumb and plead for hrethren who can 
not plead for themselves. The Lord Jesus Christ died 
upon the cross for them equally as for us. 

"Great Britain has at length manumitted the slaves in 
the West India and in other colonies. Since it has been 
declared hy the law of the British government that slavery 
shall forever cease in those colonies, the happiest results 
have ensued." {Proceedings of the Antislavery Conven- 
tion of 1840, pp. S20, 521.) 

11. And here we may remark, that while slavery exists 
among us, we, as a people, are subject to and must receive 
the just scoffs of the enlightened, the civilized, and Chris- 
tian world. A writer in the Edinhurg Review writes as 
follows : 

"The great curse of America is the institution of slavery, 
of itself far more than the foulest blot upon the national 
character, and an evil which counterbalances all the excise- 
men, licensers, and tax-gatherers of England. No virtuous 
man ought to trust his own character, or the character of 
his children, to the demoraliang efl'ects produced by com- 
manding slaves. Justice, gentleness, pity, and humility. 
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soon give way before them. Conscience suspends its func- 
tions. Tiie love of command, the impatience of restraint, 
get the better of every other feeling ; and cruelty has no 
other limit than fear. That such feelings and such prac- 
tices should exist among men who know the value of liherty, 
and profess to understand its principles, is the consumma- 
tion of wickedness. Every American who loves his country 
should dedicate hia whole life, and every faculty of his soul, 
to efface the foul stain from its character. If nations rank 
according to their wisdom and their virtue, what right has 
the American, a scourger and murderer of slaves, to com- 
pare himself with the least and lowest of the European 
nations — much more, of this great and humane country, 
where the greatest lord dari'S not lay a finger upon the 
meanest peasant? What is freedom, where all are not 
free ; where the greatest of God's blessings is limited with 
impious caprice, to the color of the body? And these are 
the men who taunt the English with their corrupt Parlia- 
ment — with their buying and selling votes. Let the world 
judge which is the most liable to censure: we who, in the 
midst of our rottenness, have torn off the manacles of the 
slaves all over the world, or they who, with their idle purity 
and useless perfection, have remained mute and careless, 
while groans echoed and chains clanked round the walls of 
Congress? We wish well to Araerioa, we rejoice in her 
prosperity, aaid are delighted to resist the absurd imperlj- 
nence with which the character of her people is often 
treated in this country; hut the existence of slavery in 
America is an atrocious crime, with which no measures can 
he kept, for which her situation affords no sort of apology, 
which makes Uberty itself distrusted, and the boast of it 
disgusting." (Edinbm^ Review, No. Ixi, pp. 146-148.) 
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1. It may not now be amiss to take a survey of the pros- 
pects for human liberty in our country, so as to have some 
tolerably-accurate idea of what awaits us. Are we to have 
silvery continued among us till it sball be dom away bj 
revolution and bloodshed, under the judgments of God ' 
Or may we look forward to the operation of Christian pnn 
ciplea, and the Christian spirit, for its annihilation con^titu 
tionally, legally, peaceably, advantageously and shottly' 
It is our confirmed persuasion, that, through God s mercy 
the latter will be the mode of deliverance, so that pnnciple 
and the right spirit will counteract the wrong, and save this 
great nation from bloodshed or anarchy. The following are 
our reasons for this opinion, 

2. The principles of the holy Scriptures, in regard to 
slavery, as well as other topics, are so diffused in the com- 
munity as to undermine the system. We allow there is 
muck of wrong Scriptural exegesis afloat in regard to 
slavery. Commentators for three hundred years, many 
divines, and others, have found slavery every-where lurking 
under the Hebrew name, <Aed, & servant, or husbandman, and 
the Greek word doulos, a servant. But these words only 
rarely mean slaves, and when slavery is meant it is wholly 
condemned, the same as murder or the most atrocious crimes 
are condemned. Slavery is condemned in the patriarchal 
ages in the cases of Joseph and the Egyptians; and among 
the Hebrews, by limiting the lime even of service, so as to 
prevent it from running into slavery. And so all the teach- 
ings of the New Testament, on the subject, reaffirm the 
Mosaic code, and regulate servitude so as to prevent it from 
lunning into slavery, and thus correct the evil principles of 
slavery, so as to do them away, and bring slavery back to 

YoL. 11.— 29 
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dependence asserts. We Lold these t utl t b If 
evident: that all men are created EftUA th t th y ar 
endowed by their Creator with certain i 1 bl n hts 
and that among these are life, liberty, and the pdksdit of 
HAPi'iNESS." The Constitution of the United States uses 
similar language. 

These great principles of the Constitution and the Declara- 
tion are fundamental They are at war with slavery and 
the victory must be on then side to the fanal extinction of 
slavery. 

4. Besides, thu power of Congress constitutionally le 
gaily, and induentially is such as to carry out practi<,ally in 
the end, the prntiples against sla\er) It is true there 
may be some n re corrupt poht cal compromises iraong 
statesmen, in addit on to the manj that have alreidy taken, 
place. But the prospect is now that sui,h barteiing of 
truth, in this matter 1 aa nearly come to ai end aid tit, 
principle and ngl t will prevail igamst the atro lous sUve 

5. Slavery, too is now principally in the power of tin, 
free, states. THe whole noith are anlislavery at heart 
According to Mr. Calhoun, only about five per cent, of the 
north are sympathizers even with southern slavery, and even 
this, we are of opinion, is more than the truth. The northern 
people are the freest in the world ; they, generally, have no 



pecuniary interest that binds them to slavery ; they inherit 
the principles of English liberty; they have lived these last 
seventy-five years under the incessant teachings that all men 
arc born free and equal; they are, therefore, opposed to 
slavery. They are prepared to do every thing they consti- 
tufjonally can gainst slavery ; and it is a f^r question to 
ask. Is slavery at all constitutional? Be this question de- 
cided as it iQiiy, either way, the moral power of the free 
states, united against slavery, would and will end it. There 
are other kinds of power besides physical and legislative 
power, and of far more ef&cacy and efGciency. The mora] 
power of tlie truth, which is the power of God, is the most 
potent to effect great changes in society. It precedes, regu- 
lates, and controls all other kinds of power. (2 Cor, x,4, 5.) 
It overthrew the heathen corruptions of the Roman empire. 
It overthrew the corruptions of Christianity at the Reforma- 
tion, It overthrew slavery in the West Indies, and in the 
greater part of Europe; and it will overturn it also in due 
time in America, Yet it wUl proclaim and bring to pass a 
jubilee for the whole earth which will free all its inhabitants 
from sla erj 

6 Truth IS III ghtj and w E pie^ail Th re is notl m^ 
1 Le Chr stian tiuth m its s mpl c ty to r move error and 
prom te righteousness -ind juatce "W tn ss the heathen 
reformations the Protectant relormation the temperau erf 
ormatioD, and many others. All the genuine liberty in the 
world sprung from the Scripture, and has been supported by 
it. In modem times, wherever liberty has been lost, it hus 
been for the want of the light and influence of true Chris- 
tianity, Human oppression may spring up under impure 
Christiauity; but the genuine sort will overturn slavery. 
It did so in the primitive Church. And when the tares of 
slavery grew up, under corrupt Christianity, in modern 
times, true Christianity, in principle and spirit, continued its 
appropriate work of setting at liberty the captives. 
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In the British colonies, the work is either done or nearly 
finished In the United States, it is more than half done. 

7. Noi .ire wf to overiook the power of God, This has 
always heen esertiBed, according to wisdom, goodness, jus- 
tice, and righteousness m hehalf of the oppressed, especially 
slaves It delivered the slave Joseph from bondage, and 
made him governor ol Egypt. It delivered the Israelites 
and punished seii.ri,ly their oppressors. It brought down 
the haughty power of Spain and Portugal, the modera Pha- 
raohs who opened the slave-trade, so that they are become 
a reproach to the nations. This same power is still at work 
on the behalf of the downtrodden slave. 

8. But let us especially survey what Christianity is doing 
for the slave in the United States. According to a certain 
class of persons, Christianity in the United States has been 
the bulwark of American slavery. It is true, the phrase used 
is, "The American Churches arc the bulwarks of slavery." 
Nay, gentlemen, disguise aside, and using words in their 
right meaning, and considering all things, your charge is, 
that the Christianity of the United States is the bulwark of 
slavery. The press has been long, loud, and even pertina- 
cious ia maintaining this chaise. It has been proclaimed, 
even by Americans, in speeches letters pamphlets, before 
the British public, and Ameri(,an C hnstunity has been ac- 
cused, condemned, and ejcommunicat d in the mother-land. 
It is useless here to give namt^^ The thing is so notorious 
that we may omit further identification 

In the origin of African slavery by the Popish nations of 
Spain and Portugal, there were enough ot corrupt elements 
in their religion to carry on the slave-trade and to establish 
slavery. Indeed, their treatment of the Mexicans and South 
Americans was identical, in spirit and practice, with the 
subsequent doings in the introduction of the African slave- 
trade and slavery, as all know who have considered the 
subject. 
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The introduction of slavery into the British colonies was 
in downright antagonism with Protestant Christianity, and 
the principles of Christianity embraced "in the British Con- 
stitution and the British common law. Individuals and 
companies, influenced by the vile spirit of gain, commenced 
slavery under the British flag, in contradiclJon to its Chris- 
tianity; and yet these same individuals and companies had 
tlie address to obtain, for a time, not only the sanction hut 
the support of the government. But the principles of 
Chrisdanity in the British Constitution, and the spirit of 
Christianity in tbe British people, overturned slavery in the 
British colonies. 

The same Christian influence in America has been at work 
in doinir away slavery. One half of the states are already 
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to the disciplmarj course to be pursued by a Chi , hi , 
like the Methodist Episcopal Church, is diffused both among 
masters and slaves. The Presbyterian and Baptist Churches 
took but little part in the assertion of antislavery principles. 
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in the ejertise of diicipBne, in the slnve .lates, in lesard to 
.laveij- : and jet the address of the Kentnely synod is one 
of the strongest and most eorrecl mitislave,; aignmente 
ever issued from the American press. We find no such 
thing from anj of the Baptist bodies or Churches in the 

The Methodist EpUeopal Church, ever sinee it, organia- 
t»n a a whole, has been the faithful witness and actor 
against slavery; and that, loo, we contend, on sound Chri,. 
tian pnnciples. Their rule in their moral code-called the 
•• General Enles "-prohibits any purchase or sale of slave, 
which either originates or perpetuate, slavery It i, as fol 
lows : In IMS, ■■ The buying or selling the bodies and son!, 
of men, women, or children, with an intention to enslave 
them In U02 the rule reads, "The buying and selling 
of men, women, or children, with an intention to enslave 
them." In 1808, and ever ,ince, the rule reads, "The buy. 
mg and selling of men, women, and children, with an intention 
to enslave them." 

The declaration, ■■ We are as much a, ever convinced of 
the great evil of slavery," has been, and now is the 
avowed doctrine of the Methodist Episcopal Church ou this 
subject. Disciplinary regulations, from time to time, were 
enacted, requiring emancipation where it was possible 
Slate laws were constantly coming in direct opposition to 
the salutary exercise of thU discipline, which often baffled 
all the endeavor, of the Church to eiecute the Diseiplme 
Non-slaveholding was a condition required of all office 
lioldeis, whenever this could be done. In many portions of 
the slav.holding states little could be done other than to 
maintam the testimony of the Church agahist slavery and 
to preach the Gospel to master and slave, instmcting tlie 
•laves m the best way they could, by preaehiag, Sunday 
schools, and catechising the yoang, pleating mi«,ions among 
the shvOT, etc. The results of these labor, have been very 
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salntary n mprov ng the mn al and e 1 ghten n^ the 
ID ds of the slaves notw h taad ng all the ad e se nllu 
wh h slaT rj has thro vn n the wiv 
E er noe tli.> rf^anizat on of tl e Method t Ep scopal 
CI urch tl e slares ha e heen cared for n rej,ard to the r 
I ntuj,l nte e ts The f low ng st%t st cal survey v 1 
1 V the pro^ ss of the Ch reh n th mportant though 
ne^l cted d partme t of the populat n The n mber of 
memher both wh t«s and colored w II be seen at a glance 
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According to the Minutes of 1845, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Chirrch, just previous to the formation of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, had 150,120 colored mem- 
bers in her communion, and nearly all in the slaveholding 
states. In the year 1847 the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South had 124,061 colored members, the white members 
being 327,284; so that the colored members were more 
than one-fourth of the entire membership. In 1848 there 
were 29,254 colored members in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. And in both Churches in 1848 — allowing a 
trivial difference between the year 1847 and 1848— the 
number of colored members was 154,215. We may, 
ivhile I write — in 1850 — rejecting the odd thousands, say 
the whole number of colored people in the slave states, 
in both Churches, to be 150,000. 

During the last twenty years, or over, many missionaries 
were devoted to the instruction of the colored people 
and slaves, although the greater number was connected 
with circuits and stations of white members. The children. 
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and sometimes fid pers ns were (.aUchised from a, cate 
chism prepared \y Dr Capers for the {.uipoae The 
result was a lerj genei'il improvement m morals ^nd 
koowledge Hence Methodism has contributed largelj 
toward the eleialion of the colored people in spite of the 
impedimeDis t slai it 

TJie Baptists of the sfuth haic been for many years 
laboring among th slaves and many of them became 
members of their Churches so that their entire colored 
memberfil ip is cakulated to be 100 000 

The Pre'ihj terian sjnod of (south Carolina and Georgia 
turned then attention to the condition ot the eobred peojle 
in 1835 ind pionrunced them generally ma state ot heati 
enism In the jear 1835 the ULthodiat Episcopal Chmch 
had 83 135 colo ed Church members the Baptists then 
had proMlly 70 000 and both together about 153 000 
So that the report rf tht '.jnod was certainly incorrect 
doinf, greit injustice to the cbaricter of the religious 
colored people of the south It is true as far as slaiery 
was concerned nothing short of heathen sra or something 
worse could exist under its disahdities But the rehgio s 
culture of the slaves did not depend on slavery but was 
earned on without it or m spite of it or at least by its 
mere toleiance J.nd that with unwdhngnei-s The state 
ments of the synod and otheis of simihr character were 
taken up at the nrrth bj a oettain class and trumpeled 
j\fci Europe so that the leligious state of the colored 
profes'-ors was consideied no Christianity at all It is 
most true that under the regime of slaverj true Chns 
tianity to its fullest extent cm scarcely exist \et it can 
and does esi t m muuh vigor amon^, some though greitly 
vitiated in re^^ard to others 

We are gl id to leaxn that smce the Methodists tool up 
the subject of cifeehising mstnicl ng and pleaching tj 
fbe slaves ot} i CI ui hes m the s nth h e foliiv, d i e 



evample wiih £,redt succet, ind to ^reat .iii^anta^c "rte 
hid i meeting conicned in Charkaton South Carolina in 
Md\ 1845 composed of delegates fiom bouth Carol na 
and Georgia in Tpfeien:,e to the leligious mstruotion of the 
e roes The proceedings t i the meetii g are of tl ^ moat, 
„r°titjmo charicter aid hll a pamphkt of ■jcienty two 

Ihe following poits l^ere presented in the call for the 
nieeung muting mem>erf, and aoswers were asked either 
in wnting or orally 

1 The numher of negroes m your pansh or diatnct 
and of these the numhu that belong to the Church in 
which you worship and the number th-it belong to any 
other Church ' 

2 rhe nunb r of mnaters or relgious teachers who 
labor am ng tl em ^nd the dcnom nations to which the 
ministers or te 1 e s b long— wh tl e any of them ire per 
sons of color and f so under what regulations their 
teach ng s adm tf ed and what s ts p actieal lesult' 

"3 The number of tmes and the specifie plan under 
which th s n tru t on s g en and tl e number of children 
who are cate h sed 

"4 The d fferent compirat ve res lit observable in those 
who have t,rown up under rel gious trmning, and m those 
who hi e only reee ed nstru t on as idults? 

" 6 The degr e of benefit appare tly derived by the 
negroes ^en rally from the nstru t o imparted, and par- 
ticularly as t regards tl e mo h— th r tempers, and their 
conduct n the relat on of parent and child, and husband 
and wife— the r chastjtj — the r regard to truth— to the 
rights of propertv— and tl e r observance of the Sabbath? 

"6 The nfluenceof hs nstnct on upon the discipline 
of pHntat ns a d the p t a d subordination of the 
negr es (''ee proceedings of the meeting in Charleston, 
8. C on the Reli^ ous In tn ct on of Negroes, p. 14.) 
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Tl ere ire many po nts mada prom nenf n t! e repo t 
wl h go to show thdt a CO n,e IS tai. n wh h w 11 tl e 
end go far to overturn slavery 

IcstruofjOQ s comrauiu afed orally by tl e a d of b oks 
The nest step w II be th-it the negroes will lea n to read 
and that tliey w 11 ha e bo ks 

U Tage and tie dut of husband and Ic pirent 
and ch Id a e ncul ated 
Eej,ard to tru h 
■ ghls of p 
Sabbath s 
i and many n o e po nt nculcated are t uly a 



- !s of prope ty a t I espe ted 
Tl e Sabbath s to be obscr ed 



filavery— they re truly abolton taking the word .. 
1 teral mean ug The Ep copal a La e ente ed o tl 
work of n tru t n the ^ oe The Eapt ts ..re sup 
po ed t 1 rtTe one hundred thousand CI u ch m mbe 
among the col red p pie ot the south In tl ten yea s 
previous to 1845 the Presbytenana had labored dil gently 
n nstruc g the la et. 

The f jUowin^ is the award which tbis report gives to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church : 

"This branch of the Church of Christ has advanced 
beyond all others, in direct and well-sustained efforts in 
the colored field. It is the only denomination which fur- 
nishes statistical information respecting its colored member- 
ship and missionary efforts for that class of our population. 
The present number of colored communicants can not be 
less than one hundred and sixty thousand in the slave- 
holding states. Besides the attention paid by the traveling 
and local preachers to the negroes in their regular adminia 
trations, there iu'c between eighty and ninety missionanes to 
them, who have under their charge over eighteen thousand 
Church members and one hundred thousand m attendance 
on their services. Over one thousand negroes are m con 
nection with the Methodist Church in Texas The Sou'h 
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Carolina conferetwe has sixteen missiom to the negroes ; the 
Oeargia confereme twelve, Tenn^see fine, Alabama seven, 
Memfhis •«, Arkansas oM, Missussirpi ><«">. *"« Ci."" 
lirM two, Virginia two. The catechising of the chUdren 
and youth is a prominent part of their lahor. Dr. Capers' 
catechism, prepared eipressly for the purpose, is eitensively 
used. Four thousand, three hundred and eighty children arc 
catechised in the missions of South Carolina conference, and 
the expenses of these missions are oyer $11,000 annually." 
(Proceedings on the Religious Instruction of Slaves, p. 69.) 
9 The ""rent object of Christian missionaries is to instruct 
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away. What were the forebodings of its enemies ? Where 
are the vagrants? Where the squatters ' Where the inju 
nes igainst properties or th persons of white men > Out 
of the three hundred thousand oppressed slaves let loose ra 
one day to equal n^hts and liberty not a human being of 
th It mass has committed hmiself m an3 of those dr aded 
offenbea The admirable canduct of the peasanttv in such 
1 cnsis Ids constituted a proud tnumph t the (.iuse of 
r hgan ind those who contnbuted to enlighten them m 
the r moral duti s through persecutions insults ^.nd djji 
gers have de^^eriod the regard and esteem of the „ood and 
the just in ill Christian countnes The people of England 
ha\e a right to demand and will still insist tl at the 1 berty 
of the negioes purchd'.ed bv them it such a heaiy c st 
should be perfecflyspcuicdtn them and much r nansta 
bp don for them lou m-ij !eel assured however that 
th same power whith achieved such a glonous nafiom] 
hoi or a the destruction of slaveiy m all its d pendencies 
wll ullmitely put down the bad laws of petty tjranmes 
by which the p aaantry aie still harassed and oppiessed 
(Proceedings of tie London Antishvery Comenlion of 
Tune 1840 pp 364 365) 

The f llowing is the charge ff Mr James G Bimej in 
his address t the British publ c m his pamphlet entitled 
The AmcTcan Chinches the bulwarks of Amen an 
bkvery He declares There is no sj stematic msfructi jn 
i f the slave members ol Churches either orally or m any 
other wiy This is not true The Church members h-ne 
pieachm^ exhortation and catechising and othei meins 
of improvement 

10 It IS readily albwed tint whiJc the slaves are tiught 
much truth, they are also taught much error. But. "as 
truth is great and must prevail, the truth will finally triumph. 
While it is proper that the slaves should be taught subrais- 
won to their lot, though a hard one, the sfate of slavery 
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■-epmi to be ofhc ou-ily obtruded on them ai one which Ood 
himself .ippro* es of or rathei ord<i ns B shop Meadt ii h > 
IS not phced in tl e rmk ot pio slavery men in one of his 
sermons for ik\ ea sajs Alnighty (xod hath bctn pleased 
to make }ou slaves here and to give you nothing but labor 
and povertj in this world which you are obliged to submit 
to as it IS his will that it should bo so This is but a 
hare specimen of the teachings of error which are mingled 
w th the truth hut altogether gratuitously on thi, pait ol 
the teachers though this conciliates the slaveh Ider*; But 
tl JUj,li the slaveholders and their teachers may hcl eve or 
affe t to believe that God makes men slaves and that 

It IS his will that it sh uld be so i o slave believes any 
"ui-h d cirine Th y will belieie that the preachei lies 
(utnght or behe^e he la ^e^tlv mistaken rather than 
hcleie that God makes men slaves They know enough 
of Sctiptuie to know that the Bible neither ordans nor 
santtions slavery It is right that the slaves should be 
ta ight b) thp mimster to submit to then masters and that 
n en ouragemenf should he given them to insuhordmaton 
insurre ti n or the like But while tliej art taught this 
tl f} should also be taught to submit lor consci nee sake 
ind to beii sHvcry as a buidcn till God s providence makes 
a wav for thur delverante while theirmasters also for 
thei own good are to be taught that they owe equivalency 
for lalor and justice to the slave 

11 \\e lave said it is not proper nor Scripfmal for 
mmisters to tfach insuboidination or insurrecfion to the 
sH is hut on the conttiry to mstrucl them m the dities 

f J atieniip meekness forgiveness of injures etc ind so 
ill tl e n 1 onanes of the Churches amoig the -ila^ h th 
11 tlic West Indies and Arntn a have taught Tht Bap 
li ts Method sts and Moravian missionaries in the West 
Indies taught m this way the slaves and wh n the day rf 
freedom came, in a legal way, by the providence of God, 
Vol. 11.— 30 
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out the Union can not unite .ind redeem, by mi!d means 
and efforts, tht blaek population from the thralldom of 
ignorance and superstition 

"The reports of these missions furnish the most abund- 
ant proof that the plan will siinceed. The Alabama Mis- 
sionary Society, which is connected with the state confer- 
ence, sends out twenty-five missionaries into as many 
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different circuits, eacli one of whom has ten or twelve ap- 
pointments per month. It appears that eighteen to twenty 
of these missionaries labor almost exclusively with the 
blacks. The number of members under the care of twenty- 
two of these missionaries is three thousand, six hundred, 
and the number of the blacks who are catecliised by them 
is four thousand, two hundred. Most of the latter are 
children. Nearly every missionary in his report speaks of 
the interest manifested by the negroes, and the willingness 
of the planters to sustain the missionaries. Some speai in 
stronger terms and wish for Iheir 'perpetuation ' 

P Al b m t 1 =? th C h d G gia 

q 11> 1 b 1 Th m t fat t jt t b f 
mbtth gte mh fmmbrs Gg 

f > I th d wh t and t th d hi ks 

Th unty th t mpl y t w m yd 

h h 11 ttd hund d d f y m mb rs d 

t h hth d d d d 1 

At tl 1 t G If 1 t w 

p d th b ta f wh h IS f II 

1 Th p h h f t tat d 

tl t b imd t t d t 1 th 

1 d m h d th h g wh m j h ft 

khbd wftbm d dfmbj 

d dp h th dffi flwp ddtl 

masters do not object. 

" 2. The performance of the ceremony by any unauthor- 
ised person is discountenanced. 

"3. Preachers in charge are instructed to pay special 
attention to this subject in future; and when Chureh mem- 
bers have heretofore agreed to he man and wife, or may 
hereafter be married, they are not to he allowed, volunta- 
rily, to separate, except for Scriptural causes. 

" Other interesting facts could be adduced, but it is not 
deemed necessary for my present purpose. 
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'■The spirit of iiiissiQiis is in the Churchos. Tiio import- 
ance and duty of affording religious instruction to the black 
population, is acknowledged and deeply felt by the mass 
of Christians. Many at the south are beginning to ask 
tliemselves if they have the moral right to withhold from 
two-fifths of their number the revealed will of God. And, 
if the fanaticism of the north will allow this leaven to work, 
we may, in a few years, see its happy effects. 

"Let Christians of every name and section unite is per- 
mitting and promoting the redemption of the negroes by 
the mild influence of the Gospel." 

3. The controlling providence of God, not only k the 
working of the mora! principles of his word, and the dif- 
fusing spirit of Christianity, m at work in producing free- 
dom. 

The constant drain in the sale of slaves in Tirginia, Mary- 
land, and Kentucky for the more southern states, is an 
element in the emancipating processes of the times. An 
Alabama paper, on this subject, speaking in reference to 
these states says: "Emancipation, however, can not be 
helped, for such is the inevitable destiny of these states." 
Another southern paper says : 

"A number of the southern states — among them Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and, we believe, South Carolina — have severe 
pecai laws prohibiting the introduction of slaves from the 
adjacent states for sale. By the penal code of Georgia, 
the introduction of slaves from other states is strictly pro- 
hibited, except to residents domiciliated, or those who move 
in, with the expectation of becoming residents ; the penalty 
is $500, with imprisonment in the penitentiary. The laws 
are evaded in many ingenious ways, and slaves are daily im- 
ported into those states for sale with perfect impunity. We 
notice that the press in Georgia has taken the subject in 
hand, and that one of the judges of the Superior Court of 
the etate has called the attention of the grand iurors of 



his court to til p at d and fla^n t vi lat na f the I w. 
The judge held th 1 1! w g p s t on 

That the Idjge nflu f n g s f m othe stat*^ 
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Thit the encouragement of negro trading was holding 
out 1 premmm to the states of Virginia, Maryland, and 
Kentucky to emancipate their sla\es That they were, 
imder the existing =tate of things sending off their young 
negroes to the south ind only retaining their old ones; 
thu^ contnbutinj; to the overthrow of slavery in those 
tates 

That this practice of the mtroductJon of slaves, as 
before alluded to wa>> gradually but effectually, tending to 
the ultimate destruction of our alaie institutions." {New 
Orleans Bulletin ) 

In ill the siU^ e state', bordering on the free states there 
1 a grooving indifftrence to the institutions of slavery. This 
results fiom a variety of reasons The land ia those states, 
under the system ot ignculture prevailmg in the south, is 
hecimmg exhausted and there is every inducerneut for the 
planters there to mo\e further south Slave property in 
those 'states la insecure because of the enticements for 
E]a\es to mike their escape into free territory. This keeps 
the [Imter constantly uneasy and insecure in his posses- 
sions Delaware is about ti> abolish slaierv, Kentucky is 
growing ripe for a similar movement and in western Vir- 
ginia proposals hi\e been made foi issumg an antisla\erj' 
paper These things point mevitablj to the time when 
tl ese states will be free states and we imagme that when 
th it ahali be consummated Tennessee and North Carolina 
will sn n tollow in the laiae path The result will be that 
sluery will come down further south The natural ten- 
dency of the slaves under humane policy, is 
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The pffect tollons that f we h p no outlet for them no 
soil to put them in they will be h iddled wifhm tie 
Pitreme southern hmll'^ of the Lnion and tvo t^nie 
quenoes miy foil w by th ir numbers and the temptations 
of abolK onism tht} w II be rendered insub. rd nale ind 
the result w 11 be too tcmble for contempht on or ther 
e\ ees may make them profitless and those who ona th(,m 
he obliged to set them free vohntar ]y or to submit to any 
phn fjr the purpose which may be proposed bj the j^o^ 
ernment These eiiK may be avoided by talug nen ter 
ntory adiptcd to '(lave labor or indeed by takin^ any 
kind of temtory in the direcljon of Mexico The prufitahle 
e-viafence of slavcri is bj no means mcompat We with a 
more temperate re^^ on 1 ut is ncompafible with a \ ry 
dense p pulatwn -^ e need plenty of so 1 to rcnd'er it 
valuaMe 

These are the more obMous refleotionB wh ch occur in 
thinking on th s subject A hundred infenjr ones might 
he suggested and indeed volumes of the most momentous 
matter mght be wriften on it. Our object, however, is, 
within our usua! brief limits for an article, to suggest, with 
as few words as possible, something which evety southern 
reader, and, indeed, every patriotic man in the Union, should 
seriously ponder on." (Mobile Herald.) 

Robert J. Breckenridge speaks thus: "We utter but the 
common sentiment of mankind when we say, none ever 
continue slaves a moment after they are conscious of their 
ability to retrieve their freedom. The constant tendency 
for fifty years has been to accumn]ate the black pnpuh-. 
tion upon the southern states; already m some of theni 
the blacks exceed the whites, and m most of them inciense 
above the increase of the whites m the same state with a 
ratio that is absolutely startling; [the annual increase m 
the United States is sixty thousand.] the sU^e population 
could bring into action a larger portion of efficient men. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CONCLUDING AND PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS. 

1. After presenting to our readers the foregoing chap- 
ters on the sinfulness of slavery, it now remains to conclude 
this subject with some appropriate remarks. 

We have seen what slavery is. It deprives a man of 
his liherty, prevents him from acquiring property, compels 
him to work without wages, deprives him of the right of 
marriage, of education, and religion, inflicts on him numer- 
ous and grievous wrongs, and leaves the slave without 
redress, as he is subject to the will of his master. We 
need not here give a more full enumeration of the character 
of slavery, as this has already been done. 

2. We have also presented our readers with the proofs 
of the sinfulness of slavery. We have proved it to he 
wrong in its origin, and that it possesses all the moral evils 
of the African slave-trade. It was shown that slavery 
is einful from its injustice, or its depriving men of their 
natural rights— such as liberty, the right of property, the 
right of personal security, the benefits of education, re- 
ligious privileges, marriage, and civil disabiKties which 
involve injustice. The sinfulness of slavery was shown 
from the wrongs which it inflicts, its punishments, and 
cruelties. It was shown to be contrary to many Scriptural 
prohibitions and commands. Scriptural principles and privi- 
leges, as well as the decalogue itself, and the very spirit of 
Christianity. From its effects on masters, slaves, and all 
concerned in it, it was shown to be sinful. 

3. Our hereditary slavery, or the enslavement of infants, 
IS monstrously unjust and inhuman. Every just and liberal 
mind must revolt at hereditary slavery, independently of 
the cnmes found in its origin, or in the abuses of the 
master's powers. And this cruel privation of freedom, and 
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of almost e^erj iml and human nght is the pumshment 
of no crime nor the consequenoe ot hostihty m war but 
imposed on the innocent and helpless b) -Mflence alone 
\nd miintiined for no other otject than the maittr s profit 
01 comen ence Were our merchants to buy (aptj\es tiim 
the pirates who carry on the slave trade and sell them 
h re to work lor farmers ind mannfacturers and wen- the 
purchasers to hold them and ther children fircver m 
bondage and take their woik without wages the case 
would be morally the same Yet the pirates are hanged, 
because they bring the slaves from Africa while those 
who do the very ^ame wrong here— that is make a slave 
if a f ee f ersin — ascapt the halter For it must not now 
be 1 mooted quest on in the Umted States that aJl men 
ire bcrn free and equal and that no one is born a slave 
Indeed the P^man Uw declared that slaverj was contra 
natuiam — umirary to nature ^^e sin because our fathers 
sinned and because multitudes of oui own generation sin 
n the same way without discredit When slavery shall 
cease to be tolerated by human laivs and live in history 
alune men will look back on it with horror and wonder at 
the da kness and depraiity of the times 

4 We know the claim of (■om/i6Psa(jow is set up on the 
part of the maiter as a condition of emancipation But 
the slave is the person who is wronged and no such plea 
can he a just bai againit his enjoyment of freedom The 
sla^ eh -elders and the civi! powers may settle their business 
as they think best or as thej can as to chims of indemnity 
for manumission; but the slave should have his freedom. 
And if he is content to let the masteis and government 
off without damages for the high criminal and civil wrongs 
committed against him, the act is a generous one. We 
care little how this matter be disposed of between the 
civil powers. But we claim that mere injustice m refer- 
ence to the slave might cease by grantmg him his freedom ; 
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especially as he is willing to relinquish claims for the assault 
and battery, and false imprisonment, hy which he was un- 
naturally, nay, contrary to nature, made a slave as soon as 
he was born, though bom free, just as all other men are 
bom free. 

5. The judgments of God must sooner or later overtake 
those who are engaged in the sin of slavery. " ITie people 
of the land have used oppression, and have vexed the poor 
and needy; yea, they have oppressed the stranger wrong- 
fully. Therefore have I poured out my indignation upon 
them : I have consumed them with the fire of my wrath. 
Their own way have I recompensed upon their heads, saith 
the Lord God," Ezeldel sxii, 29, 31. We must here repeat 
and adopt a sentiment of the Edinhurg Eeview, that " every 
American who loves his country should dedicate his whole 
life, and every faculty of his soul, to efiace the foul stain of 
slavery from its character." 

6. How clearly was the sin of slavery punished or visited 
on the brethren of Joseph! They sold their brother, or 
they made a slave of him. They were grievously harassed 
with adverse providences till they repented of theu- sin. la 
their penitence they cried, "And they said one to another, 
we are verily guUty concerning our brother, in that we saw 
the anguish of his sou!, when he besought ua, and we would 
not hear! Therefore is this distress come upon us. And 
Eeuben answered them, saying. Spake I not unto you, say- 
ing, do not sin against the child, and ye would not hear ? 
Therefore, behoW, also his blood is required," Genesis slii, 
21, 22. Twenty-two years previous to this time they sold 
their brother, and conscience seems to have been asleep all 
that time, tili the prospective judgments of God awakened 
them. Never was there a Inier picture of slavery. It 
hardens the heart, and it is only when genuine repentance 
fills the soul that slaveholders cry out, "We are verily 
guilty." 
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7. The judgments of God OE Egypt, so oircumsl«Dtially 
mirated in Soriptire, may sem as an eiample of what may 
be expected from a course of enslaving m.nliind. As tlie 
moral principles of the Dirine goremment can not change, 
every nation following the example ot the Egyplians, must, 
without repenUnce and reformation, be punished in like 
manner. 

S. The kingdoms of France, Spain, Portugal, and Hol^ 
land, are also examples of the retributive justice of God 
visiting for the sin of slavery, on the African coast and m 
their distant colonies. The midel or profane may join the 
slaveholder and scoif at this view of the subject; hut we 
must insist that there arc plain indications of wrath mani- 
fested against these nations. The fate ot the Bourbon 
kings are sufficiently clear examples. Portngal is no longer 
a slave mistress. Spain has Cuba alone remaining, and it 
seems to be on the eve of retreat from the Spanish crown. 

9. It were easy to show what calamities and threatened 
judgments were impending over England while she sup- 
ported or tolerated slavery. It would be equally easy to 
show, that since she has acknowledged and carried into 
practical effect the principles of justice and right, in iLs 
good work of emancipation, that a manifest change for the 
better has taken place in her naljona! affairs. 

10. Few can be so blind as not to see, that in the United 
States the nation has greatly suffered, and is .till suffering, 
on account of the .ins of slavery. Ignorance, nnmorahly, 
ai degradation, are manifest on the one hand, and pride, 
Wjkless sinning, and Lynch la. on the other hand. And 
should the .pirit of .lavery prevail, what could follow less 
than the destruction of American liberties, and anarchy such 
as now reigns in Mexico and the South American states? 
But the knowledge of the truth, a deep conviction of the 
wrongs of slavery, and a partial reformation, give omens ol 
a thorough repentance, and an entire abandonment of the 
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system of slavery. And the day is not far distant, we 
trust, when slavery shall cease to exist in the land of equal 
rights. 

11. ThedutyoftheUnitedStatea, and of every citizen in j 
It, 18 clear; namely, to use all constitutional, lawful, and just 
measures to put an end to slavery. Much is done, much 
remains to be done bj every one who loves the best interests/ 
of this great country. In no country under heaven were 
there or are there more favorable circumstances to encourage 
emancipation. In the event of freedom, there is ample 
room and need for the free services of every liberated man. 
And on the increase of population, or any serious difficulties 
arising on account of color, whether real or imaginary, there 
are vast regions in Africa where the colored man can find a 
congenial home, with far less and fewer difficulties than 
those accompanying the voluntary emigrations from Europe. 
Truly, God hath opened a door of escape from all serious 
difficulties, so that the work of freedom may go on without 
let or hinderance, without commotion or insurrection, while 
all the departments of agriculture, commerce, manufae- 
tures, etc., may proceed with great ease, peace, and pros 
perity. 

12. In this great and good work every citizen and in. 
habitant of the United States may take a part. Slave- 
holders may unite in it— as many of them have done— and 
be great gainei's, temporally and spirituitjjy, in the end, and 
their posterity after them. Won -slaveholders, as members 
of the great American confederacy, and, therefore, more or 
less participants in the evUs of slavery, are called upon to 
unite in the most liberal measures to free the country from 
the curses of slavery. The bondman, too, is called on to 
wait patiently and suffer on, till principle can work out its 
theorems, and practice solve the problem of deliverance 
We conclude by saying, let every man do his duty to the 
utmost; let him do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
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Ilia God. When that shall be the case, the jubilee of 
)m shall be proclaimed tiiroughout the land; and then 
i.'mnera of Ameiican liberty wOl cease to wave over 
1, because all ?hall be free. 
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